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_NIGHTINGALE made a mistake : } X NLY think of all you have done; 
ea She sang a few notes out of tune; i\¢ Only think of all you can do ; 
><) Her heart was ready to break, + A false note is really fun 
2 And she hid from the moon, From such a bird as you! 
And wrung her claws, poor thing, Lift up your proud little crest ; 
But was far too proud to speak: Open your musical beak ; 
A She tucked her head under her wing, Other birds have to do their best, 
: P And pretended to be asleep. You need only to speak.” 
e 
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LARK, arm-in-arm with a thrush, HE nightingale shyly took 
Came sauntering 4 to the place ; Her head from under her wing, 
The nightingale felt herself blush, And, giving the dove a look, 
Though feathers hid her face ; Straightway began to sing. 
She knew they heard her song, There was never a bird could pass ; 
ey) She felt them snicker and sneer; The night was divinely calm ; 
She thought this life was too long, And the people stood on the grass 
And wished she could skip a year. To hear that wonderful psalm. 
> s : a ik og -, Ai = : Be S 
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NIGHTINGALE!” cooed a dove, \~ HE nightingale did not care, 
“QO nightingale! what's the use? She only sang to the skies ; 
You bird of beauty and love, }y Her song ascended there, : 
Why behave like a goose? ay And there she fixed her eyes. 
Don’t skulk away from our sight _X\ The people that stood below, 
Like a common contemptible fowl ; She knew but little about ; 
You bird of joy and delight, And this story’s a moral, I know, 
Why behave like an owl? If you'll try to find it out. 
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LINDA’S RELATIONS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


AM real sorry!” 
exclaimed Mrs. 
Frothingham, 
as she folded 
the letter she 

had been reading. 

: «What is it, moth- 
er?” asked Belinda, 

AH iG from a window recess, 

~ where she had been 
taking observations of the weather 
for the past half hour. ‘“ What is 
it—anything serious? I hope 
not;” and all the while she was 
drumming a familiar melody with 
the tips of her dainty fingers, show- 
ing that her thoughts were far 
enough away from the.present mo- 
ment and its absorbing interest. 

“Nothing less serious, Linda, 
than that your aunt Rachel is com- 
ing to spend this winter with us—”’ 

“Bringing Miriam, of course.” 

“Certainly. Our invitations have 
been so regularly declined, that I 
am more surprised than annoyed 
that they have accepted—and this 
winter especially.” 

“Why this winter especially?” 
inquired the languid Belinda, as 
she left her station by the window, 
and assumed a graceful attitude on 
a low stool by the side of her 
mother. 

“Well, in the first place,” said 
Mrs. F.—with her thumb and fore- 
finger describing sharp circumfer- 
ences around the white parallelo- 
gram—“in the first place, it will 
interfere with your enjoyment, for 
you will not care to take Miriam 
wherever you are invited; and— 
well, I may as well confess that I 
am afraid it will injure your pros- 
pects.” 

“In what way? Is she hand- 
some? I know she is not; but, 
mother, you have but a poor idea 
of my attractions if you imagine 
they will be overshadowed by Mir- 
iam Townsend;” and Linda gave 
a scornful toss to her fiaxen head, 
and fiushed in proud assurance of 
her position. 

“But Miriam is given to books 
and blue-stockings, and will doubt- 
less have but little inclination to 
join your dancing parties.” 

“ Alas, that I have contrary pre- 
dilections! What would Clarence 
do for a partner if I should absent 
myself the entire winter? Dear 
me! Mother, do you suppose that 
aunt Rachel or Miriam has the 
least idea how completely their con. 
templated visit will overthrow our 
prospects and plans for the coming 
season ?” 


‘No, indeed ; I respect aunt Ra- 
chel, and have a sincere regard for 
Miriam; the sister and niece of 
your dear father can not but be 
welcome to my house and its hos- 
pitality.” 

“Then,” said Linda, who was far 
more of a philosopher than her 
mother, “if they are sensible peo- 
ple, they will surely be satisfied 
with ao hearty welcome; and, if 
Miriam is at all in my way, I shall 
certainly expect her to know it at 
once.” 

“Tam sure they must be unac 
customed to the usages of society,” 
soliloquized Mrs. Frothingham— 
for by this time Linda had left the 
room—“ living as they do on the 
edge of a prairie; and I am trou- 
bled to know what I can do to en- 
tertain them in order to make the 
time pass pleasantly. Miriam is 
just of an age when she will appre- 
ciate the change and its advantages, 
and Rachel was wise to wait.”’ 

Then she wandered off in a vision 
to those happy days of her early 
married life, when to be with John, 
and to work for him, seemed the 
realization of true happiness. She 
remembered the visit they made to 
Rachel in her quiet home, and how 
John displayed the nobility of his 
nature by helping Seth Townsend 
out of the slough into which intem- 
perance had thrown him, and set- 
ting him on his feet again. It was 
a noble deed, f-- Jeth had never 
been the best of husbands or bro- 
thers, and his departure would have 
caused but little lamentation; but 
John buried his own indignation, 
and, out of love for his sister and 
for wretched humanity, he set about 
the restoration of this wreck of 
manhood. And Seth lived to bless 
John Frothingham ; and his wife 
and daughter had a better legacy 
at his death than they would have 
had if John had never gone to New 
Victory. 

John, too, had prospered, and the 
modest dwelling in a side street 
had been resigned for a more pre- 
tentious mansion on the Avenue; 
and on the top wave of success, with 
everything around him to make life 
beautiful and desirable, he was sud- 
denly called to sacrifice all. 

It was a terrible blow to his wife 
and his little daughter, who needed 
a father’s care in the dangerous 
whirlpool of society where fortune 
had elevated her at the cost of her 
father's life. 

But for Rachel Townsend, with 
no other tie except Miriam, no 
brother or sister to mourn with her 
over a loss that nothing on earth 
could replace, it was heart-rend- 
ing. Away in her prairie home she 
had kept aloof from society; and, 


while Seth pursued his wretched 
course, she was glad to hide her 
name and shame in voluntary re- 
tirement. After his death, she 
looked to John for all the help she 
needed in the way of counsel or ad- 
vice, and Miriam’s education had 
been conducted almost under his 
supervision. Now she seemed cut 
off from the world, and only the 
care of Miriam kept her from abso. 
lute despair. 

John had been dead five years— 
five long, weary years— during 
which time a spasmodic correspon- 
dence had been maintained bet ween 
the wife and sister, with occasional 
helps from Lindaand Miriam. The 
girls were almost of an age: verg- 
ing on eighteen, and not unlike 
in personal appearance, though de- 
cidedly dissimilar in tastes and 
pursuits. Miriam’s companionship 
with books had rendered her 
thoughtful and somewhat morbid, 
and on this account Rachel had con- 
sented to visit her brother’s widow, 
and for Miriam’s sake make many 
sacrifices that Miriam would nei- 
ther understand nor appreciate. 

“What ao noisy place this is!” 
exclaimed Miriam, as she and Lin- 
da returned from a promenade. 
“ Night and day it is just the same. 
Don’t you ever weary of it?” 

“Oh, no; it’s my life. You know 
we have all summer to reat in, and 
we expect to have considerable ex- 
citement during the winter. We 
couldn’t live without it;” and the 
careless beauty took up a perfumed 
note from the card-receiver. 

“Too bad!” she sighed andibly, 
as she slipped the note into the en. 
veloge; she meant to suppress it, 
but it was too late. 

“Too bad! Why so? If you 
have an invitation out, dear cousin, 
don’t hesitate to accept on my ac- 
count.” 

“ And you won’t care?” 

“Of course not; do you think 
me s0 silly?” 

“ And you won't go?” asked Lin- 
da, much less reluctantly than she 
thought she should when she first 
heard of Miriam’e visit; for, al- 
thcugh they had been together but 
a fortnight, there had sprung up an 
attachment and a mutual interest. 

“Won't I go? I'd look well 
going among your daintily gloved 
and perfumed aristocracy! I con- 
fess I should like to be a mouse in 
the wall, but my pride prevents my 
adding a single wall-flower to the 
interior decorations.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“Do? Why I'll entertain aunt 
Charlotte and mother, and do my 
very best to make your absence en- 
durable.” 


“What nonsense! But I'll ex- 


cuse you this time, for I honestly 
believe it would be a stupid affair 
for you, and I hardly know how to 
send a regret.’ 

Linda confessed the truth when 
she said “she hardly knew how to 
send ao regret,” for she had little 
practice in that line—every species 


of excitement claiming her direct 


acceptance. She was indeed soci- 

ety’s moth. Clarence Hildreth was 
fashion’s best model; whatever he 
said or did, and whatever he wore, 

had the unmistakable gloss of the 
inimitable varnish. He admired 
Linda for her grace of manner and 
the position she held in the aristo- 
cratic world; for Clarence Hil- 

dreth worshiped fashion, and Linda, 
its fair exponent. They were 
splendid partners for dancing, and, 

as though life was to be spent in a 
sort of whirl-a-gig galop, they were 
considered suitable partners for life, 

when they knew no more of each 
other than we can be supposed to 
know during a breathless whirl, 

when conversation, or thought 
even, is an impossibility. 

And Linda admired Clarence ; 
she was fond of dancing, he was her 
faithful attendant, and it seemed 

but natural that she should be fond 
of him. ° 

But I do not think she was. 

With an ambitious mother and 
no male protector, sho knew what 
was expected of her, and she shrank 
from giving her hand where she 
could not give her heart ; and, if 
the truth were told, she theught 
more of one word from Horace 
Tabor than she did of the thousand 
silly nothings of Clarence Hildreth. 

But what could she do? 

Horace Tabor was what Clarence 
called a “heavy weight ;” that is, 
he did not dance or indulge in 
petits soupere to the extent that 
Clarence and other members of his 
fraternity were addicted to. So 
Linda met him but rarely, and yet 
every meeting left such a vivid im- 
pression upon her mind that the 
form of Horace Tabor stood out 
upon the pathway of her life as dis- 
tinct as the figuye of Fate. 


IL 

“Not going out this evening, 
Linda?” asked Mrs. Frothingham, 
as her daughter entered the quiet 
parlor, robed in an unpretending 
black silk; “I thought | Mr. Hil- 
dreth was to call for you.” 

“T’m half sick, and sent him my 
regrets.” 

“Sick, my child! You do look 
feverish ; why didn’t you tell mo? 
I'll have some lemonade made this 
moment,” and the anxious mother 
was revealed in every tone and 


gesture. 


» 
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A feeling that is like 8 sense of wings, 


Restless to soar above these perishing things. 
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lees of rest aso bird iu its flight; 


“It isn’t necessary, mother dear. 
I am only sick of society ; heartily 
sick and disgusted with the whole 
of it,” and she threw herself lan- 
guidly upon the sofa, and rested 
her head on Miriam’s shoulder. 

‘Has anything happened ?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Frothingham, with a 
nervous tremor in her voice ; “have 
you—”’ 

‘‘Now, mamma, don’t speculate, 
please. Society has had no jar by 
my withdrawal. J took a fancy to 
spend the evening with you and 
aunt Rachel and Miriam, just out 
of curiosity ; and Miriam is to en- 
tertain me.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad, Linda,” said 
her cousin in a low tone, Kissing 
the flushed cheek «hat leaned so 
lovingly toward her; “I have been 
reading Tennyson, and we are to 
have ‘ Locksley Hall’ to-night.” 

“TI may go to sleep.” 

“You may—if you can—and com. 
pliment me as much as Tennyson.” 

Miriam had a most sympathetic 
voice, and the whole beauty and 
force of the narrative were intensi- 
fied by her rendering of it. I am 
almost ashamed to confess that it 
was new to Linda, and struck the 
key-note of her fancy as it never 
would have done had she perused 
it alone. So absorbed was she, 
and, in truth, all of them, in the 
giewing utterances of the poet's 
thoughts, that they were uncon- 
scious of another listener until he 
stood in their very midst. 

“Mr. Tabor!” exclaimed Linda, 
startled out of her usual equanimi- 
ty, and her introduction was more 
hurried than was usual. 

“Thad a mind to see what charm 
was powerful enough to keep Miss 
Frothingham from the strong at- 
tractions held out by Miss Remsen.” 

“You see—and are satisfied, I 
trust,’ said Linda, smiling, and 
caressing the hand of her cousin, 
who was making an _ ineffectual 
effort to leave the room. 

“More than satisfied. I am in- 
debted to a kind Providence for 
turning my steps in this direction,” 
and he really looked as though he 
meant it, which could not be said 
of the many flattering speeches that 
came to Linda’s ears. 

The reading was continued at 
Mr. Tabor’s request, and there were 
discussions on art and literature 
between him and Miriam, in which 
even Aunt Rachel joined and Mrs. 
Frothingham manifested unusual 
interest, and it was nearly twelve 
o'clock before the circle was broken 
up—and every one was surprised at 
the lateness of the hour. 

“He is splendid!” exclaimed 
Miriam, when she and Linda were 
in the solitude of their own room. 


“‘T had no idea society could furnish 
such delectable people.” 

“He is an exception,” said Linda ; 
‘“‘a sort cf intellectual monster, be- 
fore whom society hides its dimin- 
ished head.” 

“A rara avis? So much the 
more reason why I should cultivate 
him. I don’t know when I have 
passed a more agreeable evening.” 

And Linda echoed the sentiment, 
and proved her appreciation of what 
was elevating by remaining at 
home on purpose to enjoy an intel- 
lectual treat. 

One after another dropped in, of 
the more sensible portion of society, 
until Linda’s receptions became the 
most attractive feature of the win- 
ter’s programme. People began 
to feel a different sort of interest in 
their associates, and discovered, in 
many instances, that what they ig- 
norantly supposed to be base-metal 
was in reality the purest gold. 

Horace Tabor had been a sincere 
admirer of Linda Frothingham, pay- 
ing her more worthy homage than 
his more fortunate rival, Clarence 
Hildreth; but he couldn’t dance— 
at least he had no taste in that line 
—and he saw her whirled away 
from him with a sigh that was full 
of pity and regret. Heread Linda’s 
heart, and knew that if she would 
only listen to herself she might 
bloom into a more perfect flower. 
And it only needed just such influ- 
ence a8 Miriam's to bring about the 
change and inaugurate a new era 
in Linda’s existence. 

Clarence was deposed, of course, 
but bore his defeat with wonderful 
resignation, having effected a tem- 
porary partnership with a graceful 
butterfly, whose head and heart 
were incapable of entering a pro- 
test against unlimited “ galops.”’ 
Linda became conscious of her 
growth, and wondered that she had 
ever consented to live so frivolously, 
and if she would ever have come to 
her senses if aunt Rachel and Miri- 
am had never made this visit. 
What different views she had of 
everything now that she had taken 
to cultivating her head instead of 
her heels! What thoughts, desires, 
purposes in life! And she respected 
herself so much more, because she 
believed she was more worthy of 
respect. Perhaps the influence of 
Horace Tabor’s presence had as 
much to do with Linda’s refor- 
mation as anything Miriam had 
brought to bear against the current 
that was swecping her to destruc- 
tion. He was her beau ideal of 
manly excellence; she had reccg- 
nized his worth from the first, and 
when he asked for her hand in mar- 
riage she laid it fearlessly in his 
own, and her heart wen: with it. 


I can not tell you how grateful 
she felt to Miriam, nor how reluc- 
tantly she parted from her and 
aunt Rachel. But the separation 
will probably be a temporary one, 
as George Selwyn claims a promise 
from Miriam, to be ratified in Sep- 
tember; and, when Horace and 
Linda stop at New Victory on their 
wedding trip, aunt Rachel and 
Miriam will probably return with 
them to begin life anew in the 
metropolis, Mrs. Frothingham and 
Mrs. Townsend being partners ina 
home establishment. Miriam and 
Linda propose to revolutionize so- 
ciety, and I have no doubt the next 
generation will owe its mental ac- 
tivity to the fact that a new order 
of things was established at their 


receptions, where dancing was an 


agreeable interlude, and not a spe- 
cialty. 
_———_ 644 
EX AMORE. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY. 


‘* Sub hoe signo vinces.” 


FAMOUS sage has said that unto us 
Some attribute of quadrupeds atill 
sticks: 
The bratal element weighs down 
and clogs 
Our souls ; but they were once the breath 
of God, 
And thus divine, eternal, whether we 
Do exorcive the evil by the good, 
Or let our strangicd spirits sink with sin 
Below the possibility of hope. 
But, though upon the brink of pits that 
yawn, 
Black, bottomless, deceptive, flower-con- 
cealed, 
We stand with yielding wills, refusing 
not 
To fall, if only we may fall throngh sweets, 
Lot even then we may be saved through 
Love! 
I comprehend a love so broad, so hich, 
So pregnant with long-suffering charity, 
So strong in faith and its own purity, 
The earthly counterpart of Love Divine, 
That it shall conquer and redeem all 
things. 
Through bitter sea of sorrow thongh we 
pass, 
And only tardy patience, following pain, 
In passive dumbness our worn hearts 
sustain, 
We leave, at last, the breakers far be- 
hind: 
We learn, at last, the use of suffering. 
The struggling passion of the bitter sea 
Shakes from us that down-dragging anl- 
mal, 
And makes us clean and eweet, endowing 
us 
With mercy wide and love compassion- 
ate, 
Whose shining rays gleam where cxperi- 
ence leads, 
‘**To whom loves much, forgiven much 
ehall be.” 
Forgiven by omniscient Love Divine, 
And atripped of selfishnera—that mighty 
sin 
Which holds encoiled all other evil things, 
The bare, white soul, naked, yet fidy 
clothed 
In its own gpotlessness, soars to high 
realme, 
And stands in God's own image, pure, 
divine. 
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AUNT EDITH. 


BY M. KATE HINDS. 


Author of ‘* Mabel,’ ** Mrs. Appleton's 
Maid,” ‘* Hetty,” ete. 


’M as happy, a8 
restless as I can 
possibly be. Aunt 
Edith has just got 
home from a long 

: wedding tour, and, 

x tired as she is, has 
1 signed the deed this very 

Sid evening. I wonder if 
there ever was such another aunt 
Edith. I’vea mind to sit down and 
write the whole of it out on paper; 
and the more I think of it, the more 
I think it is but doing aunt Edith 
justice that the world should know 
of her goodness. 

To begin, then, we were a despe- 
rate poor family—there is no other 
werd which expresses our case 80 
clearly ; for we were in desperate 
need half of the time for food, in 
desperate need all of the time for 
clothing, and, lastly, in desperate 
need of a warm, comfortable home. 
There were eight children of us at 
the time I write, and I, the eldest, 
had just seen fifteen harvests from 
off Mr. Fleming’s farm—the farm 
on which we lived. Father work- 
ed for Mr. Fleming when a young 
man; and, after he had married 
mother (who had been a bound girl 
to Mrs. Fleming), Mr. Fleming 
built a log-house at the farthest 
end of his farm, on a piece of land 
that would not have been tilled if 
it had been plowed through to 
China. The soil was a queer mix- 
ture of earth, and terribly rocky. 
Nothing grew in the shape of vege- 
tation save blackberry bushes and 
a few stunted, scrubby evergreens. 
It was here that father and mother 
commenced housekeeping. Mother 
received for her ten years’ services 
a new delaine dress for her wed- 
ding, a bed of poor geese-feathers, 
a pair of pillows of hens’ feathers, 
two bed-blankets, an old-fashioned 
red cupboard filled with Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s kitchen dishes, three splint- 
bottomed chairs, a cross-legged ta- 
ble, a bran-new cooking-stove and 
tea-kettle, besidesa kettle with both 
ears off, and a spider without a 
handle ;—a few other necegsaries, 
which it would be foolish to name, 
because a bride only speaks of her 
best things. 

The wear and tear of fifteen years 
had not improved our house or 
household goods a bit. Father 
continued working on the farm by 
the year, doing two men’s work, 
and receiving a scanty remittance, 
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Allured by the flowers and soothed 


and always in debt to Mr. Fleming 
at every settlement. How it hap- 
pened was a mystery to father and 
mother. They would put their 
heads together the evenings after 
the settlements, and reckon up, 
over and over again, the bags of 
corn-meal and buckwheat flour, the 
half bushels of potatoes, the few 
pounds of pork, and the odd shil- 
lings which he got from time to 
time; but >: a whit the wiser did 
they grow. Father was a clever, 
honest, hard-working man, and by 
no means as crafty as his employer. 
Mr. Fleming was a shrewd, money- 
making man, and Mrs. Fleming 
was the exact pattern of her hus- 
band. They owned a large, well- 
worked farm, and lived in a large, 
well-kept house. 

The weather had been terribly 
hot for six days in succession, and, 
- on the sixth, the red, scorching 
rays had just disappeared behind 
the cliffs as father strodo in the 
cabin, looking very tired, care-worn, 
and discouraged, and with the same 
old story to tell as he sat down in 
our midst. He had been working 
unusually hard that day, and after 
it had the dissatisfaction of hearing 
Mr. Fleming say, in his smooth, 
bland way, that he had been casting 
up the yearly accounts, and had 


thirty dollars. 

“Thirty did you say, James? 
Thirty dollars?” repeated mother, 
anxiously. 

“Yes; and where on earth is it 
to come from,” said he bitterly. 

“Providence won't let us starve, 
though I’m dreadfully disappoint- 
ed. I had so lotted on the children 
having good thick shoes, and a new 
suit of clothes, all around, the com- 
ing winter ; and you too, James, for 
it does seem as if there is not an- 
other place to set a patch on your 
winter clothes.” 

Here the conversation stopped 
suddenly by the entrance of Mr. 
Fleming’s little boy with a letter 
addressed to father. This was in- 
deed a surprise, for the like never 
happened to my Knowledge but 
once before, and the letter then 
was written to mother, announcing 
the death of her father. I remem- 
ber we all fastened our eyes on fa- 
ther as he tore off the seal, with a 
sort of greediness that would have 
been quite amusing to a stranger ; 
and we children were as whist as 
mice when he began reading it 
aloud. It was from aunt Edith, 
father’s half-sister. Now, father 
had not seen or heard from aunt 
Edith since the day of their mother's 
funeral ; she then went to live with 
her grandmother on her father’s 
side, consequently they were 
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found that father was his debtor for | ; 
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strangers to each other. Father 
is the eldest by five years. The let- 
ter read substantially this : 


“DEAR BROTHER JamEs—I happened 
a short time ago to hear of you by the 
way of a Mr. Reed, a relative, I believe, 
of Mr. Fleming, the man whom he says 
you work for. Now, if you are a tem- 
perate, honest working man, and in need 
of help, I would be glad to have you work 
my farm of some fifty acres. It is well 
cultivated, has a good house and barn on 
it, besidea a fine grafted orchard. I will 
give you all you can make off the place 
for five years, providing you will keep it 
up to its present standard, Let me hear 
from you soon, and be sure to write me 
all about yourself and family. 

* Affectionately, Ep1TH.” 


“This is indeed a Godsend,” said 
mother, as the tears were rolling 
copiously down her cheeks. 

“Yes, and what a dear, good sis- 
ter Edith is,” and father covered hjs 
face with his great brown hands. 

Two weeks had nearly slipped 
away after father had answered 
aunt Edith’s letter. Mother had 
sent the children out of doors to 
play, while she, with my _ help, 
straightened things to rights before 
mopping, and we hadn’t any more 
than got through and our clean, 
patched aprons on and hair smooth- 
ed before the children came scam- 
pering in, and saying in one breath 
there was a carriage almost to the 
bars, with a lady and gentleman in 


t. 

Aunt Edith alighted, and stood 
in the door-way. She received a 
very shy, pleased welcome, but our 
shyness did not prevent a warm 
shake all around from her hand. 
She had just laid aside her bonnet 
as father stepped in. He took her 
pretty face between his great, hard, 
sun-browned hands, and, kissing 
her, said, “ We’re happy to see you, 
sister Edith,” and then they both 
cried. I could scarcely believe she 
was father’s sister; they did not 
resemble each other in the least, 
and her lady-like deportment show- 
ed a far different bringing up from 
father’s. Aunt Edith is thirty- 
seven, tall, nicely formed, with a 
smooéth, round face, clear and color- 
less, but the lips are a bright scar- 
let, marked strongly with firmness 
and quick decision ; dark blue eyes, 
and the thickest and finest dark 
brown hair, which glistened like 
bronze at every stroke of light upon 
it; the daintiest and whitest of 
hands. 

This is a true picture of aunt 
Edith, and there are many more 
little beauty-points that would not 
disgrace a repetition; for instance, 
a well-cut nose, eye-brows and eye- 
lashes that are remarkably becom- 
ing to the face, teeth perfectly 
sound and not at all yellowish. 
Now aunt Edith positively does not 
look any older than many young 
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Now crushing 8 blossom or plucking a bough, 


Or elimbing a tree by the cliffs ruzged brow. 


ladies I have seen at twenty. The 
night she spent in the old log cabin 
I pondered a long time after going 
to bed on why she never had mar- 
ried. Since then I’ve found out the 
why, and it is that, with her good- 
ness, I’ve set out to tell you. 


In the cdurse of a few days father 


had the satisfaction of being his 
own master on his sister’s farm ; and 
oh, didn’t we all go with hearts 


full of gratefulness, pleasure and 
pride to our new home! 
The winter aunt Edith was eight- 


een, the young folks at Hatfield run 


wild. At least that was the ver- 
sion of the older people, for never 
had there been before or since such 
a mania for dancing parties, sleigh- 
ing parties, or singing schools. 
Aunt Edith’s grandmother, for one, 
shook her head, and said there 
would be no good come of so much 
frolicking, and many times aunt 
Edith was restrained from going 
by her grandmother’s judicious 
counsel. So there was consequent- 
ly a good deal of spite manifested 
by the wildest, for aunt Edith was 
a great favorite, and it was soon 
noticed that, whenever she was ab- 
sent from a_ gathering, Charlie 
Chesebro was missing too. This 
caused a good many heart twinges, 
for be it known he was considered 
the best catch in the village by the 
ladies. 

_ When Mrs. Shaw, the squire’s 
wife, issued invitations for an eve. 
ning entertainment, the whole vil- 
lage knew it would eclipse the rest 
in the way of fun, and this one 
above all others aunt Edith’s grand- 
mother wished her to decline; so 
when Charlie Chesebro called to 
solicit her company to the party, he 
was a good deal put out by aunt 
Edith’s polite refusal. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw were people that liked 
to be looked up to, and, like all 
such people, were sadly disappoint- 
ed. Mr. Shaw was trickish in his 
dealings, and Mrs. Shaw was the 
village tattler. They moved, how- 
ever, in the first circles, and had as 
fine a house as the best of them. 
Mrs. Holmes (aunt Edith’s grand- 
mother) and Mrs. Shaw had never 
been friends since the grievous 
scandal perpetrated by the lady in 
question years back. In the mean 
time there was a plot brewing that, 
if aunt Edith did not attend, she 
should rue it; and the plotters 
were Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, Mr. 
Hawks, and his cousin, Matilda 
Smith. Mr. Hawks was not a 
promising young man, on account 
of his imbibing too freely of liquors; 
still he was something of a gentle- 
man in his address, and would have 
been glad to have bartered his very 
soul to obtain aunt Edith’s love. 


Miss Matilda Smith was in reality 
a bold, sly girl, but it was mostly 
covered by a pretty face and a great 
way she had of appearing modest, 
and she had been trying a long time 
to captivate Mr. Chesebro. 


“Talloa! can’t you stop for a 


friend?” exclaimed Mr. Hawks, as 


he overtook Charlie Chesebro, who 
was walking rapidly up street after 
his call upon aunt Edith. ‘“ Rather 
blue! Got the mitten, eh? Well, 
cheer up, there are plenty as good 
and as handsome as Miss Edith 
Holmes, and I can not see for the 
life of me why everybody should 
chase after 80 much exclusiveness. 
Come now, that’s a good boy, ask 
cousin ’Tilda—catch her giving a 
good-looking fellow the mitten,” 
laughed Hawks. “Shall we go 
in?” he urged, as they reached Mr. 
Smith’s gate. 

“Yes,’”’ was the reluctant reply. 

Charlie Chesebro had never liked 
Matilda Smith. The day follow- 
ing, the Hatfield society were in a 
maze of wonderment, either telling 
or listening about the wedding 
which took place at Mrs. Shaw’s 
party. The only emotion percepti- 
ble in aunt Edith, when the news 
reached her of Charlie Chesebro’s 
marriage with Matilda Smith, was, 
the momentary quivering of the 
bright scarlet lips as they faded to 
a, light pink; and, as she appeared 
unembarrassed when the girls con- 
versed with her of him, they soon 
thought if there ever had been any 
preference, as they had surmised, 
it had been all on his side. Mean- 
while, Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, Mr. 
Hawks and Matilda, with all their 
exulting over their success, as they 
termed the marriage, were awaiting, 
with some trepidation, for the re- 
sult. Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Chese- 
bro were very intimate friends, and 
both had wished their families 
might be more closely united by 
&® marriage between Charlie and 
Edith, though they had never ex- 
pressed their wishes to each other. 

“TI have come to sit awhile and 
talk of Charlice—a subject very 
painful to me,” said Mrs, Chesebro, 
as Mrs. Holmes reached out her 
hand to welcome her visitor. “I,” 
continued Mrs. Chesebro, “ have 
learned from Charlie the full par- 
ticulars of this much-lamented mar- 
riage. He says he has not the least 
respect for Matilda. Last evening 
Mr. Hawks called upon him to 
learn, I dare say, what the future 
prospects would be in regard to 
himself and Matilda, in a state of 
drunkenness; and, as he did not 
meet with his expectations, he had 
the effrontery to say that it was a 
capital joke, and that the squire, 
with his assistance, administered a 
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which met his gaze in the nineteen 
years of his absence, 

I have been living with aunt 
Edith since her grandmother's 
death, and, the same evening of 
Charlie Chesebro’s arrival, I was 
sitting by the open window which 
overlooks the village, watching the 
busy treading feet of the passers 
by, when one person attracted my 
attention more than all the others. 
“ Auntie, do leave off playing Trin- 
ity Chimes, and just step here. 
Isn’t that man handsome? I never 
in my life saw his equal. Do look! 
he is coming here too.” 

Aunt Edith’s pretty face glowed 
rosily with some secret joy, then 
turned as colorless as marble, as 
she stretched out her hand to meet 
Charlie Chesebro’s. 


The deed I had reference to was 
made out by the village lawyer, 
conveying the farm, with an addi- 
tional fifty acres, to father, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Chesebro were away 
on their wedding-tour. The lady 
whose name headed the marriage- 
list at the time Matilda Smith’s 
death was published, is a cousin of 
aunt Edith’s, and she, with her 
husband, attended aunt Edith’s 
wedding. Mr. Hawks was sent to 
the State-prison, for passing’ coun- 
terfeit money, five years ago. 

Hatfield is a delightful Village, 
with its enterprising inhabitants, 
pretty houses, comfortable-look- 
ing churches, and streets thickly 
hemmed with large old trees. Now, 
if ever you should visit it, and have 
the least curiosity to know where 
aunt Edith lives, please take the 
main street, and when within a 
quarter of a mile of the village, 
drive slow, look to the left hand 
side if you come from the south, 
and there, in the lap of a deep lawn 
of a bright glaucous, stands Holmes 
Cottage, painted a light cream, 
with white cornice, white blinds, 
and white verandahs, encom passed 
by a circle of pine-trees. Hand- 
some racks, covered with climbing 
roses and honeysuckles, are ar- 
ranged in the most conspicuous 
parts of the lawn. The place has 
such a quiet, happy beauty. 


—_e 9-9-9 


JAPANESE GARDENERS.—The artistic 
tastes of the Japanese and their love of Na- 
ture are both illustrated by their passion 
for flowers, and by the skill with which 
they are cultivated. No feast is considered |' 
perfect without flowers, and flower-shows 
meet with as much approbation in Japan as 
in England. The Japanese gardeners ex- 
hibit great skillir the art ofraising new va- 
rieties o. flowers, and of graftine plants 
to that differert flowers and leaves grow 
on what appear to be branches of the 
same plant; and they are, above all, learned 
in the mannofacture of dwarfed plants, 
which are in great request as house orna. 
ments, 


drug in Charlie’s wine, under the 
influence of which he consented to 
be married to Matilda Smith, and, 
as the knot was tied, they had 
better be a little conciliatory, and 
go to tiving like folks. ‘ Never,’ 
was Charlie’s reply; then, to stop 
farther conversation, showed him 
to the door. It is a sad blow to 
Charlie’s hopes, for he loves your 
Edith, Mrs. Holmes, and deeply de- 
plores the cause of all this trouble 
—the wine-cup. You can see, we 
all can see, that most of our prom- 
ising young men have commenced 
& ruinous course the past winter. 
I hope Charlie’s trouble will be a 
warning. Indeed, it’s a hard les. 
son for my poor boy, but I feel con- 
fident it has saved him from a 
worse fate.”’ 

“T have heard that he intended 
to sue for a divorce.”’ 


“No, he will not bring it before 
the public at present. I have a 
brother living out West who is in 
mercantile business; he has made 
Charlie an excellent offer as book- 
keeper, and so we shall leave here 
as soon as possible. Yes, it will 
be hard, indeed, to leave our old 
home, with all the dear associations 
clinging to it, but it is best we 
should.” 


Never had the meadows on the 
hillside beyond the village looked 
80 green, nor the wild violets s. 
yellow, as they turned their pretty 
faces to the southern breeze of the 
opening summer, to aunt Eaith, as 
she looked upon them the morning 
of her departure with Captain How. 
ard and family to make the tour of 
England. There was need enough 
of a change, her grandmother 
thought, for she had not been like 
herself since the night of the wed. 
ding. 

# wt wt # ® 


Ten years of industrious labor 
had secured for Charlie Chesebro 
the lucrative business which his 
uncle had held previous to his 
death, and, as he sat in the pleasant 
counting-room, reading the daily 
news, his eye lit upon the marriage 
and death list. He was so startled 
that he looked some time at it be. 
fore attempting to read. It bright- 
ened, then erushed his inner life in 
& moment. The first on the mar- 
Yiage-list was the name of his 
heart’s idol, Edith Holmes; and 
the first name which headed the 
deaths was that of Matilda Smith— 
married and died but a few hours 
apart. 

* 4 # # # 

Nine more years had passed when 
Charlie Chesebro stepped from the 
long train of cars into his native 
Village, and many were the changes 
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HEN shall the slumberous grasses 


While winds I love shall softly blow, 


O’er perfect rest that's hid below. 


Bis poppies—for this work is vain; 


ET there be sleep! nor any more 


While the free spirit wanders o'er 


A sea of dreams withont a shore. 


*Tis but to bear familiar fire : 


And peace at last may crown desire. 
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All storms of pain that time can 
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THE WHITE FLAG, 


BY WILLIAM WINZER. 


MRS, DOBBS, OF MADISON 
SQUARE, 


BY MISS M. A. WALES. 


I, 
RING poppies for a weary mind 


That saddens in a senseless din, . ¥ 
And let my epirit leave behind SOFT gray win-  ¥ 
A world of riot and of sin— ter twilight had § 


In action's torpor deaf and blind. wrapped the pa- 


latial mansions 
~aA°S of the Avenue in ob- 
Gas, scurity, making inner 
We}, light and warmth 
a , 9) more pleasing from their 
BS ye «contrast. 

Of all places lovely and inviting 
to the soul of man was Mrs. Dobbs’ 
dining-room at this hour. An an- 
tique patterned chandelier shed a 
soft yet dazzling light ona table 
glittering with cut glass and silver, 
spread on the finest of damask. 

The oaken furniture was covered 


RING poppies—that I may forget! 
Bring poppics—that I may not 
learn ! 
But bid the audacious sun to set, 
And bid the peaceful starlight burn 
O’er buried memory and regret. 


grow 
Above the bed wherein I sleep, 


And dews I love shall softly weep 


I can not mould the clay of life: 
A stronger hand must grasp the rein, 
A stouter arm annul the strife, 


th ing of the vel- 
A braver heart defy-the pain. matched by the shading 


vet curtains and the rare Persian 
cappet. Game pieces by Tait, and 
fruit from “Hall,” adorned the 
pure white walls, and rare bronzes 
of Egyptian pattern rested on the 
yellow marble mantelpiece ; while 
seated at the table, to complete the 
scene, were Mr. Dobbs the nominal, 
and Mrs. Dobbs the actwal proprie- 
tor. 

Mr. Dobbs was like a thousand 
other men: nothing distinctive 
about him. He looked moderate, 
acted moderate, made a fortune by 
a lucky accident, and was ever after 
astonished at his own shrewdness, 
Mrs. Dobbs, although neither young 
nor handsome, was yet the moving 
power—the managing partner of 
the establishment. 

This lady possessed a rare and 
wonderful gift for a woman—it was 


OUTH was my friend: but Youth had 
wings, 
And he has flown unto the day, 
And left me in a night of things, 
Bewildered on a lonesome way, 
And careless what the future brings. 


The noise of useless deed or word; 


A sea, where not one wave is 
stirred— 


If. 


ARK Angel, counseling defeat, 
I see thy mournful, tender eyes; 
I hear thy voice, so faint, so sweet, 
And very dearly should I prize 
Thy perfect peace, thy rest complete. 
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UT is it rest to vanish hence, 
To mix with earth, or sea, or air? 


Is death indeed a full defense 
Against the tyranny of care? tact. It ranks almost before com- 
Or is it cruellest pretense ? mon-sense. She was a fine, showy, 


popular woman, who knew when 
to speak and how to speak—had 
a gushing effervescence of feeling, 
shown to her dear five hundred 
friends on all occasions, more es- 
pecially in her earnest entreaties 
for friendly visits, although very 
profoundly astonished if the said 
invitations were ever accepted. 

Still, although she did manage 
“poor Dobbs,” as his friends called 
him, she did it politely and pleas. 
antly. She treated him with great 
deference in company, laughed at 
his thrice-told tales and feeble 
jokes, kept his house in order, and 
was, in his opinion and her own, a 
wonderful woman. 

Now, on this particular occasion, 
as Mr. Dobbs leisurely ate and en. 
joyed his dinner, his mind fell into 
astate of placid, gentle satisfaction. 
His soup was delicious, his birds 
cooked to a turn, his salad well 


ND, if an hour of peace draws nigh, 
Shall we, who know the arts of war, 
from the fleld and basely fly, 
Nor take what fate reserves us for— 
Because we dream ‘twere sweet to 
die? 


HAT shall the untried warriors do, 
When we, the battered veterans, 
fail? 
How strive, and suffer, and be true, 
In storms that make our spirits 
: quail— 
Unless our valor leads them thro‘? 


OUGH for ourselves we droop and 
tire 
Let us at least for them be strong! 


Life, at the longest, is not long, 


O, Death, I will not hear thee speak : 
But I will strive, and still endure 


wreak | 
My flag is white because ‘tis pure, 
And not because my soul is weak ! 


with plush, of an emerald green, . 
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nie pebble-shored brook aad the wild 


dressed, and the delicate bouquet, 
even of his wine, perfection. 

“This French girl is a wonderful 
cook, Nannie,” said he, addressing 
Mrs. Dobbs; “did you say her 
name was Lizctte? The Lincolns, 
next door, pay their cook fifty dol- 
lars a month, and when did they 
ever have a ‘soup @ la bisque,’ or 
puff paste and jellies? and you get 
her for twenty.” 

So Mr. Dobbs, having discussed 
his dessert, took up the evening 
Post, and pointed out his name 
against a subscription to the starv- 
ing Cretans of five hundred dollars. 

“Doesn’t that look well, eh, 
Nannie? On one side of me an ex- 
Governor, on the other a merchant 
prince. 

“Oh, I quite forgot, my dear,” 
added the gentleman sleepily, ‘I 
havea letter in my pocket for you;” 
and, handing it to his wife, he lay 
back in his arm-chair, and closed 
his eyes. 

“Read it aloud, my dear,” said 
Mr. Dobbs. “Who is it from?” 

“From Mrs. Dix,” said Mrs. 
Dobbs, with asneer. “She accepts 
one of my many invitations to visit 
her, she says.” 

“ Well, my dear, you have invited 
her.” 

“Yes, so I have, as one invites 
a thousand people; and just now it 


- is not convenient at all: her hus- 


band has just failed, and her health 
is poor, and I won’t have her--my 
plans for the spring shall not be in- 
terfered with.” 

“ Wasn’t she an old schoolmate?” 
said Mr. Dobbs, in a deprecating 
Way. 

“Yes, but what of that? Can I 
take in all St. Mary’s Hall?” 

“Oh, no! of course not,” said the 
husband, “ you know best;” for a 
certain tone of voice warned him to 
be quiet. 

Mrs. Dobbs gave another glance 
at the letter—at the date, especially 
—and started up: 

“Mr. Dobbs, how long have you 
carried this letter in your pocket?” 

Mr. Dobbs had fallen into a gen- 
tle doze—he started in a fright. 

“‘T don’t Know, my dear,” said he 
hastily, ‘I’m sure.” 

“Good heavens! how Iam tried,” 
sighed Mrs. Dobbs, and rocked her- 
self violently. Mr. Dobbs dozed 
off again, and soon snored audibly. 

“What shall I do, Mr. Dobbs?” 
Rcreamed his amiable partner. “The 
woman may ring the bell at any 
minute,” 

“Suppose you say I've pressing 
business, and we go away for a few 
days.” 

“T do wish, Jim Dobbs, that the 
Lord had given you some powers 
of invention,” said the irritaved 


hedgerow and brashwood, and briar and brake, 
-wooded 
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wife of his bosom, in a tone of in- 
dignant contempt. “You've play- 
ed that game long enough. Never 
shall I forget Mrs. Lincoln’s signifi- 
cant smile when we went away last 
spring to dodge the Burneys. Bet- 
ter think of something your next- 
door neighbors don’t know go well.” 

Another long silence, and Mr. 
Dobbs fell asleep again, and into 
renewed disgrace. 

“I do believe,” said the injured 
lady, ‘you would sleep if I were 
dead.” 

“ Not at all,” said the husband, 
rousing up, “I was only thinking, 
my dear.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Dobbs started up. 
“T’ve got it,” said she triumphant- 
ly. “ Katy has gone to bed sick 
with sore throat and face—why not 
call it small-pox or scarlet fever, 
and frighten her off? I sent for 
Dr. Veasie, and he gave her some 
homeopathic pills, but he did not 
say what was the matter.” 

“Capital joke,” said Mr. Dobbs, 
faintly. ‘“Idid not mention—my 
mother thought of coming down 
for a couple of weeks.” 

Mrs. Dobbs glared at him. Ue 
felt under a species of nightmare, 
and hastily declared he would write 
her at once there was sickness in 
the family.” 

“Good Heavens! There isa car- 
riage at the door this very minute, 
and trunks clattering into the hall,” 
said the bewildered lady, and she 
rushed out to meet the emergency. 

’ “Dearest Hetty,” said she, throw- 
ing her arms round her old school- 
mate, ‘‘ welcome, even under trying 
circumstances.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Dix. 

“ Sickness — severe, malignant 
sickness—scarlet fever or small- 
pox,” said Mrs. Dobbs. ‘ My favor- 
ite servant, Kate.” 

“Why not send her to a hospi- 
tal?” said Mrs. Dix. 

“Am Ta Christian woman? and 
would I risk her life?” returned 
her friend, severely. ‘“ But, come 
in, dearest Hetty ; let me take your 
bonnet.” 

“Not for the world,” said Mrs. 
Dix. “I’m so afraid of infection. 
Here, driver, put my trunks bacl: 
on the carriage, and drive to the 
St. James.” 

“But, my dear Hetty, I shall be 
so disappointed,” 

“Write me,” said the school. 
mate, vanishing with the hastics: 
“ good-night.”’ 

Mrs. Dobbs sat down fora hearty’ 
laugh. “ Now, write this very’ 
night, before you sleep,” said she 
to her husband, “and put off the 
old Iady’s visit till fall. For Mrs. 


Hopgood is going to leave her 
beautiful daughter with me fog: two 
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weeks, and I shall make a match 
for her. I shall marry her to 
young Lyvesant. He’s dreadfully 
young and green—a moon-faced 
gaby—but he has $30,000 a year. 
Just think, Mr. Dobbs, what éclat 
it will give me. She is an extrava- 
gant darling, and must marry rich. 
And so lovely !—in two weeks she 
ought to catch him.” 

“Certainly, my dear. Excel- 
lent!” said the gentleman, glad of 
clear sky at any price, and the pair 
retired. Next morning brought 
the spoiled darling of fashion, and, 
as unlimited gayety was to be the 
order of the day, Mr. Dobbs received 
a vast amount of orders for the 
supper. 

“I declare, my dear,” said that 
gentleman, as he put on his over- 
coat in the hall, “that girl Katie 
does look very sick, and not fit to 
be out of her bed. I saw her going 
down-stairs.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Dobbs, care- 
lessly. ‘“ Dr. Veasic left two glasses 
of water, and twelve pellets of the 
highest diluticn, nnd he said she 
was sure to get well in time. Be 
sure the birds are here in season,”’ 
and with this parting injunction 
the lady vanished. 

Evening brought a few choice 
spirits to do justice to the petit sou- 
per, and the lovely Miss Hopgood 
was seated next the lion of the eve- 
ning—the rich Mr. Lyvesant. He 
was a shambling, loose-jointed, 
sandy-haired young man, and he 
sat staring, open-mouthed, at the 
beauty beside him. Such starry 
eyes, such rosy lips, such pearly 
teeth! Her golden hair looked 
like sunbeams caught in a net. 
Her beauty was so radiant she did 
not need sense. 

As the wine circulated, even Mr. 
Lyvesant began to talk. “I must 
tell you, Mrs. Dobbs,” said he, “a 
good joke. I board at the St. 
James; and Paul Witherspoon was 
sitting at the next table, when a 
queer-looking body came in and 
began talking to him about small- 
pox in the city—said there was 
a malignant case at Mrs. Dobbs’, 
on Madison Square. ‘Ha! Lyve- 
sant, you are going there to-night. 
You’d better take care,’ said he. 
‘Oh, it is some other family,’ said 
I, carelessly. ‘Indeed!’ said the 
lady, sharply, and she gave your 
number.” 

“Ridiculous!” said Mrs. Dobbs. 
“The woman must be mad.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Miss Hopgood. 
“Don’t talk of such awful things,” 
and she turned to the opera and 
ballet. 

The week passed on in a round 
of amusements, but it brought its 
vexations. The household ma- 


We'll rove, while the pathway is leafy and green 
wow pathway ’ 


the old oaks bow o'er the ailvery scene. 


chinery did not work smoothly. 
The French cook was impertinent. 
Indeed, she had many talents which 
she did not exercise in the culinary 
department. She opened locks with 
hair-pins, when keys were mislaid, 
with the greatest ease. She wore 
embroidered underclothes suspi- 
ciously fine. Even Mrs. Dobbs her- 
self had no skirts with real Valen- 
ciennes lace equal to her cook’s. 
Dismal doubts filled that lady’s 
mind as to Lizette’s antecedents. 

A new ball-dress was sent to Mise 
Hopgood from Paris, which turned 
her brain completely. Wouldn’t 
her dear Mrs. Dobbs give a little 
dance, 80 that she might wear it? 

The lady wavered—thought of 
the expense, then of young Lyve- 
sant. Could he resist her protegce 
in that lovely combination of tulle 
and lilies? 

She assented, in view of a great 
triumph. 

While preparations went forward 
for the party, Katy had taken to 
her bed. Dr. Veasie still attended 
her, and administered tea-spoonfuls 
of water at stated intervals. But 
Mrs. Dobbs had little time to see or 
think of her. 

In a cloud of tulle and lilies, over 
white satin, Miss Hopgood was 
dazzling in beauty. Water-lilies 
sparkling with diamonds, like drops 
of purest water, were wound amid 
her sheen of golden hair, while her 
cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment. 

The rooms were brilliantly light- 
ed and perfumed with flowers, 
while the gay music and lovely 
faces made the scene enchanting. 
Mrs. Dobbs was 8 bland and smiling 
hostess, but she missed a set of 
emeralds, when dressing, which 
disturbed her mind. A vague un- 
easiness oppressed her. Did Li- 
sette appreciate jewels, as well as 
sauces? Then her careless guest 
had broken a choice Venetian bot. 
tle, fall of perfume, over a lovely 
bureau. And, what was more, she 
had set a hot flatiron on her carpet 
covered with rosebuds, and burnt 
a hole. These things rose to her 
mind even in the midst of Strauss’ 
most brilliant waltzes. As couple 
after couple whirled away before 
her, a shrill voice at the door star- 
tled the complacent hostess. 

She turned round—good heav- 
ens! there was old lady Dobbs, 
who regarded dancing as a deadly 
sin. It was no vision: there stood 
the old lady in a short gray dress, 
her bonnet crumpled and all awry. 
In dumb amazement, she stood till 
Mr. Dobbs, telegraphed by his 
spouse, led her up-stairs, where she 
gank into an arm-chair, breathless 
with indignation. 


mot) 
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July's ardent ae are come, 
Foreshadowing the harvest home. 


“Can I believe my eyes, Jim 
Dobbs?” said the old lady. “ You 
a Christian man, and such junket- 
ing in your house asthis! Young 
girls, almost naked, whirling round 
so as to make me dizzy to look at 
them, and sickness—maybe death 
—in your house. I couldn’t sleep 
easy in my bed, so I took a carpet- 
bag and just run down to see for 
myself. And the cars ran off the 
track, and oh, Jim! what a sight 
met my eyes at your door, and your 
father a minister too! Get me a 
cup of tea, Jim,” said the old lady 
with a deep groan, “and think of 
your latter end.” 

Poor Mr. Dobbs !—equally afraid 
of his wife and mother. He de- 
scended a back way to the kitchen 
for his mother's refreshment, and, 
amid direful confusion (Delmoni- 
co’s waiters dashing over him, ar- 
ranging the supper), he succeeded, 
after great difficulty, in getting a 
cup of tea, and, taking it himself, 
ascended. A loud scream was 
heard, and, looking up on the flight 
above him, he saw the sick girl 
with disheveled hair wildly fly- 
ing down. The old lady, tired of 
waiting for her tea, had taken off 
her bonnet, and was standing at 
the parlor door, seeing what awful 
things she could. : 

Attracted by the music, Katy 
paused one moment, then dashed 
wildly in among the dancers—call- 
ing frantically on Tim Dooley. 

The old lady followed in her 
wake, screaming dismally, “‘Small- 
pox—she’s got the smal]-pox!”’ 

At first the astonished company 
looked on the girl as an escaped 
lunatic; but the fearful announce- 
ment of the ancient Dobbs in sten- 
torian tones produced. terror and 
universal consternation. They scat- 
tered like chaff before the wind to 
avoid contact. 

Some vague memory impelled 
the delirious girl to continue her 
search after “Tim Dooley.” Mrs. 
Dobbs roused her energies, and, 
seizing her, got her half way up- 
stairs, when she broke looze and 
dashed down into the kitchen. 
With an agility surprising for her 
years, the old lady kept pace with 
her, shouting “Small-pox” at the 
top of her lungs. 

Here the climax of the evening 
was reached; the colored waiters, 
one and all, dropped their dishes, 
and fled out of the basement door 
into the street before this demon of 
pestilence. With great trouble 
they got the girl up-stairs and 
locked her up. Another physician 
was called in, who pronounced the 
case one of malignant type of small- 
pox. Mrs. Dobbs felt it a righteous 
retribution. 
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She hastened to re-assure her 
guests. Very few were left to lis- 
ten to her impromptu lies, but they 
were ushered to the supper-table, 
half-laid, and an unlimited supply 
of champagne calmed their spirits. 
Mr. Lyvesant had feebly essayed 
flight, but Miss Hopgood threw her- 
self into his arms, sobbing so pret- 
tily that he could not escape. 

With proper dexterity she 
brought round an elopement to 
escape the infected mansion. ‘“ Pa- 
pa was away—what was she to 
do?” Miss Hopgood, hastily wrap- 
ped in a cloak, stepped into a car- 
riage, and was married sans cere- 
monte. When Mrs. Dobbs looked 
up, her young guest had filed, 
and, overcome, she retired, inform- 
ing her husband it was all his 
fault. 

A dark cloud settled on the Dobbs 
mansion. Poor Katy died before 
she could be moved, and Mr. Dobbs 
was seized with the same disease. 
Although he lived, he was feeble 
for months. Mrs. Lyvesant wrote 
a triumphant note to her friend, but 
afterward dropped her acquaint- 
ance, telling mutual friends, sweet- 
ly, that Mrs. Dobbs had an utter 
want of principle, and exposed her 
friends to death. 

“Where is Mrs. Dix?” said Mr. 
Dobbs, feebly, one day, when re- 
covering. 

“She has a great fortune left her 
by her old uncle, Bangs,” sighed 
Mrs, Dobbs. “I saw her in such 
an elegant carriage, on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the other day.” 

“Did you bow?” said the gen- 
tleman. 

“She did not sce me,” said the 
lady; and she thought of a lie and 
its fruits. 
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A PRIMITIVE POST-OFFICE, 

THE simplest post-office in the 
world is to be found on the southern 
extremity of America. For some 
years past a small barrel has been 
fastened by an iron chain to the 
outermost rock of the mountains 
overhanging the Straits of Magel- 
lan, opposite Tierra del Fuego. It 
is opened by every ship which 
passes through the Straits, either 
to place letters in it or to take let. 
tersfrom it. This post-office, there- 
fore, takes care of itself, it is con- 
fided to the protection of seafarers, 
and there is no example of any 
breach of this trast having occurred. 
Every ship undertakes the volun- 
tary transmission of the contents of 
the barrel if their destination is 
within the limits of its voyage. 
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A prompt acknowledgment of a fault is 
the first step towards getting rid of it. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


PROTECTION. 


ST is a very com. 


mon thing to 
charge upon so- 
ciety all the 
~ evils that we see in 
a\ Sy the world, and insist 

upon changing its 
conditions in order to 
cure them. 

The theory is radically 
wrong. The fault is not with so- 
ciety, but with individuals. The 
system of society, of marriage, and 
of all our social relations, seems to 
be based upon the perfection rather 
than the imperfection of individ- 
uals; and it is their shortcomings 
which compel recourse to the legal 
and social restrictions which are 
understood to be necessary for the 
protection of the great and small 
interests of society at larye. 

Men in business, in trade, in 
manufacture, in dealings of any 
kind with men, require the strict- 
est protection from the rapacity, 
the selfishness, the cruelty of each 
other, notwithstanding that they 
have the advantage of equal 
strength, equal knowledge, and 
equal opportunity; but, strange 
to say, although they insist that 
women are the weaker, and the 
more in need of protection, they 
do not extend it to them, in any 
adequate degree, in their relations 
with themselves. 

In marriage, the woman is given 
up altogether into the keeping of 
the man. The exercise of her nat- 
ural functions deprives her of the 
power of self-protection which she 
possesses as a single woman, and 
she is left entirely dependent on 
her husband’s goodness of heart, 
upon his sense of justice, and the 
opinions and prejudices grafted 
upon him by his early habits and 
education. These may prompt him 
to treat his wife as the other half 
of himself, entitled to an equal 
share in whatever is and belongs 
to himself—in his business, in his 
profits, in his income; but it is not 
necessary to say that this is very 
rarely the case. 

I knew one instance, and one 
only, in which it was done. The 
case is the more remarkable, be- 
cause it is twenty-five years since 
tha marriage took place, and it 
proved a singularly happy and 
prosperous one. The parties com- 
menced poor, but they are now 
rich—doth rich—thanks to the gen- 
erous instinct which told the man 
that he had no right to appropriate 
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the entire gains of a conjugal part- 
nership, excepting such small 
moiety as he might choose to con- 
sider would be required for his 
partner’s personal wants. 

I know men who hold up their 
hands in holy horror at such “ des- 
ecration” of the “sacredness” of 
marriage as to presume to speak 
of it as a “ partnership.” 

What! make love a matter of 
business—the sanctities of wedded 
life a question of dollars and cents? 
But living, whether married or 
single, is a question of dollars and 
cents; and it is not I that have 
made it so. I only demand for the 
woman married the protection that 
the man demands for himself in 
cases where his interests are not 
half so much at stake. 

The ballot will not give it to 
her. It would be an instrumen- 
tality which she could use, no 
doubt; but, so long as she is pe- 
cuniarily dependent upon the man, 
he holds the balance of power, and 
she must please him, or live in a 
state of warfare, deprived of what- 
ever compensations or advantayes 
the married state holds out as an 
inducement to women to forfeit 
their independence and individual- 
ity; and she would have to please 
him by her use of the ballot, just 
as she now does in the thousand 
ways in which his position of pro- 
vider renders him able to act as 
dictator. 

Not an iota of the tenderness, or 
devotion, or sweetness that belongs 
to the married state would be im- 
paired by the simple execution of 
an act of justice on the part of the 
husband, by the literal fulfillment, 
in fact, of one-half only of his mar- 
riage vow, which binds him to en- 
dow his wife with al his worldly 
goods—a vow which, of course, 
does not mean anything unless it 
includes the future as well as the 
present, for the worldly goods of 
most young husbands consists of a 
trunk, more or less full of articles 
of wearing apparel, with which it 
is quite impossible they can endow 
their wives; and “ endowment,” 
therefore, in such cases, could only 
be considered a profane joke, which 
it would be sacrilege to incorporate 
in the marriage service. 

The simple fact, apart from sen- 
timentalism, is this: that marriage 
binds a woman to the performance 
of certain duties, entails certain 
risks, and prevents her from follow- 
ing the bent of her own inclina- 
tions in any specific career. It 
should, therefore, offer the certainty 
of a return for her labor and sacri- 
fice; and it ig not too much to say, 
that, gt present, it does nothing of 
the a. 


The birds are alnging sweetly 
Upon the maple bough ; 
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The fragrant breath of Sammer 
Is floating round us now. 


A young girl marries a poor man, 
and performs the manifold duties 
incident to her position until he 
becomes rich. He is then inde. 
pendent, and his own master. She 
is still dependent upon him. He 
speculates and loses the fortune 
which she had helped to gain; or, 
he flings her aside for a woman 
better adapted, as he fancies, to his 
present position. 

In either case she is helpless. 
She has no redress. The law can 
do nothing for her. It may award 
her a pittance, but it is at his option 
whether he pays it or not, and the 
friend of either sex who dares to 
succor an injured wife, risks life 
and reputation. 

Such instances are not rare; they 
occur every day. At the best, the 
woman obtains no return commen- 
surate with that of the man. The 
accumulations of the years of their 
wedded life are in his hands. She 
may share in the growth of luxury 
and the additional comfort which 
surrounds their home, but she can 
do nothing of herself. It does not 
belong to her. She can neither 
buy it, sell it, nor will it, while her 
husband can do all of these. 

The law pre-supposes every man 
the guardian, protector, and care- 
taker of his family. The law also 
pre-supposes a man honest and 
truthful until he is proven dishon- 
est and false; but does that prevent 
men from requiring written agrec- 
ments or contracts, signed before 
witnesses? or prevent them from 
requiring receipts for every dollar 
they pay? Certainly not. 

In like manner, is it wise or right 
for women to consign themselves 
to the keeping of men—contract to 
be faithful wives, mothers of their 
children, housekeepers, and often 
the maid-of-all-work for the family 
—without some guarantee for the 
future—some interest in the results 
of those enterprises which the man 
can pursue without let or hin- 
drance ? 

It may be said that the interests 
of her family, the gratification of 
her affection as wife and mother, is, 


‘and should be, sufficient for any 


woman. But, does not her hus- 
band share in these realizations of 
domestic comfort and happiness? 
Is not his desire for a home and 
children generally as great as hers? 
and his pleasure and pride in them 
equal to, if different from hers? 
Yet he requires something else— 
why should not she? 

Moreover, ‘ue stronger her love, 
the greater her care and anniety 
for the welfare of her family, and 
the more is she interested in what- 
ever is done that may affect their 
future. Thousands of wives and 


mothers see the slow accumulations 
of years drifted away by specula- 
tions, by the indulgence of whim, 
fancy, and caprice, without the 
power to lift a finger or perform 
one act to arrest the desolation and 
ruin which they see before them! 

This could never be if wives were 
entitled by law and custom to the 
equal share in the income and its 
accumulations; for women are 
more secure and safe in their 
method of doing business than men, 
and, if they make smaller gains, 
take less risks, and rarely lose what 
they have. ; 

It is curious also that, little as 
women are accustomed to the re- 
sponsibility of providing for a fami- 
ly, they develop a singular faculty 
for it when forced into it by circum- 
stances. If the mother dies and 
leaves young children, the family is 
nearly always broken up; if the 
father dies, on the contrary, it is a 
hundred fo one but the mother, 
weak, delicate though she may have 
seemed to be, maintains them and 
keeps them together. 

It is suicidal to the best interests 
of the country, as well as individu- 
als, for men to be allowed, as they 
now are, the whole, sole, uncon- 
trolled use of property, irrespective 
of the existence of wife or children. 

It is true that the wife’s signa- 
ture is required by law to deeds for 
the transfer of real estate—but what 
a farce such a formality is! What 
can the wife do but sign when the 
the husband insists, and when it 
has become necessary, through his 
follies or misfortunes, for him to 
sell ? 

The existence of such a law does 
sometimes enable her to make 
terms with hungry and rapacious 
creditors, and the power it places in 
her hands may occasion a few do- 
mestic squabbles, but the result is 
always the same. 

The selfish and short-sighted 
policy which concentrates the 
wealth of the family in the -hands 
of one man gives every one an in- 
terest in his death rather than in 
his life. If he should die, his wife 
is entitled to a third of his property, 
and his children to the remainder ; 
but they might starve while he 
lived, with his money bags within 
their reach; yet, if they should 
touch them, it would be theft. 

A just distribution of property 
and the savings from family in- 
comes would give one-third to the 
wife, one-third to the husband, and 
one-third to the children, the latter 
to be employed or reserved for their 
use and benefit. At death, each 
would then be entitled to make 
what disposition of it they chose, 
and besides having freedom and 


pleasure in the use of something 
they could call their own, during 
their lives could not be dispossessed 
of their natural rights by auy freak 
of fancy, disease, or idiosyncrasy, 
such as often attacks men with 
minds burdened by one idea, that of 
moncy-getting. 

If we were living in the milleni- 
um, and men were capable of being 
a law unto themselves, some excuse 
would exist for the power placed in 
their hands over the lives and in- 
terests of women; but, unhappily, 
we have not yet reached that ex. 
alted confition, and, even if we had, 
nothing would be more likely to 
drag men back again to the lowest 
depth of fallen human nature than 
the possession of irresponsible 
power. Only Infinite Goodness can 
stand it. . 

The remedy lies with women 
themselves, and in the creation of a 
public opinion that will not tolerate 
such evident injustice. No girl or 
woman should consent to marry a 
man who will not give her a legal 
claim upon one-third of his surplus 
income during his life, and allowing 
her to become responsible for the 
use of it. By surplus income is 
meant the money left after setting 
aside a stated sum for regular ex- 
penses, and, as was remarked be- 
fore, one-third should goto the wife, 
one-third to the husband, and one- 
third reserved for the use of the 
children—their education, and the 
like. 

This honest and faithful distribu- 
tion would prove the greatest pos- 
Bible incentive to good manage. 
ment, order, industry, and economy. 
Each would be stimulated to do 
their best, and the family would be 
not only protected, but itself the 
inspiration and protection of the 
highest principles and best inter- 
ests of the community. 


lamonds of (hought. 


Economy is the parent of integrity, of 
liberty, and of ease; and the sister of tem- 
perance, of cheerfulness, and health; and 
profasenees is a crue] and crafty demon, 
that gradually involves her followers in 
dependence and debts, that is, fetters 


them with ‘irons that enter into their 
souls.”” 


Wim and Wear.—Those who have 
been forced to eat the hardest crusts in 
youth will have the daintiest side-dishes 
for their old age. Riches may give a 
youth a false start, but poverty will braee 
up his sinews, improve his digestion, 
teach him how to bear panishment, and 
make him hard, 


Pian SPEAKING.—It would be morc 
obliging to say plainly, we cannot do 
what is desired, than to amuse pcople 
with false words, which often puts them 
upon falsc measures. 


SENTIMENT.—There is sentiment in all 
women, and sentiment gives delicacy to 
thought and tact to manner; but senti- 
ment with men is generally acquired, an 
offspring of the intellectual quality, not, 
a8 with the other sex, of the moral. 


FRrenps.—Gain a friend by a quarrel, if 
it is poesible; never lose one, however— 
this is possible ; for there is a pecullar 
mode of conduct, even when dissension 
reigns, that commands veneration and 
generates esteem. 

WixE.—Let all young people forbear 
the use of wine or sirong drinks, as well 
as spiced and hot meats. They introduce 
& preternatural heat into the body, and at 
last hinderand extinguish the natural. 


Lovz.—True and pure love is never sel- 
fish. It has for ite alm the happiness of 
its object, and life seems to be valuable 
in a degree.as it permits one continuous 
striving to effect it. 


BEAUTY AND W1T.—Handsome features 
alone are incapable of expressing real 
beauty, ag speech alone is incapable of 
expressing wit. 


PURITY oF Lirz.—Let our lives be pure 
as snow-fields, where our footsteps leave 
a mark, but not a stain. 


ILLusions.—In youth we feel the richer 
for every new illusion; in mature years 


for every one we loze. 


Dor Pice 


I Am in all things, bad and good ; 

Where I am not is lack in food. 

I dwell in morning's fleecy cloud, 

I shun the lowly, haunt the proud; 

I seek the co: ert of the wood, 

And linger with the briny flood; 

No wit or learning is about me, 

Yet nothing’s understood without me. 
([Lettrer D.] 


An American minister, of fine deacrip- 
tive power, was on one occasion preach- 
ing about heaven, and, to show the ab- 
surdity of Emanuel Swedenborg on the 
subject, drew a graphic picture of the 
Swedenborgian heaven, with its beautiful 
fields, fine horsee, cows, and pretty wo- 
men; and in the midst of his glowing 
description, a good old sister, carried 
away with the scene, went into raptures 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Glory, glory, glory!” 
The preacher was so discuncerted that he 
paused, seeming hardly to know what 
next to do, till the presidiug elder in the 
stand behind him cried out to the shouter, 
‘* Hold on there, sister; you are shouting 
over the wrong heaven."’ 


PosTERiIty.—General Smith, in Con- 
gress, while delivering one of the long 
prosy speeches for which he was noted, 
said to Henry Clay, ‘‘ You speak, sir, for 
the present generation, but I speak for 
posterity.” ‘Yce,” replied the great 
Kentuckian, ‘‘and it seems you are re- 
solved toapeak till your audience arrives.” 


Women's Riguts iN TuRKEY.—The 
ladies of Turkey have taken to reading 
the newspapers, and have started one of 
their own, printed on fine yellow paper. 
They will insist on ‘‘ woman’s rights" 
next. 


A ForBIDDEN -PILRASURE. — Ladies 
shonld never indulge in anticipation, for 
we all know how objectionable a woman 
is who looks forward.— Punch. 


A CELEBRATED wit was asked if he knew 
Theodore Hook. ‘* Yes,"’ replied he; 
‘* Hook and eye are old associates.” 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY, 


® ONE of tho best evidences of the 
~ strong common-sense as well as 
good sense of American women is 
the eagerness with which they 
adopted the short walking-dress, 
and the persistency with which 
they adhere to it. We have not 
seen a trailiny dress in the street 
for years, and this season, though 
an effort has been made to length- 
y® en walking-dresses go that they 
would touch the ground, it proved 
abortive, skirts of that kind being 
found so uncomfortable and go apt 
to soil, as to be a nuisance. 


The medium, therefore, or the 
length which “ elears ” the ground, 
is consequently adhered to, and will 
be, we believe, during the existence 
of the present generation. The mass 
of women have occasion to use 
their own means of locomotion, to 
traverse the streets, and busy them- 
selves at home in their own domes- 
tic concerns, and a trailing dress 
» under such circumstances is as un- 
$ cleanly and unladylike as it is ab- 
& surd; and, however fashion may 
change, we hope the short dress 
for ordinary, and especially prome- 


House or DrnNER Tomer of 
gray English grenadine and spring 
green faille. Tho skirt is of gren- 
adine, covered with natrow flounces 
bound with the silk. The low, 
square-cut tunic is of silk, bordered 
with fringe, and headed with a 
feathered-out ruching. The sleeves 
are ruffled at the elbow. A tulle 


be slightly losing caste. Many of 
the elegant summer robes are made 
without either. Lovely striped 
grenadines are made plain, or only 
bordered with erépe in a contrast- 
ing color, edged with lace, and or- 
namented with sash to correspond. 
White grenadines, striped with 
satin, are trimmed very effectively 
with scarlet or blue in this way. | handkerchief, laid in folds, is worn 
Favorite and fashionable dresses | imside the bodice. 


are of white organdy trimmed with |. A very original DINNER Dress 
black velvet. The flounces are | for a middle-aged lady is composed 
edged with narrow velvet ; the sash of chocolate-colored grenadine, the 
may either be of nftslin edged with | demi trained skirt bordered with a 
narrow velvet, or of wide velvet flounce of the same, bound with 
alane. — satin of the same shade. Above 

Very rich dresses are altogether| this is a cross-cut fold of white 
of costly lace over silk. Nothing | satin covered with black lace in. 
else begins to make g0 elegant 4! sertion, and above this again a fold 
toilet, or oneso sure to be admired. | of chocolate-colored satin, also cov- 

Flowers are used in the greatest ered with black lace. A basque, 
profusion. They have quite taken | out square in front, is fitted over a 
the place of jewels, as ornaments round panier and upperskirt, which 
for young girls. Trails are used is finished at the sides with sashes, 
connecting the bodice with the/ The long, tight. sleeves have two 
lower skirt; graceful sprays and ruffies at the elbows Basque, 
branches with tendrils, instead of sashes, and upperskirt, are trim- 
sashes ; and wreaths for the hair med to match the skirt. 


with long cordons, which mix care- A Prerry, SUMMER EVENING 


lessly with the braids and curls. : 
nade purposes, will be adhered to. | Bonneta have only increased in| TOMET for a young lady consists 
of a plain dress of turkois-blue 


__A short, loose jacket, cut up on height, not enlarged in size. They | ® ; : 
the back, is the fashionable accom- are, however, very little worn, ex- silk, with low, Square-cut bodice 
paniment of the suit this season, cepting’ for church and dreasy oc-| #94 Very short sleeves, Overdrese 
and is worn by ladies of any *8@|casions. Round hats have almost | f White organdy, scolloped out 
BP to forty. After that, the “ Met- | wholly taken their place for street round the bottom, and finished 
ternich” seems to form a more wear. with lace or needlework following 

the line of the scollops. The over. 


suitable outside garment, as it 
gives more drapery to the figure, dress is at least three inches short. 
Among the novelties. are white er than the silk underdress, which 
is very moderately trained. Low, 


muslin shawls, cut exactly in the 
shape of a lace “ point.” They are square bodice, and short sleeves of 
muslin, trimmed with lace or nee- 


trimmed with one row of fluting dl k, and full. wid h of 
©work, and full, wide sash o 


six inches in depth, and two ruffles, 
each three inches wide, above, silk, fringed out upon tho 
ends. 


‘They are worn loose at the neck, 
and draped at the back to form a A VERY HANDSOME Dress, mado 

tunic fichu, as lace shawls often recently for a bridesmaid, was of 
et, cut up on the back and sides, | white India muslin, trimmed with bow, or other ornament, taking 


5 
are, 
Paniers and overskirts seem to and bordered with a single ruffle, green satin, Valenciennes lace and | their place. 
‘ : > 


insertion, the panier trimmed with 
satin bows and sashes, the wreath fy 
being of wild roses and white §& 
heath ; tulle vail. | 5 


At a fashionable wedding recent. :t 
ly, the six bridesmaids wore dresses 
of white muslin, made short, with 
five flounces ; light-blue silk bodi- * 
ces and basques, trimmed with & 
light-blue satin. The white mus- 
lin bodies were worn open, in a 
point in front. White tulle bon. 43 
nets, with blue and white flowerg, 
Each of the bridesmaids wore a & 
crystal locket set in gold, present. & 
ed by the bridegroom, and each ¢ 
carried a bouquet of scarlet and 
white flowers. 


A BALL Tomer of white tulleis ¢ 
trimmed with a succession of nar. % 
row plaited flounces, with a tunic & 
overdress of light-creen erépe de 
Chine, cut in the form of leaves, 
and bordered with rich Valenci- 
ennes lace, headed with a band of 
light-green curled feathers. The 
low, square-cut bodice has a basque, 
and the ornamental bows are of 
‘Valenciennes insertion, edged with 
lace. . &§ 

A PRETTY SumMER Surr is of ¥ 
white satin cloth. It has a short, ; 
loose jacket, cut up on the back, - 
and trimming of flat plaited bands, 
and insertion of Hamburgh em- 
broidery. 

A STYLISH MORNING Dness for 
Saratoga consists of a skirt of blue 
and white striped foulard, and a 
Watteau of white muslin trimmed 
with ruffles and muslin bouillons, 
beneath which L‘ue ribbon is run, 
and blue ribbon bo.rs, 


°ee—_. 
SASHES, 


THESE are now, in many instan- 
ces, dispensed with; a four-sided 


. Ee eee) 
TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 
HANDSOME WALKING-DRESS of 

grisatle silk. The suit consists of 
dress with round skirt, trimmed 
with ruffles bound with primrose- 
colored satin. Overskirt open in 
the back, and looped up on the side 
with bows bound to match. Sash 
of the satin, and short, loose jack- 
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The earth bs decked with flowers, 


212 ‘The greves are green and bright, 
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RECEPTION AND EVENING TOIL- 
ETS, HOME DRESS AND STREET 
COSrUMES. 


(See double page Engraving.) 

Fie. 1—A_ recherché design for 
grenadine over silk. Our model is in 
black grenadine and magenta silk. 
The skirt is of magenta silk, orna- 
mented with a broad trimming of 
grenadine arranged in five clusters of 
box-plaits, the interstices being filled 
with a full oblong rosette of magenta 
silk surrounded by narrow black 
guipurelace. The overskirt, of grena- 


dine, has a round apron-front, and is 


open up the back just meeting at the 


* waist, but fulllng apart as it desccnds, 


disclosing a sash—ailso of grenadinc— 
trimmed with a fall of wide guipure 
lace headed by a feathered ruching of 
magenta silk, and ornamented with a 
rosette to match those on the skirt. 
The oversklrt ia trimmed with a ruffle 
of grenadine attached by a fold of 
magenta silk, and is looped on the 
sides under a silk rosette. The par- 
tially-fitting Jacket is of grenadine 
lined with silk, and fs open In the 
back to the waist, where it is orna- 
mented with a rosctte like the others 
on the dress, only smaller. Flowing 
sleeves lined with silk... This design 
ig very pretty in all black, or in other 
colors—black and grecn or blue, or 
white and bluse, forexample. The ro- 
settes are made by feathcring out one 
side of a bias piece of silk, and then 
plaiting it very full. <A black lace 
bonnet, trimmed in a color to corre- 
spond with the silk, would be au fait 
with this stylish costume. 


Fie. 2.—An exquisite evening toilet 
of rose-colored gaze de Chambéry, havy- 
ing a trailing skirt bordered with a 
5-inch flounce @ la Zusse. Over this 
falls a 14-inch flounce, cut outin broad 
scollops on the bottom and set on in 
box-plalts. The heading is composed 
of a double ruching of rose-plaiting 
arranged in clusters, a large bow of 
rose-colored silk being placed perpen- 
dicularly at every third plait. The 
flounces, ruchings, ruffles and puff. 
are all bound with silk of exactly the 
same shade as the dress. The very 
full overskirt is cut short in the front, 
and very long in the back, and is gar- 
nished with four 4-inch ruffles, with 
a puff above of about the same width, 
attached by folds of silk, leaving a 
narrow ruffle on each edge. It is 
looped high on cach side under a large 
silk bow with long scarf-like ends 
trimmed with fringe. Corsage ad basque 
with square neck, and a derthe of silk 
trimmed with fringe—as is also the 
bottom of the basque. Short puffec 
sleeves. Coiffure of loops ornamented 
with pink hyacinths. 


Fig. 3.—A distingué promenade cor- 
tume for mornin: , of éeru linen, the 
17-inch flounce on the bottom of the 
skirt edged with unbleached guipure 
lace and narrow black velvet. This 
flounce is arranged in kilt plaits, and 
is attaclied by a band of black velvet, 
Icaving a heading at the top which is 
also cdged with velvet. Just above, 
two narrower flounces are arranged 
across the front width, and finished 
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‘both edges with double ruchings of 


forming a pointed collar at the back. 
Coat sleeves trimmed with ruching. 
Sash to correspond. 


at each side by large bows of the ma- 
terial trimmed with velvet and lace. 
The overskirt—open in front and per- 
fectly equare in the back—lis trimmed 
with two flounces across the back, and 
one up each side of the front slightly 
graduated toward the waist. A short 
square postillion trimmed to corre- 
spond. High waist with cpaulets of 
plaiting. 

Fig. 4.—A reception or dinner toi- 
let in taffetas glacé, color vert du Nil. 
The train ekirt is garnished with a 
deep vandyked flounce, bound with 
velvet of the same shade, falling over 
five narrow ruffics alternately of the 
shade of the dress and of silk two 
shades lighter. The dcep flounce is 
headed with a feathered ruching of 
the two shades combined, and each 
vandyke is ornamented with a rosette, 
also of the two shades, made in the 
same manner as those on the costume 
of Fig 1. Long postillion to corre- 
spond. Waist high in the back and 
square in the front, trimmed with 
feathered ruching. Flowlng slecves 
trimmed with ruffics. Coiffure of 
puffs and braids adorned with apple- 
biossoms.’ 

Fig. 5.—Street costume of black al- 
paca, Buffalo brand, the skirt made a 
comfortable walking length and or- 
namented with a row of Empress 
pliseés 18 inches deep, finished on 


silk, the demi-train skirt bordered 
with an 18-inch box-plaited flounce, 
arranged in clusters of three, and 
edged and headed with a band of dark 
stone-colored gros-grain, three inches 
wide. The skirt is additionally orna- 
mented with pointed bands of gros- 
grain, cighteen inches lony and three 
wide, which are arranged perpendicu- 


top of the center plait In cach cluster. 


blaék velvet buttons. Tight basque, 


mounted by a smaller one. 


ruff of Valenciennes. 


top and bottom with violct silk. 


alpaca having a bow of narrow black | bound with velvet. Overskirt ar- 
velvet placed between the plaits, as 
secn In the trimming on the walst. 
Polonaise, forming deep points back 
and front, very full in the back, and 
looped in the center and at the sides 


by large velvet bows. The trimming 


flounece. Cors 
across the fr 


with velvet. Flowing slecves, with a 


of ruching on the bottom is continued ; flounce at the bottom to match that 
| on the skirt. 


up the fronts and ower the shoulders, 


JEWELRY, 
WE illustrate this month a rich necklace of gold from the establishment 
of Ball, Black & Co. The pendant cameo, of a rich dark-brown color, re- 


presents a graceful dancing-girl of the East, and is encircled by a sctting of 


pearls. By an Ingenious contrivance, the necklace can be separated into two 
parts, and used, on occasion, as bracelets. Price $320. 
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Fig. 6.—Home dress of grisaille 


larly, each alternate one descending 
on the spaces in the flounce, while the 
intermediate ones are finished at the 


The bands are attached with large 


trimmed with bands of gros-grain, the 
back forming a deep postillion sur- 
Square 
neck trimmed round with a band of 
gros-grain and filled in with a fluted 


Fie. 7.—Reception-toilet of laven- 
der pow? de soie, the trailing skirt or- 
mented with a 20-inch flounce bound 


This flounce is attached with a fold 
of violet silk, leaving a narrow head- 
ing above, and is looped i. festoons 
by means of puffs of violet silk bound 
with black velvet, the lower ends 
trimmed with black si‘k fringe, and 
the tops finished with a bow of violet 


ranged and trimmed to match the 
e high, with a berthe 
formed of puffs of 
lavender bound with violet, and 
fastened with bands of yiolct hound 
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SUMMER BONNETS, 


A MORE extended observance of . 


the suminer styles shows tbat there 
is a slight increase in size, or else 
the fact that so many round hats 
are worn conveys that impression. 

It is true, however, that bonnets 
are a trifle larger; there is more 
form and shape to them, they stand 
higher upon the head, display mere 
drapery, and afford more opporta- 
nity for ornament. 

The more elegant bonnets of the 
season are undoubtedly of fine 
straw, chip, or hair, trimmed with 
the beautiful crépe deChinein bright 
yet delicate colors. There is somé- 
thing exquisitely soft and graceful 
about this fabric, and its long dis- 
use brings it back to us with all the 
freshness of novelty. Itis generally 
arranged with lappets, edged with 
fringe or lace, the additional orna- 
ments consisting of roses in two 
colors without foliage. 

The “Pamela” is a very pretty 
Watteau bonnet of fine straw and 
tulle: The brim is of straw, and is 


partly turned up and lined with. 


velvet. There is a cluster of half 
opened roses in mixed colors upon 
one side. The strings are of wide 
tulle, simply hemmed. 

The “Charlotte Corday ’’ is the 
most stylish bonnet in black lace. 
It has a high, round “ cap” crown 
of sprigged black tulle, laid over 
white foundation net. There is a 
deep border consisting of two rows 
of lace—one black, the other white, 
the black lacu deepening into a fall 
at the back ; a twist of black ribbon 
with large bow, no ends, and a 
branch of Llossoming laurel ar- 
ranged upon the side. 

One of the most successful of this 
season’s styles is the “ Girondin.” 
It is always made in black horse- 
hair, is large, with an indented brim 
turned down, and a look of great 
distinction. It is usually trimmed 
with quilled black lace, broad gros- 
grain ribbon, and a jet ornament. 
It is more distinctive in all black 
than where there is an admixture 
of color. 

Brides’ bonnets are composed of 
a high puff of white crape or white 
tulle. A double row of white 
blonde across the front, through the 
center of which isa rouleau of white 
satin. White blonde as an edge to 
the white satin strings, and also to 
the bonnet at the back, and orna- 
ments, consisting of a spray and 
long trail of white lilac and orange 
buds, arranged in a cluster over the 
forehead and branching off over the 
chignon. 

Ma. Demorest's Instructions on Dress 
and Dres-making, for the Spring and Sum- 


nfer of 1870, is mailed f:ve on receipt of 
15 cts... Do not fail to.send for a copy. 
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We'll cull the fairest flowers 
That grow in mussy bowers, 


BONNETS FOR JULY. 


new fashion they were not popular. 


They have simply grown into favor 


on their own. merits, the little 
bonnets, which actually made the 
round hats seem lurge and pro- 
tective by comparison, no doubt 
aiding them to reach the place 
that they occupy in the general 
estimation. 

Excepting for dress occasions, 
and for church, hats are now worn 
almost altogether by ladies of al- 
most all ages, and, though some 
still retain a pr-judice, and con- 
sider them “bad style” for any 
but school-girls, yet their conve- 
nience, availability and readiness, 
half conquer even these. 

The popular round hat for sum- 

7 mer wear is a high-crowned, sugar- 
‘ & loaf shape, somewhat in the Italian 
banditti style, with a brim which 
is sometimes bent down, and some- 
times turned up. It is made in 
black and white Neapolitan, in 
rice straw, in chip, in every color 
of ordinary English straw, and 
is always trimmed with bands of 
velvet or gros-grain, flawers stand 
ing upright against the crown, 
and a long ganze vail, of a color 

to suit the hat or the dress. 

A very pretty white chip is trim- 
med with black velvet, a scarf of 
blue crépe de Chine, edged with 
fringe, and a short plume of curled 
blue feathers. 

A second model has the brim 
turned up at the back only, and 
surmounted by a double quilling 
of black lace; lappets of black 
Jace pass around the crown and 
fall at the back, intermingled with 
ivy leaves. A large pink crushed 
rose is placed at the side. 

A third model has a quilling of 
black lace standing up against the 
crown, the edge falling over the 
brim. atthe back there is a bow 
of wide grosgrain ribbon with 

3 long ends, and in front a branch of 
white water-lilies, set up against a 
short black ostrich plume, which 
curls over the crown. 

Very pretty dress bonnets are 
made of a single high puff of tulle 
over crape, the puff divided in the 
center into a sort of fan-shape by a 
compact cluster of smal] flowers, 
with leaves, which stretch off into 
a cordon over the chignon. 

A bride’s bonnet is of white tulle, 
edged in front with a double row 
of white lace, with a rouleau of 
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To those who remember the pre- 
judice that formerly existed in re- 
gard to round hats, it must be 
surprising to see, now, to what an 
extent they are worn. The simple 
assertion that ladies adopted them, 
as they always adopt a new fashion, 
does not explain it, because as a 


of fine black Milan. 
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white satin in the center. A 
wreath of white hawthorn, forming 
a compact bouquet in the center 
over the forehead, constitutes the 
trimming, in conjunction with 
bows of white satin ribbon, and 
lappets of elegant blonde lace. 

Black lace, dotted with silk or 
jet, is used equally for bonnets and 
round hats, and forms very useful 
styles, such as can be wora with 
all sorts of dresses. The vail to 
hats of this description is generally 
of the same material, is long, edged 
with narrow black thread edging, 
worn straight across the face, and 
forms lappets at the back. 


Hat of white Neapoli- ¥ 
tan, high crown, roll # 
brim. Trimmed with blue 
satin de Chine, gros-grain ZZ 
ribbon streamers, and a 7 
French rose in front. 


Hat of fine Milan braid. 
Trimmed with white vel- 
vet, a roll of velvet around 
the crown, and white rib- 
bon streamers; a bunch of 
rose-buds and grasses js - 
set at one side. A very 
stylish hat for little girls, 


THe Bavarta Hat, 


Trimmed with black 
gros-grain ribbon, fall- 
ing in streamers behind ; 
two ostrich tips sur- 
rounding a French rose 
aresetalittleattheside. |\\\ SS 

The above are sketched from hats 
on exhibition at the establishment of 
J. R. Terry, 19 Union Square. 


NEW DESIGNS IN COIFFURES, 


Our illustrations for this month 
are taken from veritable coiffures 
worn at a recent fashionable enter- 
tainment. Any person can easily ar- 
range them from the explicit direc- 
tions given below by the Professeur 
de Coiffure, N. Helmer, who designed 


and executed them. 


Nos. 1 anD 2 are side and back 
views of the same coiffure, and are 
arranged as follows: Part the hair 
from var to ear about five inches from 
the front, and tie the back hair tol- 
erably high. Then part the front 
hair on both sides in a straight line 
with the eyes, roll the hair back from 
the temples, as shown in the engray- 
ing, make a small Ponpadow: of the 


huir in the middle, and fasten a fri- 
sette between the puffs on the left, 
and a ribbon bow on the right. A 
braid en diadéme ‘finishes the front. 
For the back, divide the hair into 
seven strands—three large, and four 
small ones. Roll the large ones over 
good-sized rouleaux crépes (generally 
called ‘‘Topsies’’), and the others 


<= > 


over smaller ones. A medium-sized 
braid, cable shape, finishes this really 
graceful coiffure. 


_ No. 3.—Part the hair in the middle 
and then from ear to-ear, five inches 
from the front. Tie the back hair 
the same as in No. 1, roll the front 
hair back @ la Marie Stuart, and finish 
with a small braid en diadéme. The 
back hair is rolled in large puffs on 
the sides, and smaller ones in the 
middle. <A rose is placed in the cen- 
ter of the front, and another behind 
the left ear. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
SPEEL PLATE, 


Fic. 1.—An elegant dinner dress of 
light-green ponlt de soie shading on 
white, with a court train opening over 
a petticoat of white silk. The petti- 
coat is trimmed with clusters of green 
silk folds, alternating with rows of 
black thread lace headed by puffs of 
white silk attached with folds of green. 
The train is trimmed with narrow 
folds of white silk, which represent 
revers at the sides held by full bows 
and ends of green silk bound with 
white. Heart-shaped corsage with 
revers trimmed with narrow thread- 
lace and folds of white silk. Fluted 
collarette of linen cambric, edged 
with Valenciennes. Square flowing 
sleeve over a coat sleeve of white silk, 
trimmed to match the petticoat. Full 
ornament of lace and silk at the back 
of the belt. 


Fig. 2.—Traveling-costume of buff 
linen, trimmed with bias bands of the 
goods edged with black braid, and 
pointed straps attached with jet but- 
tons. A back view —showing the 
stylish arrangement of the flounee and 
the lower part of the basque—will be 
found in another part of the magazine. 


Fic. 3.—Promenade costume in two 
shades of brown—chestnut and al- 
mond. The body of the’skirt is of al- 
mond-color, bordered with five 3-inch 
flounces—alternately light and dark— 
over which falls a 15-inch flounce, also 
of almond-color, cut in vandykes 
edged with self-color, and ornamented 
with rosettes of the darker shade. 
The heading is double-feathered ruch- 
ing of chestnut-color. Half-fitting 
basque, forming an overskirt, ar- 
ranged to correspond with the skirt. 
Coat sleeves trimmed on the lower 


part with ruffles, the vandyked flounce - 


and ruching being placed at the elbow 
to represent a flowing sleeve. 
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“TURKISH TALMA.” 

THIs pretty wrap is especially 
adapted to watering-place uses. It 
is simple in shape, and made in fine 
Oriental cashmere, bordered with 
rich silk and gold fringe. It is fas- 
tened at the throat with handsome 
buttons, crocheted in silk and gold 
thread. Scarlet and gold, or crim- 
son and gold, or blue and gold, 
should be predominating colors in 
the material. 


We'll climb the mountain, 
Or hie to the fountain, 
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And sing our glad chorus 
While bright clouds pass o'er us, 


SHORT COSTUMES FOR JULY. 
(See full-page Engraving.) 

Fia. 1.—Afternoon dress of striped 
Japanese poplin—black and white— 
the skirt ornamented with black silk 
fringe and two rows of black velvet, 
which are surmounted by a single- 
plaited ruching of black silk. This 
trimming is arranged in broad scol- 
lops, with a bow of silk trimmed 
with velvet, placed at each junction. 
Square-necked overdress of black 
silk, the skirt, with full panier back 
and round apron, trimmed to match 
the underskirt. Pretty in striped 
summer silk garnished with blue, and 
blue silk overdress, or,in the more 
economical striped poplin, with al- 
paca overdress. 


Fig. 2.—Morning promenade-cos- 
tume of white linen, the 12-inch 
flounce on the bottom of the skirt 
headed by a double fluting, attached 
by a bias band stitched on by ma- 
chine. Above this are semicircles of 
fluting, separated by linen bows 
which can easily be removed for wash- 
ing. Overskirt bouffant in the back 
and en revers in front, trimmed with 
fluting. Plain waist with round re- 
vers and narrow collar. Close sleeves 
with trimming to match that on the 
skirt. Bonnet of white chip, orna- 
mented with ruchings of black lace 
interspersed with fleld-flowers. Tie- 
strings of light-blue gros-grain ribbon. 
A very pretty effect may be produced 
by making the bows, sash, and tie- 
strings of the bonnet of ribbon of 
some color becoming to the wearer. 
This design would be equally as ap- 
propriate for any other thin goods, 
or for any of the silk or woolen ma- 
terials used fo = 


wear. : 

1¢. 3.—Walking-costume of gray 
crépe Hugénie, the skirt bordered with 
a 14-inch gathered flounce, the edge 
of which is finished with a broad 
binding of golden-brown silk cut in 
scollops. The heading is composed 
of five scolloped ruffles, alternately 
gray and brown, three standing and 
two falling over the flounce. Over- 
skirt formed of detached gores and 
a rather wide apron-front. Tight 
basque with square neck—the bottom 
cut to match the overskirt. The 
overskirt, basque, and coat sleeves 
are trimmed .to correspond with the 
heading to the flounce. 
of gray straw, ornamented with a 
voulean of brown gros-grain and a 


STL 


tuft of brown and gray plumes at the |* 


back. 
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NECcKTIES.—Muslin neckties in 
the form of sailor knots, embroi- 
dered in black and red, and edged 
with Valenciennes insertion, are a 
pretty trifle. Short scarfs of China 
crépe in various colors, just long 


Chapeau rond |. 


COSTUME FAUVETTE. 


A STYLISH street suit in grisaille summer silk, trimmed with black gros-grain. The 
design can be easily copied from the illustration, making the lower flounce fourteen 
inches deep, and the second one eight inches, and the bindings, bands, and plait- 
ings of gros-grain, each three inches wide. 


IONE DRESS. 


Home dress of white grenadine, made over light-blue silk. The skirt is made just 
to touch the ground, and is bordered with a sixteen-inch flounce, arranged as seen in 
the illustration. This flounce, as are also the ruffles which are disclosed by the 
loopings, is bound top and bottom with light-blue silk, and edged with narrow blue 
fringe. It is attached with ruchings of silk, and bows made of grenadine and silk 
combined. Overskirt arranged and trimmed to correspond, forming a full panier at 
the back. Sash of blue silk. Half fitting sack, open en chale, with a standing ruche 
of lace. Flowing sleeves to match. 


HELENA SUIT. 
Tas stylish costume is made in light-brown chené mohair, garnished with folds 


—— 
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enough to tie in a bow at the neck, and feathered ruchings of brown silk. It will be noticed that the three upper folds 


the ends being pointed and fringed, 
are worn with linen suits. 
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Lavies will please examine our new 
Premium Lists for 1870-71. 


stop at the side seams of the front width—which is cut wider than usual—and a long 
circular apron is simulated by a ruffle of brown silk, with a heading to correspond 
with that of the folds. The round postillion is gathered into the belt, instead of 
plaited, as is usual. With the two views, the design can be easily copied without 
further explanation, It is very handsome in gray Japanese silk trimmed with 
folds and ruchings of violet, or in hair-striped summer silk trimmed with stone. 
color. 
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RUFFS, 


THE fashion of wearing ruffs is 
revived ; but we hope it will not 
reach the dimensions of the ruff of 
the Elizabethan age, which a writer 
describes as follows: 


The wearer of the ruff was in a 
state of ceaseless agony, lest its fine 
inflexibility should be broken, and 
its bewired and starched circumfer- 
ence should have a fall. The Eliz- 
abethan fop drew back from all 
who approached too near, crying, 
“Not so close, thy breath will draw 
my ruff.’ The chief utensil for 
keeping ruffs in order was the 
“poking-stick of steel,” which Au- 
tolycus had among his wares. By 
the aid of the poking-stick, heated 
in the fire, the folds of the ruffs 
were ironed into the precise sym- 
metry which was the glory of the 
Elizabethan exquisite. Their use 
began about -1576, according te 
Stowe, and, under the fosteriug care 
of starch and poking-sticks, the 
ruff shot out to the length of “a 
quarter of a yard.” This vast 
structure of gauze was called, in 
England, “the French ruff,” while 
the French retaliated, and called it 
the ‘English monster.” Queen 
Elizabeth, who had a yellow throat, 
wore the highest and stiffest ruff 
in Europe, with the exception of 
the Queen of Navarre. Her ruffs 
were made of the finest cut-work, 
enriched with gold, silver, and even 
precious stones. She used up end- 
less yards of cut-work, purple, nee- 
dlework, lace, bone lace, of gold, of 
silver enriched with pearls, and 
bugles and spangles, in the fabri- 
cation of her “three-piled ruff.” 
But she sternly refused such license 
to her people, as is well known, by 
ordering grave citizens to stand at 
the gates of the city, and lay hands 
on the wearers of all ruffs beyond 
a certain length, in order to cut 
them down to dimensions decent 
in a subject. - 
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SUMMER FETE DRESSES. 


SoME of the prettiest white mus- 
lin dresses, suitable for fétes and . 
morning parties, are made with a 
wide plaited flounce round the 
skirt, and above the flounce three 


lor four rows of wide imitation 


Valenciennes insertion, lined with 
bright colored ribbon, and alter- 
nating with tucks in clusters. A 
kind of loose jacket of muslin was 


-wern with this, also trimmed en 


suite, the lace over the ribbon being 
carried round the skirt, and edged 
with a muslin frill to simulate a 
train at the back and a tadblier,in 
the-front. 
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COLORS AND COMPLEXIONS, 

BLONDES should wear blue or 
green. Blue. imparts orange to 
the blonde, thereby enriching the 
white complexion and light flesh 
tint, and improves their yellow 
hair. Green is becoming to blondes 
who have little color, because it 
heightens the pink of the chéeks 
and the crimson of the lips, but it 
should be a delicate green. If the 
blonde has much color, she“should 
indulge most in blue; but if she 
wears green it should be very dark. 
If the complexion is, as is often the 
case with blondes, of a brownish 
orange hue, thé green should be 
very dark, or else it will impart to 
the countenance of the wearer a 
brick-red hue. Yellow imparts 
violet to the pale complexion of 
the blonde, and this hue is not de- 
sirable to the Circassian race. Or- 
ange makes a blonde look still 
paler or yellow. In fact it becomes 
neither light nor dark beauties, 
and should not be worn near the 
skin. Red increases’ the effect of 
whiteness in the blonde, and sug- 
gests a greenish hue to the pink of 
the face. Rose-red destroys all the 
freshness of a good complexion. 

Brunettes should wear yellow or 
red. Yellow has the effect of neu- 
tralizing the yellow in the orange 
complexion of the brunette, and at 
the same time increases the red’ 
thus giving freshness to the black- 
haired beauty. Red is chiefly to 
be used to increase the whiteness 
of the brunette’s skin, and it should 
be used sparingly, even by the 
darkest ladies. Blue should be 
carefully avoided by all brunettes 
with much orange in their face, as 
it imparts orange. Orange, of 
course, does not suit an orange 
complexion, nor any other, for that 
matter. It gives a brunette a dull, 
whitish, bluish, pallid appearance, 
without increasing her red, as does 
yellow. It has the same objections 
for brunettes that red has, and ina 
still greater degree. Violet im- 
parts yellow, which, in a brunette, 
is highly undesirable. 

In the same way these facts may 
be applied in furnishing one’s 
house. The drapery of a room 
should be blue, green, amber or 
yellow. Blue-and-green drapery 
tends to increase the color in the 
face of all standing nearit. . Hence 
the popularity of blue and green 
reps with blondes. Amber and yel- 
low hangings and furniture are 
suitable only for brunettes. Rose- 
red, wine-red, and light--rimsor 
curtains give a green tint : > a lad; 
standing near them, and are there- 
fore objectionable, Dark-crimson 
draperies tend to whiten all faces, 
and to neutralize the natural color ; 


hence they are objectionable for 
those who have but little color. 
~Wall-paper should be yellow, , 
light-green, or blue. The same 
reasons which are given with re- 
gard to drapery apply to colors in 
wall-paper. Yellow combines well 
with mahogany, though damaging 
to the effect of gilding. Light- 
green goes well with both mahog- 
any and gilding. Light-blue does 
not suit magogany quite as well as 
yellow, but is admirable for gild- 
ing, and is the color for rooms 
with yellow and orange furniture. 
It should be remembered that 
the color of the furniture should be 
in proper contrast to that of the 
drapery and wall-paper. Thus, 
yellow and blue hangings should ac- 
company blue furniture; crimson 
and gold or white lace hangings 
, | should accompany green furniture, 
af i 'ZZ ||| | Say GAA AMAAAN 7 and vice versa. 
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THE DEVEREUX. apply for herself. 


A WALKING-CosTUME in black alpaca, Buffalo brand, the skirt bordered with a PD ep te 
12-inch flounce laid in sections of three side-plaits, the plain spaces being orna- NOVELTIES IN FASHION. 
mented with perpendicular rows of black velvet ribbon. Over this falls a 4-inch| THE latest style of foulard con- 
flounce, scolloped on the edge and bordered with black velvet, having a heading | Sists of the plain fabric, with the 
composed of two rows of black velvet surmounted by a plaited ruching of alpaca, | reversed side ina contrasting color. 
The overskirt is particularly pretty, forming a round apron in front, distinct puffs | It is used for costumes very con- 
at the sides looped into pointed sashes, and a full round panier at the back. It is veniently and with admirable ef. 
trimmed with a scolloped flounce headed with velvet and ruching. The trimming | fect. 
on the waist and sleeves is of velvet and ruching—that on the waist simulating a} The skirt is usually flounced 
round shoulder cape. high, and pipings of the silk in the 

TRA VELING-COSTUME, contrasting color placed between 

Turs is made in buff linen, trimmed with bias bands of the same edged with black | the flounces, which are from three 
braid. The 14-inch flounce is arranged in sections of kilt-plaits, and finished at the | t@ five inches deep, or graduated 
top and bottom with linen bands—the intervening spaces being *-:mmed with | from six or seven for the lower to 
pointed straps finished like the bands, and attached with jet buttons. The half. | three for the higher. The basque 
fitting basque, which also forms the overskirt, has sections of kilt-plaits inserted in | ‘Or jacket is deep, with revers sim- . 
the back and sides, finished all round with the bands of linen, A front view of this | Ply turned back and showing the *¢ 
neat costume is given on the colored Steel Plate. This design would be very pretty | under side of the material. The 
in any solid-colored-cambric—blue, for instance—with the straps and folds of etriped | sash also is made of the contrasting 
blue and white cambric edged with white braid, and pearl buttons, color. a . 

) Gray and blue, green and brown, 
buff and lavender, ash gray and 
maroon, and other combinations are 
exhibited. “Reversible fowlard ” is 
the name of the fabric, and it is 
$2.50 per yard. ; 

Nothing is more fashionable for 
costumes this season than these re- 
versed styles, unless it be the cos- 
tumes trimmed with lighter shades 
of the same. We have lately seen 
some very stylish mauve and green 
dresses for the watering - places 
trimmed in this way. 

A lighter shade of the silk is, in 
fact, considered just now very much 
more distinguished than satin for 
trimming, and is much less heavy 


ALICIA SASH. 


A STYLISH sash, suitable for any mate- for summer silk dresses. 

rial, the trimming to be leaves of the ma- 
THE MARION SASH. terial bound with silk of a darker shade nae 

A very pretty yet simple sash, made’ and silk pipings. The lower sash-ends | _ LINEN CosTUMES.—Linen skirt 
of black alpaca, and trimmed with velvet | are twelve inches long by eight broad; | 80d blouse, trimmed with flat plait- 
and fringe, It would also be very appro- | the secondones, eight inches long by six | ings, quilled ruffles, and narrow 
priate for any washing goods, trimmed | broad; and the upper ones, five anda half | braid in clustered rows, is the style 
with ruffles or rows of braid, inches long by five broad, for summer traveling-costumes. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BATHING | 23 8  .«m o— sda OF BATHING- 
COSTUMES. 
(See Iilustration.) 


Fiad. 1.—Tae ‘‘Loxc Brancn”’ 
bathing-suit in bluc twilled flannel, 
trimmed with black alpaca braid. 
Drawers loose at the ankle, short 
skirt, and full, loose sacque with open 
sleeves to the elbow. Russia leather 
belt. Cvarse straw:hat tied down se- 
curely over tho ears. Sandals of 
braided hemp. 


Fic. 2.—CHILp's BatTuince-8uiT— 
to be made in acarlet merino, and 
braidcl in a simple pattern with black 
star braid. Ordinary full drawers and 
loose blouse, with long, full sleeves. 
Leather belt. 


Fig. 8.—Tas ‘ Newport ’’—a fa- 
vorite bathing-costume, made with 
full drawers gathered into a wide band 
which reaches to the ankle, a short 
skirt descending just below the knee, 
and a Garibaldi waist with rather close 
sleevis. Our model is made in gray 
morcen, with the collar, cuffs, trim- 
ming on the skirt, and bands to the 
drawers, of bright plaid goods edged 
with side-plaitings of blue all-wool de- 
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THE ESTADORA JACKET. 


arg 
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Frox among the many etylieh baeques and jackcts of the season, we have selected 
the “ Betadora, * for illustration.. It is intended to be worn en euile, and trimmed 


caine. Glazed sailor hat with a cap of | with velvet or bias bands of silk. The short basque front is cut in mitres on the bot- 
tom, while the side forms of the back are continued in long sask ends, and a double 


oil-silk inserted in the crown. Shoes 
of India-rubber, with lacings of blue 
connecting them with the bands of the 
drawers. 


Tae ‘Caps Mary ’’—a suit of black 
serge trimmed with bands of scarlet 
merino, Full drawers reaching to the 
ankles, short skirt, loose waist with 
the trimming describing a Spanish 
vest, and fall ‘leer es. Shoes of white 
canvas, fastened at tho ankles with 
rosettes of scarlet merino. Cap of 
oil-silk, trimmed with a plaiting of 
_Acarict, merino. 


OLYMPIA SLEEVE. 


Our model for ghis sleeve is made in 
gray foulard, the points bound with violet 
silk, and the ruchings of gray attached 
with a fold of violet. The opening on 
the outer side extends to the elbow, and 
“is finished at the top and caught together 
at the bottom by bows of gray, bound 
with violet. A full undereleeve of white 
muslin shonid be worn with it, and al- 
lowed to shew through the opening. 
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LATEST STYLES OF OVERSKIRTS. 
(See Ilustration.) 

OVERSKIRTS nre worn a little longer 
than they were last season, and the 
favor is about equally divided be- 
tween open fronts and aprons. We 
illustrate, this month, three of the 
latest faverite styles. 

No. 1.—Twe ‘ Vioita” is particu- 
larly stylish and appropriate for silk 
or any of the mixed woolen foods 
aan for suffmre: ‘Wen, the trimming 

to agree with the rest on the dress. 
It hasa short round apron-front, and 
the back—which is double and quite 
pointed—is looped in the center under 
large, graceful bows of the material, 
trimmed to correspond. 


No. 2.—THE ‘“‘JEssiz’’ has no 
apron, the front gores metting at the 
waist. It will be noticed that the side 
gores are cut much wider than usual, 
and turned back en revers. The back 
forms a fall rqund panier. Our model 
was in black mohair, Beavef brand, 
trimmed with folds of the same, head- 
ed with narrow black velvet. The 
back has, in addition to the folds, a 
trimming of rich black fringe. 


No. 3.—Tue “‘ BrsHop’’ has a short, 
wide apron-front, with the square side 
gores a little longer and trimmed all 
round. The back is very long and 


full, and surmounted by a double 


plaited postillion. Pretty in grisaille 
silk trimmed with raffles finished with 
a milliner’s fold of black and white 
silk combined. 
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‘BRIDES OF A CERTAIN AGR.— 
Brides who are no longer young, 
select delicate pearl-gray for a wed- 
ding dress. A bride who hasbeen 
a widow does not wear a vail. 


plaited postillion—which is so fashionable at present—is inserted between them. 
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VIRGINIE SLEEVE. 
A DRES8yY sleeve, especially adapted to 


those having elender arms. It is very 
pretty made in any thin goods, but par- 
ticularly so In yrenadine, with ruchings 
of silk between the puffa. The puffs are 
each four and a half inches wide, slightly 
graduated toward the inner elide of the 
arm, and the ruchings are juet half the 
width of the puffs. A handsome enbeti- 
tate for the silk rnchings would be ma- 
chine-fluted ribbon, which comes in all 
colors and of very good quality. 


BRIDE'’s JEWELS.—Pearls in a 
knife-edge setting of gold are the 
appropriate jewelry. These and 
diamonds are the only jewels suita- 
ble for a bride. The absence of all 
jewelry is far preferable to wear- 
ing colored stones. Neither watch 
nor chain are worn. 
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EBIDING-HABIT. 
THE newest and prettiest riding- 
habit is made of thin dark-blue 
cloth, bound with Liack silk ga- 
loon, and fastened with black cro- 
chet buttons. The coat has a sin- 
gle lappel at the back, and small 
revers in front, turned back so as 
to disclose only a little cascade of 
real Valenciennes lace. Three but- 
tons fasten the bodice below the 
revers (which are faced with white 
corded silk), and a row of the same 
18 placed on either side. White 
doeskin gloves with gauntlets. 
Blue felt hat, with long gray 
Donna Maria. vail. 
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OUT-DOOR GARMENTS. 


IT seems almost unnecessary to 
repeat what we have said so often: 
that outside garments, independent 
of the suit, are no longer neccasary. 
The street-costume is now 80 com- 
plete that it is only occasionally 
that anything additional is re- 
quired, and then it naturally takes 
the form of a wrap. 

Thus, the striped “Arabs” re- 
tain their vogue because they are 
convenient, can be thrown on or 
off without ceremony, are stylish, 
yet comparatively inexpensive. 

The most popular garments of 
the season, to complete suits, are 
the short, loose paletots or jackets 
cut up in the back, and simply bor- 
dered or edged to match the trim- 
ming upon the skirt. 

Loose jackets of this description 
are, of course, always more négligé 
than the tight jacket or basque ; 
but they are well adapted to sum- 
mer styles and fabrics, and to the 
uses for which summer dress is re- 
quired. 

White muslin shawls are a 
dressy novelty which have obtained 
quite a vogue. They are trimmed 
with flutings, and are sold ready 
made for $10 each. 

White and black lace shawls are 
more generally worn, however, 
draped so as to form a fichu tunique, 
and they are, of course, much more 
serviceable for persons who can not 
afford a variety of out-door gar- 
ments. 

The most fashionable linen suits 
‘consist simply of skirt and blouse— 
the latter confined by a sash shaped 
like a small, round apron, and 
trimmed like a horseshoe. 

We notice, for traveling wear, 
the English “Cheltenham” suits 
in water-proof have appeared here. 
They have a cape and hood, sleeves 
confined by an elastic at the wrist, 
and pockets in the front, which 
buttons all the way down. 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR WOMEN. 

WE are most happy in announce 
ing that we have succeeded in 
making an arrangement with the 
Grover & Bakgpe SEWING-Ma- 
CHINE CoMPANY, by which we shall 
be enabled to offer a Grover & Ba. 
ker Sewing-Machine as a premium 
fur 20 subscribers at $3 each, with- 
out the First Premium, and 30 
with. 

The superior qualities of this 
machine, its guaranteed excellence, 
the varied and admirable quality 
of its work, have rendered us de- 
sirous of placing within the reach 
of all women this means of entire 
and honorable independence. With 
a Grover & Baker Machine, a wo- 
Man can not only support herself 
comfortably, but a family. Its ca 
pacity for executing all kinds of 
work, its rapidity, its perfect re- 
liability, adapt it particularly to 
the demands of fami'y sewing, and 
a clever operator is never at a loss 
for the employment of herself and 
machine, at remunerative prices. 

The value of the Grover & Baker 
Machine has been demonstrated by 
ite steady advance in public esti- 
mation, until it now stands at the 
head of all its competitors. The 
little ridge on the under side of its 
seam, which never amounted to a 
fault, sinks into the body of the 
fabric with wear or the first wash- 
ing, and thus strengthens and ren- 
ders it elastic. It has, therefore, 


all the advantages of an elastic. 


stitch, without the serious objec- 
tions to a single thread, which is 
80 liable to rip. or the lock stitch, 
which is so liable to breik. 

This elasticity renders it invalu- 
able for woolens, flannels, pigves, 
and all that class of goods for chil- 
dren's wear which are used so 
much in the family, and which are 
so useless when disfigured by soil- 
ing or signs of shrinkage. The 
Grover & Baker Machine has be- 
come an egtablished favorite in al) 
large dressmaking, furnishing, and 
outfitting establishments, because 
it does the work better, and laJlies 
prefer it. 

We make our announcement 
thus early, in order to give the 
getters-up of cluba an opportunity 
to marshal their forces and take 
possession of the field. Such a 
chance may never occur again. 
We earnestly advise them to take 
advantage of it, and acquire effi- 
ciency in the use of an instrument 
80 capable of being made a faithful 
ally and supporter, in case of neees- 
sity, as a first-class Grover & Baker 
Bewing-Machine. 
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Mus. Dexonest’s Dress Chart is now 
given to each yearly subscriber. 


THE MAGENTA SLEEVE. 

A PARTICULARLY graceful sleeve, equal- 
ly appropriate for either house or etrcet 
wear. It is capecially adapted to cam- 
bric, lawn, or any other washing material. 

—____— 6-9-9 
PREVAILING STYLES FOR THE 
SUMMER OF 1870. 

(See back of duubk.-page Engraving.) 

Persons who send for Patterns of 
Waists, or any outside garments, can 
have them cut to fit accurately by 
sending us three measures, viz. : 
waist measure, taken tightly; bust 
measure, taken very loosely (around 
the form); and length of waist under 
the arm. 

For overskirts, send the length of 
the skirt with which thev are to be 
worn; and for sleeves, the length of 
the arm on the inside. 

For children’s Patterns, send height 
and bust measure. 

PLAIN, TRIMMED. 


Alba Basqne............... 5 )cts. $1 OH 


Aupusia Jacket............. 40 yt) 
Aurora Sleeve............. 15 * 30 
Beifaet Basque............. bo * 1 00 
Charlie Aprun..... ree 2“ 40 
Circle Metternich.......... 3 ‘ 1 2% 
Devereux Overskirt........ So 1 0) 
Duchesee Polonuise........ q ‘ 1 3h 
Ex«telle Jacket.............. 49% 100 
Frankie Dress ............. 30 ‘ W 
Louise Jacket.............. 40 ‘“* 1 00 
* La Caprice” .........006: 75‘ 1% 
** La Gitana” ..........008- ow ‘ 1% 
Lillian Overskirt........... 80 *“* 


Mignonne Basque and Ov. r- a 


QI ee set ness eset 1 30 
Milly Dress ............... 50 10) 
Nilxson Overxkirt.......... ro 1 00 
Newcastle Sleeve .......... 15‘ 3) 
Panama Dress ............. 80 ** 100 
Rosine Overukirt........... 60 * 1 00 
Renie Wrapper..........4.- 30 “ %> 

PEOU So bso sess sieeas 20 ‘ 4) 

SIGH) 2") dasiuteawaelatewins 20 ‘ 40 

Victor Suit. ... 0... ce uae 40 * x fs) 

Warrington Busque........ 45 “ 12% 
———ee Oe 


BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. 
WHITE organdy and tarlatan 
are in favor for bridesmaids’ dresses. 
They are made with a train and 
tunic almost covered with plaited 
flounces. New floral sets are 


sprays of rosebuds, or of scarlet 


geranium, forming bretelles on the 
corsage; and, instead ofa sash at 
the belt, there is a 108e with buds, 
and two long drooping sprays. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE summer clothing for chil- 
Jren is nearly all made in washing 
materials—cam brics, linens, pigues, 
brilliants, and the like, with thin- 
ner tissues of muslin, constituting 
the leading fabrics for both boys 
and girls, until the young gentle- 
nen reach such an age that wear 
only cloth, and begin to fancy 
themselves men. 

The introduction of the Gabrielle 
has effected one reform in chil- 
dren's clothing: it has almost ban- 
ished low-necked dresses. Every- 
thing, now, for girls as well as 
boys, is made high-necked, and the 
toilet thus greatly simplified. A 
Gabrielle, with a jacket or little 
overskirt attached, is costume suffi- 
cient, where effect and not warmth 
is required ; and in this way, and 
with simple materials, a half dozbn 
can be prepared at the cost of one 
more complicated. 


clothes cut and made by a fashion- 
able tailor; 60 they are not, by 
any means, cheap in their sim- 
plicity. | 

A novel dress for a little girl is 
a costume—dress, and short, loose 
paletot of white barege, trimmed 
with raffles and black velvet pi- 
pings. Black velvet sash, high hat 
of white chip, trimmed with black 
lace and black and white feathers. © 


Short, loose jackets cut up on | =e 


the back are very fashionable for 
little girla, and are not only worn 
en suite, but in black silk, for wear 
with white pique and other dresses, 
for which they are found very use. 
fal. Two yards of 24-inch silk will 
make one for a girl of ten, and 
trim it with o ruffle cut on the bias. 

Braided suits of linen and pigue 
are easily made, consisting of Ga- 
briellé, sash, and jacket, and are 
most useful. 

Very pretty little suits are of 
cambric—buff, or blue, or pink— 
ruffied, and composed of skirt and 
blouse, which belts in with the 
sash. 

Silk dresses are worn with tunics 
of white muslin, and sashes the 
shade of the silk. 

A very good way of lengthening 
pique dresses, which can not very 
well be turned in at the top, is 
to add bands of Hamburgh em- 
broidery to the bottom, as a ruffle. 

A pretty dress for a little girl, is 


6)! of dove-colored: barege trimmed 


with ruffles bound with green silk, 
and headed with green silk pipings. 
Little jacket of barege, finished 
with a ruffle; sash of green silk. 
Blouses of linen or pigue, crossed 
over upon the breast, handsomely 
braided and belted jn, are very 
much worn by little boys, with 
turban or jockey hat, handsome 
high boots, and striped stockings. 
As soon as they begin to wear 
trowsers, they now put on suits— 
jacket, vest, and the spec:ai article 
of male attire. There is an evi- 
dent tendency to plainness and 
simplicity in boys’ dress, to putting 
on the habit of men as quickly as 
may be. Their gloves, however, 
must then be kid; their collars 
and neckties irreproachable; their 


UNRIVALED 
STOCKING SUSPENDERS. 


Mme. D>morest’s Patent Stocking Sus- 
penders, for Lxadies and Children, are 
very easily attached, and require no but- 
tone or sewing. There is hardly any one 
article of dress worn. by either ladies or 
children, which occasions eo much injury 
as the ordinary gurter, especially when 
made of elastic. A large proportion of 
the lassitude and headaches, now so com- 
mon, can be easily traced to the clarping 
and tightening of the limbe required to 
keep the hore in place. The ure of thexe 
euxpenders obviates this difficulty. The 
tenaion of the suspenders need only be 
straight, and not tight enough to be felt, 
to keep the hose perfectly emooth, and 


does not in any way interfcre with the free. - 


dom of motion. The eingle loop, or 
clasp. is attached to the inside of the 
drawers, on or near the band, the lower 
clasps to be attached to the sides of the 
hose, as eeen inthe eng aving, the length 
to be adjusted by the upper end. 
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TOILETS FOR WATERING- 
PLACES, 


A VERY handsome and distin- 
gué dinner dress, for a married 


lady, was made recently of rich . 


black grosgrain, trimmed with 
white English point lace. 

Another was of white grenadine, 
trimmed with blonde and pink 
silk, the latter forming ruches, and 
a wide sash. | 

A third was a dress of very light 
green (water uf the Nile), trimmed 
with China erépe and Valenciennes 
lace, the erépe forming flounce, and 
tunique overskirt. 

Another dress was of white tulle, 
covered with white ruchings, and 
looped up with sprays of pink apple- 
blossoms. The bodice was enriched 
with superb Mechlin lace. 

A talma, for evening wear, was 
of white cloth embroidered with 
gold and edged with gold fringe. 
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LINEN SUITS FOR CHILDREN, 

EARLIER in the season we made 
many mentions of the quantity and 
variety of linen (Gabrielle) suits for 
children, and their prices ready- 
made. We find that, in nearly.all 
instances, our readers take the 
lowest price, expect to give some 
one the trouble of reading and an- 
swering their orders, searching for 
and selecting their goods, and get 
garments of the highest grade, in- 
stead of the lowest, for the money 
sent. 

For exathple: there are braided 
suits, and suits trimmed with braid ; 
the latter commence at $1.50, per- 
haps, the former at $2.50. Yet, 
some one will send for a braided 
suit, which means one embroidered 
with braid, and only send money 
for a suit trimmed with three rows 
of plain braid. 

Again: When we say prices 
commence at $1.50 or $2.50, we 
mean that these are the prices for 
the smallest sizes—say babies of 


one to two years old. As the gar- 


ments grow larger, the prices grow 
higher; and thus, a suit which 
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Tus is of gray leno, the plain gored skirt trimmed with one gathered flounce edged 
with narrow green velvet, and headed with a feathered ruching of green silk. Four 
sashes, trimmed with velvet and ruching, fall from the waist to the rows of velvet 


above the flounce. 
velvet. 


Plain waist, with a square neck trimmed round with rows of 


LILLIE SUIT. 


. ‘4 ‘ou » af v ie 4 4 


A LOVELY party dress for a girl of about 
eight years. Our model is of rose-colored 
gaze de Chambery, the plain-gored skirt 
bordered with a deep puffing, over 
which fall black velvet points, which are 
surmounted by a feathered ruching of 
rose-colored silk™™e simple overskirt, 
trimmed with points and rnching; low- 
necked waist and short puffed sleeves 
trimmed to correspond. , 


“Sxint of white alpaca, bordered with a gathered flounce edged with points of deep 
blue silk. The heading is a full puff set between folds of blue. Polonaise of blue 
silk, very full at the back, and looped in the center under a large bow. The trim- 


ioe ® ’ » 


Of buff linen, the skirt ornamented 
with two deep flounces, cut as scen in 


costs $2.50, for a girl of three, will 
cost $5.00, for a girl of ten. 


Pixs 


The lowest price for pique suits 
for children, braided and embroi- 
dered, or trimmed with Hamburgh 
ruffling, is from $6.00 to $10.00; 
and the lowest price is only for the 
very smallest children. 


THE “BELLE” GABRIELLE. 


Mave in white are and trimmed 
with ruffles of Ham _—— embroidery. 
The raffles are continued straight round 
the back of the skirt and up over the 
shoulders, forming a pointed cape on the 
back of the waist. In trimming a dress 
after this design, care should be taken to 
reverse the ruffles at the curves, as seen 
in the illustration. ; 


“Frovu-Frovu” is a diminutive 
or term of endearment drawn from 
the dressmaker’s vocabulary, to be 
applied to a fine lady, and signifies 
the rustle of a silk dress. F'rou in 
French is also a whistle, or call-bird, 


ming is of plaited silk ruching and fringe. 


THE LINDA 8&UIT. 


Mave of white nainsook, the lower part 
of the skirt laid in five narrow tucks, over 
which falls a flounce, cut ont in squares 
so as to show the tucks underneath. 
Above this a bias band is set on, sur- 
mounted by a fluted ruffle. The same 
style of trimming is repeated on the round 
overskirt. The trimming on the waist 
consists of bias bands and a ruffle, ar- 
ranged in the shape of a shoulder cape. 


——— 


HIGH-NECKED DRESSES. 


SuMMER dresses for girls are 
uniformly made high-necked, and 
of wash materials. Very little 
girls wear low-necked dresses and 
high-necked aprons occasionally, 
but it is quite surprising how the 
use of high bodies las overcome 
the almost universal prejudice 
which existed in favor of bare arms 
and necks for the little ones. 


ROSA APRON. 


Pretty in buff linen, bound and trim- 
med with scarlet braid, or in any white 
material trimmed with scarlet or black. 


the illustration, edged with white braid, 
and ornamented with linen buttons. re 

Plain waist and coat-sleeves trimmed 
to correspond. Short gathered postillton 
in place of a sash. 


LEROY SUIT. 


(Front and Back Views.) 


For boys from five to eight years old, 
made in gray cassimere, trimmed with 
black braid. Linen bosom and collar, 
Patterns for full suit, 40 cts. 
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July brings from plain and meadow 
Sunshine nad the grateful shadow. 
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MEDICAL HINTS, 


1, Ir a man faints, lay him on his back, 
and Jet him alone. 


2. If any poison is swallowed, drink 
instantly half a glass of cool water, with 
a heaping tea-spoonful each of common 
salt and ground mustard stirred into it. 
This vomits as soon as it reaches the 
stomach ; but, forfear some of the poison 
might remain, swallow the whites of one 
or two raw eggs, or drink a cup of 
strong coffee—these two being antidotes 
for a greater number of poisons than any 
dozen other articles known, besides the 
advantage of their always being at hand; 
if not, a pint of sweet-oil, or lamp-oil, or 
drippings, or melted butter or lard, are 
good substitutes, especially if they vomit 
quickly. 

3. The best thing to stop the bleeding 
of a moderate cut instantly, is to cover it 
profusely with cobweb, or flour and galt, 
half and half. 


4. If the blood comes from a wound by 
jets or spurts, be spry, or the man will 
die ina few minutes, because an artery 
is severed; tie a handkerchief loosely 
around, near the part between the wound 
and the heart; put a stick between the 
handkerchief and the skin, and twist it 
around until the blood ceases to flow; 
keep it there until the doctor comes; if 
in a position where the handkerchief can 
not be used, press the thumb on a spot 
near the wound, between the wound and 
the heart ; increase the pressure until the 
bleeding ceases, but do not lessen the 
pressure for an instant before the physi- 
cian arrives, 80 as to glue up the wound 
by coagulation or cooling and hardening 
of the blood. 


5. If your clothing takes on fire, slide 
the hands down the dress, keeping them 
as close to the body as possible, at the 
same time sinking to the floor by bend- 
ing the knees; this has a smothering ef- 
fect upon the flames; if not extinguished 
or great headway gotten, lic down on the 
floor and roll overand over; or better, en- 
velop yourself in acarpet, rug, bedcloth, 
or any garment you can get hold of, al- 
ways preferring woolen. 

6. If the body is tired, rest; if the brain 
is tired, sleep. 

7. If the bowels are loose, lie down in 
a warm bed, remain there, and eat noth- 
ing until you are well. 

8. If the action of the bowels does not 
occur at the usual hour, eat not an atom 
until they do act, at least for*thirty-six 
hours; meanwhile drink largely of cold 
water or hot teas, and exercise in the op- 
en air to the extent of a gentle perspira- 
tion, and keep this up until things are 
righted ; this suggestion, if practiced, 
would save myriads of lives every year, 
both in the city and country, ; 

9. The three best medicines in the 
world are warmth, abstinence, and repose, 
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A SPLENDID SEWING-MACHINE 
PREMIUM. 


For 20 subscribers, at $3 each, will be 
given the most popular, most reliable, 
and the best sewing-machine—a Groyer 
& Baker, price $55. Or, a Grover & Ba- 
ker Sewing-Machine will be given for 10 
subscribers, at $3 each, and $15 dollars 
in money; or, for 30 subscribers, at $3 
each, a choice of a list of premiums worth 
from $2 to $10 will also be given to each 
subscriber; or, the machine will be sent 
for 15 subscribers, at $3 each, and $15 in 
money, with the premiums to each sub- 
fcriber. Any one now can, with a little 
time and effort, secure one of the best of 
all sewing-machines, 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE, 


Tus beautiful, roomy, und con- 
veniently -arranged cottage is an 
exponent of that class of country 
houses adapted to the comforts, 
wants, and ambition of those who 
wish to build so as to please them- 
selves and their friends also; and 
to that end Messrs. Olinstead & 
Fosgate, architects, 50 Wall Street, 
New York, have admirably suc- 
ceeded, as will be seen from a 
careful examination of their de- 
sign, Which we present to our nu- 
merous readers this month. 

The principal story consists of a 
parlor with a door opening into 


2.™° Story 


ry, which, having a large window, 


the main hall, front and rear win- | is well adapted for a butler’s pantry, 
dow, and chimney-breast for man-/| as jt has a door into the kitchen- 


tel, and is arranged to the best ad- 


pantry, thence into the kitchen. 


vantage for furnishing. Immedi-| From the dining-room there is also 
ately in the rear of the parlor is/ 4 door opening directly into the 
the dining-room with a projecting | kitchen, one into the main front 


window, directly opposite which 
is the chimney and mantel. The 


hall, and one into the side entry. 
From this entry is a door and cel- 


window to the rear, would, if a/ jarstairs under the main staircase, 
conservatory should be added, lead} another door opening into the 


directly into it. This room is also 
provided with a commodious pan- 


main hall, and an outside door to 
the covered porch at side of house, 
as per design. 

The front porch is made by the 
projection of the second story im- 
mediately over the front door, and 
is provided with a vestibule and 
open balustrade,. with seats on 
either side—so cozy a place, shel- 
tered and shaded, a haven of hap- 
piness. 

In the rear of the house is a 
wood-shed, well lighted, and open- 
ing into kitchen and out of doors. 
There will be a cellar under the 
entire house, well lighted, drained, 
and ventilated, with outside steps 
to the same. 

The second story is divided into 
three sleeping-rooms and a large 


commodious closet, and a stove- 
pipe hole directly into a chimney 
from each room, as may be seen by 
reference to the annexed plans. 

The roof should either be cov- 
ered with cut slate or cut shingles 
painted in imitation of slate. 

We feel confident in presenting 
this design for a country or sub- 
urban house, that we will interest 
and amuse the casual reader, and 
afford those who contemplate build- 
ing, the advantages of a superior 
design. ‘This house, constructed of 
wood, with brick filling, can be 
built for about $5,500. 


‘* DEAR DemornEstT—How should a suit 
of silk be made and trimmed for deep 


mourning? I have a large pattern, and 
would like a whole suit. Are crape vails, 
which are gathered and attached to the 
bonnet, worn most over the face or 
thrown back? What is suitable for a 
summer suit of some thin mourning ma- 
terial for a very young widow, and how 
made ? 1 Waa 


Trim your black silk with ruffles of the 
same material, bound with the same. 
Mostly thrown back. 

Hernani, made over thin black silk, 
Trim with flat plaitings of the same. 


“ Bevtan.’’—Black silk bretelles, with 
sash to match, would form a ‘‘get,” 
which you would find very useful with 
many dresses, but hardly tic correet thing 


to weer with dresses trimmed in other — 


colors. Take aimodel from our ijllustra- 
tions for the sash. 

Make up your percale robe into a skirt 
and Polonaise, using the broad stripe for 
the skirt and sash, and the narrow one for 
the long basque or Polonaise. Pale buff 
or lavender would be the proper colors 
for your gloves, if your hat is black lace. 
We could not give you a second premium 
at premium price, upon one subscription. 
Spermaceti is generally sold in the form 
of candles, is better than tallow, but not 
80 costly as wax. 


A set of jet jewelry would cost from — 


$15 to $25 plain; from $25 to $50 enriched 
with pearls. 
‘* Monroe Co., N. Y. 


“Dean Demorest—In a city where 
there is no opera house or private boxes, 
would it be in bad taste for a young mar- 
ried lady to wear a round hat on a Parepa 
Rosa night? 

“2d. Do you think it improper for a 
young lady (married or single) with hand- 
some hair, to wear it flowing au naturel, 
in the house and garden, boating, croquet- 
ing, etc., or even for an occasional morn- 
ing promenade in simmer ? 

“3d. Is the breakfast coffee now gen- 
erally poured from the side-table, and, if 
e0, where are the cream and sugar 
placed ? 

“4th. At meals, is it best to have a ta- 
ble bell for summoning the waitress from 
the pantry or kitchen ? 

“Sth. Are silver forks and silver-han- 


bath-room, each provided with a] died knives the correct thing 


mm S| 


No 
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July brings te ay childhood 
yrs froma the shady wildwood. 


“6th. At what price conld your Agen- 
cy purchsse me the following articles: 
Large castor, cake basket, butter-dieh, 
sugar-bowl], and cream-pitcher—the best 
kind of plated silver ware ? 

“7th. Will vou please give me an idea 
how to furnish a parlor handsomely, 
withont being lavish or extravagant— 
What style of furniture, curtains, hang- 
ines, and carpet: Y 

“8th. For what can T obtain a -very 
beautifal knitted embroidered afyhan for 
a baby carriage ? 

‘Oth. My baby is five months old. Do 
you think that too youn tu put on short 
clothes ? Hattiz V. W." 


Ans. 1st. Not at all. 
under the circumstances, 

2d. No. We shonid aay she had a richt 
to please herteelf, and only envy or jeal- 
oury wonld dispute it. 

3d. Not generally, but sometimes. 
When it is, one servant pasecs the sugar 
and cream, while anothcr pours and 
hands the coffee. 

4th. Certainly. 

5th. Yes, or pear!-handled knives, 

6th. The cost would be $75 to $100, ac- 
cording to workmanehip—treble-plated, 
latest style and shape. 

wth. We should advise a deep, soft 
lounge made to order, a couple of Orien- 
tal chairs, a eelection of others, all odd, 
but not costly, for beauty and comfort; a 
really handsome plate-glass, rosewood 
elagére, which is so useful for knick- 
knacks, a few walnut brackets for statu- 
ettcs and vases: Persian hangings. $3 per 
yard, and Nottingham guipnre curtaine 
nt $18 per window; window-atands for 
flowers and a carpet of handxome mat: 
ting covered with rugs and soft mate. 

8th. $°5. 

9th. No, not in warm weather. 


Perfectly proper 


‘*LuctLg."—Fivo dollara is about the 
lowcat price paid for stories of any lenzth. 
N arly all magazines and papers pay for 
their stories. A few get them from per- 
" sone who care for nothing but to sce their 
names in print, bu yare generally not 
Wore thie tort of setting-up. An MS. full 
of mistukes would, of couree, be more like- 
ly to be thrown aside than one written 
"correctly. People do not usually expect 
to write for pay, or for reepectable pubili- 
cations at all, until they acquire the art 
of punctuation, and can put Eng:ish on 
paper with tolerable correctness. 


** Mraza.""—Soroeis ia a botanical term. 
with a Greek root. It signifies aggrega- 
tion, growth—in botany, the growth of 
fruit from many flowers, as the pineapple, 
for inatance. Soror means sister, or sis- 
terhood, and this meaning is often ap- 
plied (wrongly) to Sorosis. 


“Mavp.”—Take an opportunity to {n- 
timate, in a plain yet de:icate manner, 
that you are engaged to rome one else, 
and he will respect you more than if you 
k pt him in ignorance, and received his 
attentions. Wear a high hat, turn-up 
brim. Black, white, bright blue, emer- 
ald green, and pale buff trimmed with 
brown, would be becoming to you. 


“Dean DExonEst—Ist. Is whito sutt- 
able for ladies of all ages ? 

“2d. What is the color of mauve, em- 
erald yreen, and ashes-of-roses ? 

“ad. Are hats suitable for ladies not 
very youthful to wear to church in a 
country village?" 


Ana, let. Well, yea; as it is the last 
dress that any of us wear, we should say 
it was. 

2d. Pinkish lavender, bright grass 
grecn, gray with a rose tint. 

8d. No; a lady not youthhil should 
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never wear a hat unless she is willing to 
look her worst. 


“Sr. Pav, MINN. 

“DEAR Dewonrst—Ist. Can you givea 
good receipt for dreasirg, stuffing and 
preserving birds, toads, and such things, 
and will the eame receipt do to preserve 
a snake? 

‘2d. Can you tell what will be the effect 
upon the system of a raw eee taken every 
morning before breakfast. or In the morn- 
ing and at nisht, every day? 

“3d. Can you give a receipt for curling 
the hair permanently ? 

‘* 4th. What is the fashionable color for 
gentlemen’s kid gloves this seaeon ? 

‘5th. Do yon know any thing about the 
musical instrument called the ‘cythara’ 
or ‘ tsythara,’ and is there any music pub- 
lished for it? 

“6th. What is the cost ofa harp ? 

“Gm. at TUE,COUNTRY SzarT.” 


Ans. Ist. No, Perhaps some of our cor- 
reepondents will oblige you. 

2d. Strengthering and good for the 
voice. 

3d. Put it up in Hyperion hair curlers 
whenever it crows straight. 

4th..Manve, baff, and green. 

5th. No; no. . 

6th. $100 to $500. 


“Zexa.""—A snit of unbleached linen is 
the most euitable and durable for a eum- 
mer traveling-dress. It would be perfectly 
proper for you to introduce general topics 
into your correepondence with a gentle- 
man in order to make your letters inter- 
exting, but beware how yon are betrayed 
into eentimentaliem, which is a discase 
with most young ladies. Jean Ingelow is 
an English woman of Scotch deecent, and 
wae once a factory girl. Her name is pro- 
nounced precisely as written. For gored 
ekirt, sec answer to other correspondents. 


“Erire C. L. M.""—Read newepapers 
and magazines, and listen well if you want 
to know what people talk about. For 
studies, take Mrs. Browning, Ruskin. 
John Stuart Mill, and Shakespearo. Don't 
waste time and strength on “society ™ 
novels. Long cArnmiuss are fashionable. 
We should recommend a lady to earn a 
living at the frat thing that comes to her 
hand, and afterward decide upon what she 
could do best, and do it, whether it was 
farming or dressmaking. 


“N. R. L.°°—$100 would purchase for 
youa very handsome shawl, coHar, and 
handkerchief. The shaw! would not be of 
thread, byt it would be of Léama eo fine 
that it could hardly be distinguished from 
it. 


“N. A. McK."—A turkois-blue silk, 
about $1.50 or $2 per yard, wou'd make 
you a very pretty overdress with white 
muslin, and could be worn with black 
also. 


“Nancy.” —Lists of patterns and their 
prices will be found in the advertising 
pages. 

“*Truzuraw F’, B."—Your green Valencia 
would make & very pretty euit, trimmed 
with flat, single plaiting of the material, 
and green silk ruches for heading. Drape 
your white and blue scarf as an “ Arab” 
at the back, and finish with tassels, white 
or blue, 


“A Lirg-Lone SusscripEes.’*—Hand- 
rome white horse-hair ekirte are ten dol- 
ars each. The chatelaine braids or 
chignons can be bought for about cight 
dollars each. They are composed of a 
emall quantity of 20-inch hair spread 
smoothly over rolla composed of ‘‘ waste” 
hair, which ie much lighter than mohair, 


MAGAZINE. 


July ba her earnest 
Bull forgets toa erry feanion. 


other purposes. They are still much 
worn, but are not so exaggerated in length. 


* AmerRicus."—A fine quality of black 
Hernani can be purchased for seventy-five 
cents per yard. 


“§, W. J.°—We gave a receipt in a re- 
cent Issue for removing superfluous hair, 
but we do not believe it can be done with 
any certainty without injury to the skin. 


“ Pannize.”—Get a fine yak cloth, and 
trim with corded silk for your traveling- 
drees, This will do to be married in, and 
make you a handsome early fall suit. 
Ecru (buff) should be the color, trimmed 
with golden brown, high straw hat, trim- 
med with silk and feathers (all brown) to 
match, 


“ DeEaRn DEMOREST—What kind of drees 
would be suitable fora girl fourteen years 
of ave tobe married in, and to start imme- 
diate'y on a tripto Ni gara Falla?” 


Ans. We do not know of any kind of 
drese that would be suitable fur a girl of 
JSourleen to be married in. A girl of that 
age who thought of such a thing should 
be whipped aud kept at home. 


“A.M. B.“—Why do you not obtain 
the agency of some American trimming 
house or manufactory, of which we could 
give youthe address? The samples would 
be easy to carry and the profite large. 
You must have found anewers to your 
other questions in previous numbers. 


“ MarnyLann.“—figvee, musliins and 
plain cambrice are the materials most 
worn by children. Naineook for infants. 
Hivh-necked elips are not ‘ altogether" 
worn by infants, about halfand half. Both 
‘**high-necked °* and * low-necked ** ¢rous- 
seaux fur infants are constan:ly on exhibi- 
tion at Stewart's at $100 each. 


** PHILADELPHIA. 

“DeaR DEMOREsT—Will white French 
muslin dresses be worn in the stregt tue 
comiag season, and how ought a dress of 
this matcrial bo made? Would raffies 
edged with Valenciennes lace be pretty f 

ow should they be put on—gathered or 

ffered? What style should the over- 
ekirt be eo as to be suitabte to wear with 
any drese, and what kind of a wrap would 
be pretty? I have a silver-gray Japanese 
poplin, trimmed with ruffles and black 
velvet; would this trimming be euitable 
to wear all summer, or wonld it be hund- 
somer trimmed with a reversed puff of 
blue eatin? Wow should the overskirt be 
made, and w: uld guipure lace three and a 
half inches wide trim it haudsomely? 
Should it be made with a wrap? It fs 
walking length. I havea chene wash pop- 
lin, black and white, made with a long 
blouse; how could I have it altered to 
look pretty fora traveling-euit? It hasa 
rather wide, fall box-plaited rnfle on the 
skirt. Mrs. A. W. 8." 


Ans. iat. Yes. Fluted raffies, short, 
looee jacket ruffled to match. Overvkirt 
mado open, or looped up in the back. 
Short, equare apron in front. Your Jap- 
anese pop! n 18 very nice as itis. Make 
bretelles of your lace to add to your up- 
per ekirt. The long blouse is all right 
for a travcling-drees, 


‘*A SuBscrisen.’’— Chignon is pro- 
nounced éhin-yon. The lady should speak 
first. 


“TT, E. B..°—You can not make natu- 
rally straight hair carl by putting a prep- 
aration of any kind upon it. There is a 
radical difference in the formation of 
hair. 


“Dean Dewonrst—ist. How should 
a Japanese silk bridal and traveling drese 


and loosely braided. They are easily| be made, and how trimmed? Would 
dressed over, and the hair can be used for! satin be in bad taste for traveling—as a 


quite out of date. 


trimming, I mean—and what is the price - 


per yard of the silk mentioned ? 

‘2d. Shall I get a black or white lace 
shawl as a summer wrap, and what is the 
price of cach? 

“31. How eball I make and trim a 
whito pigue etylivhty and fashionably ? 

“4th. Also a buff linen for traveling ? 

* Sth. Should ploves be worn at a cere 
monious dinner-party, except, of couree, 
at the table ? 

“6th. How should my hair be arranged 
when married (ceremony in church), and 
are waterfalls e-tirely out of fashion ? 

*Tth. Should I have any of my dreuses 
made With train except silks ? 

* A. L. D.” 


Ans. iet. Select one of our models; 
trim with ruffics bound with silk, and 
head with ruchings of silk feathered out, 
No satin. 1.25. 

2d. Either. From $25 to $500. 

8d. Trim with needlework bands and 
insertions, headed with braid and em- 
broidery. 

4th. With flat, single plaits of the ma- 
terial, and black velvct bows. 

Sth. Yes. 

G:h. In braids and curla. 
chignons, certainly not. 

%th. Certainly, if you choose. Mus- 
line, grenadines, and the like, may be 
made with a demi-triin. 

* AN ADMIRER."’—We do not know of 
any such work. Cultivate your voice by 
exercise in the open air. 


If you mean 


* Evire.""—Your dress je too light for 
traveling, and the beet way to trim it, 
therefore, would be with bands of silk of 
the darker shade. Certainly; you can 
gore your Swies muslin, make it walk- 
ing length, ruffle it, and wear a black silk 
overdress with it. This will reduce your 
apparent height. 


“A SuBSCRIBER.’’— Make your check 
poplin into a walking euit wih short 
jacket, and trim with cross-cut bance of 
blue silk. Young ladies genera ly wee 
hats, but ‘‘ dress "* bonnets are considered 
more ‘‘ stylish”’’ for church. 


** Liggiz."—Trim your unbleached linen 
traveling-dresees with flat, single plait- 
ings of the same material. Whito pigue 
may be very nicely trimmed with Mar- 
reilles braid, but the ‘* ball” trimn.ing {s 
An infant's cloak of 
white merino should be lined with white 
eilk. 


“L. §. G."—Silk like your sample 
would cost ¢2 per yard. A black lace 
shaw] at $15 would be coarse. 


‘*Ngw BUBScRiIBER.''—Very good Ham- 
burgh embroidery can be got for fifty 
cents per yard or $1.00 per donblc band. 
Six to twelve yards would be required for 
acuomplete suit. Yes, we could furnish it, 


“Ezva C."— 
be bought of any bvokseller. 


“MM... T.."—Apply “ golden * ointment 
to your face (at night), and wash off with 
horec-radish steeped in buttermilk in the 
morning. Take as mnch exercise as poe- 
sible and improve your general health; 
this will improve your complexion. You 
may invite your visitor to call again of 
course, although it is not peceszary ; re- 
turning a visit is evidence that you wieh 
it repeated. It is not neceseary to invits 
persons to call upon you whom yon accl- 
dentally meet at a friend's house. 


‘* Mrs. E. H."—The only way to utilize 
your checked silk is to ct: it short, gore 
it, ruffle it with the euperfinous material, 
and make an overdress out of some partly 
worn black dress to wear with it. Alter- 
nate your raffie—one of black, one of 
check—and cut your flowing sleeves 
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- With black. Trim your baxque to match, 


ay ~ ia ekg aS Ms Pinay a 
July faithful to her du 
Calle furth all in grace bod beaaty. 


Sarees ee 
whether it wonld pay to hire the time to 
make the purchase, and tho expense of 


sash and collar, make very suitable honse 
dresses in mourning, aud are a decidedly 
pleasant and necessary change from all 
black, in summer. 


straight to the elbow and rufile them to 
match. 


“A  ConsTanr Reaver." — Long, 
straight vails are most in vogue, either 
attached to the hat or bonnet at the buck, 
and brought furward as occasion requires, 
or placed straight acroes the face and 
fastened as lappcts at the back. 


“A SuBSCRIBER.”.—The most euitable 
wedd n;-dress fur a young lady dressinz 
in mourning. would be a perfectly plain 
dress of white muslin, trimmed only with 
hemmed and sinyle plaited ruffles of the 
same. No lace (except at. the throat), no 
ribbons, no jewelry; white gloves, white 
flowers, white vail. The dress could be 
worn afterward with black ribbon, sash, 
and trimmings, Black ailk and black al- 
paca are best made up with ruffles plaited 
or gathered, and bound with the same 
material for not very deep ‘mourning. 
For Arst wear, of course, they would re- 
quire broad folds of crape, or ruffles 
bound with crape and headed with fulds 
Walking-dregses are cut so that the skirts 
will clear the gronnd. 


“S. A. R."—Trim your blue and black 
silk (which were so etupidly gored with 
a scam up the back) upon the seam with 
broad ribbon crossed, and bows in the 
intervals, or with bands of gimp, etudded 
with bows. You can open your ** Pom- 
padoar ” overskirt npon the back, or loop 
it up, or add a Watleau plait or other 
things. A lace shawl can be very prettily 
draped over a short walking-dress. See 
other answers. 


“Saror JACKET.”’—Certainly, you can 
wear a black silk sailor Jacket and black 
sash very nicely with different dresses. 
Pale buff is the best color in gloves to 
wear with all other colors. 


“L. E."—Cut your striped silk skirt 
short, raffle it with the same, alternating 


‘““Erta Fontaine.”—A_ black alpaca 
can not be trimmed more effectively than 
with quilled plaitings of the material. 
headed by cross-cat bards of black Lyons 
silk velvet. Delicate shades of silk are 
very fashionable thix season, but they re- 
quire a tri:uming of rich lace. Uiawatha 
is pronounced as spelled. 

Lena AND Cora, Mo.—Decidedly the 
young lady should have called upon you, 
Jrst, in company with the aeister whose 
acquaintance you had already made, 

Len», trimmed in colors to suit your 
complexions, and white pique would be 
cheap and durable, and lady-like for yon, 
for summer dresses. You should make 
them en euiée and then weur a lace shawl 
with them fora change. The only wraps 
worn are linens or water-proofs, as a 
protection fn traveling, or from the rain. 
Lace shawls are allowed to drop in the 
center of the back, nearly to the waist, 
and are then held in by the sash which 
is worn over them. This arrangement 
transforme them into a very graceful tu- 
nigue overskirt. We should advise you 
to wear high straw hats, with long gauze 
vails, light walking-boots of black French 
morocco, stitched with white and cut 
high, and kid-made gloves of Li=le thread, 
buff, or white. The latter can be washed 
like a pocket-handkerchicf. 

There is nothing so cheap or so pretty 
as white muslin for evening dresses. 
Plain silk, blue or pink, would be very 
pretty with white muslin overdresses. 


“Dean DemorEst—Please snegest a 
few ideas to a country-girl for a pretty 
and inexpensive toilet—am «hort, slight 
have dark cyes and hair, complexion dit- 
to. Ist. How make a auit of black and 
white striped silk. fourteen yarde, three- 
quarter width ? 2d. What wonld he etyl- 
ieh for another of darker and less expen- 
sive material? 8d. Could you furnish me 
with a pattern of overdress and waist 
combined, suitable for skirts of different 
material? 4th. What wonld make a, pret- 
ty wrap for a sammer evening ? 

“* Maups.” 


Ans. Raffle your striped silk. bind it 
with black, and make a black silk over- 
dress. This will leave enough for a short, 
loose jacket, which cut up on the back, 
and trim to match the skirt. 

2d. Gray Jeno or gray mohair would 
make you a prett« suit, and either could 
he made expensively or cheaply, as you 
chooge. 

3d. Yes. ; 

4h. A scarf of some striped material, 
or of scarlet or blue cashmere. or the new 
cishmero taima, with rich fringe border. 


““Eprtor Lapres’ Crus—ist. What js 
the color of the bloodstone? 

‘2d. Is the turkofs a light or dark blue, 
and what is its value ? 

* 3d. What i# the proper mode of em- 
phasizing an epistolary correspondence ? 

“3d. What is the 


and wear it with the skirt en suite. Two 
yards of Donna Maria gauze makes a vail. 
It is $1.50 per yard. 


“TI. C."—A linen snit (Gabrielle) made 
ready for embroidery, for a girl of ten, 
would cos¢ you abuut $6. 


“* JENNIE.” —Make a skirt of your Night 
silk, aud upperdress of the black, as you 
propose. Tho uniderskirt would look 
best raffled, if you have enough—upper. 
skirt alao. Capes are not worn much 
this season—short, loose jackets have 
taken tleir place. White gloves are 
worn, bnt not much. Black lace bonnets 
are very general. You had better wait 
nutil the young gentleman himeelf pro- 
pores a visit, and, in the mean time, drop 
the correspondence, which fs probably 
only a waste of time. Young gentlemen 
are not Jong in making known their in- 
tentions, if they have any. 


“Apa.” —Colgate’s Michigan “ Pon- 
cine’ soap is excellent for whitening 
and softening the han !s, especially after 
doing housework or gardening. One of 
its ingredients is exceedingly fine pulver-. 
ized pumice-stone; and the other ingre- 
dients, together with the care uscd in the 


making of all the téllet soape of this man- gloves? N.E.J.” 
ufucture, render it very effective. A ai 1st, Dark red 
“ ALBION.” —Hoop-ekirts are very small} 9d. Lizht. Depends altogether upon 


size and quality. It isnota costly stone, 
unless exceptional in theee reepects. 

8d. The use of language which most 
eimply and forcibly expresses your 
meaning. Underlining ia very boarding- 
schoolish and very bad stylo. . 


4th. $1 per pair, 
“A New Susscrrer.”—Patent Valen- 


cilennes edging can be boncht twelve 
yards for fifty cents, but it is doubtful 


(seventy-five to eighty inches at the base), 
nearly straight, but shaped vo as to form 
a small bustle at the back. They are 
nearly imperceptible in wearing, but add 
much to health and comfort. Backa of 
drers-waists are cut narrow. “China 
crape” {« the old-fashioned Canton crape, 
used for shawls. 


‘ Lizzre.""—White dresses braided with 
black; and finished with black belt or 


(ge) a “4 a. fi ™, PG ade i TN. hin od Ct Jno , 


price of rubber 
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transportation. Wedo not know of any 


Own. 


bought at a drugriat's. It is often given 
in small quangities, in milk, to children 
who arc slow of teething. 


“ NELUE A. 8.°—Trim 
hair with bands of golden-brown silk, 
and make it with a skirt and Poloniize, 
the latter trimmed to simulate a vest, and 
having side paniers. 


‘*“Maup L."—Yon will find 
tions answered in the fashion depart- 
ment. Gored pigue and linen dresses are 
prettiest for a boy of ten months. A lit. 
tle straw turban bonnet, and trimmed 


ly for him. 


witb black, or was worn with black silk 
overskirt, 
are sold in the stores are all gored, and 
all tucked in the gores; they 
nicely, 


in w.dth, and are set-in clusters. 


are many things that will keep moths out 


the box securely; this will keep them. 
Yonr questions have all been answered 


Magazine. 


idea respecting your “shot” silk, and 
white muslin, are very good indeed. 
would find it difficult to match your silk; 
don't try—gore it walking lencth. flonnce 


it with white muslin overskirt, and white 
muslin hawl, ruffled, and caught 
down at th 
of ribbon striped in the colors, The bon- 
nets would do admirably. 
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A NEW PREMIUM—A SPLENDID 
PARLOR CHROMO. 


Ws have the pleasure of annonncing 
that we have made ench arranrements as 
will enable us to offer as a premium to 


Youne AmeEnica the firet and most popu- 
lar Chromo Picture of the season, and 


tone, perfection of drawing, and delicacy 
of coloring. Tho regular price of the 
chromo has becn five dollars. We have 
secnred the entire number of copies issned 
however, and offer them exclusively as a 
premium to cach subscriber for the 
MONTHLY or Young AMERICA, which 
represent not more than half thetr value, 


and adds the Magazine as 3 free gift. 
Here {s one chance in ten thonsand for 
making a valuable wedding present at the 
Smallest possible cost. No young wife 
should be withont the Magizine, and with 
it ehe may have the gift of an elegant 


cost, 


perfect system of teaching what you re- 
quire. Every master has a method of his 


‘‘ Josre.""—-Superphogphate of lime js 


your light mo- 


your ques- 


with band of blue ribbon, would do nice- 


“Hartig."—A dark complextoned per- 
son could wear a eolid green like sample 
inclosed, particularly if it was trimmed 
The white underakirts that 
look very 
though ladics making them at 


home may find tuckiog gored ekirts tron- 
ble. The tucks are Jess than half an inch 


“Miss Lizzre F."—We can not answer 
letters of mere inquiry by mal. There 


of furs and other goods, but gum camphor 
is as good as anything. Reduce it to 
powder, and sprinkle in the box, or be- 
tween the layers of clothing, and in addi- 
tion fold your furs in newspaper, and tie 


in the “ Ladies’ Club" and fashion depart- 
ments of this and the June number of the 


“* XANTIPPE,” WILSEYVILLB, O. — Your 


it with your surplns material, aud wear 


ack by a gash of the eilk, or 


every subscriber to the MonTHLy or 


superior to most chromos in fineness of 


parlor ornament worth double the wholo 


July sets a bright exam 
: color, form, and Lele 


STRAWBERRIES. 


JUNE and July are the season of 
strawberries that everybody loves, and 
which are such a God-rend to the Imusc- 
keeper, after the comparative scarcity of 
the spring months, 


STRAWBERRIES WHOLE—A Jine receipt. 
—Take an equal weight of pounded loaf 
sugar and fruit, place the latter in a deep 
dish and lay half the eugar over it, shaking 
gently, so that it will touch the under ride 
of the fruit, which must have been picked 
perfectly dry. Cover the dizh and pat it 
in the ice-box—not touching the ice. 
Next day make a thin, clear syrup of the 
remainder of the sugar, put in one pint of 
red currant juice to every three pounds 
of berries, and, in thie, simmer them 
gently for about fifteen minutes, or until 
sufficiently jellied. Chooge the largest 
ecarlet berries, and not too ripe. 


STRAWBERRY SHoRtT-CAKE.-.We should 
apologize for repeating this receipt, did 
we not know that there are yet barbarous 
people who make a thin, sweet cake asa 
base for strawberry short-cake. Sach 
desecration ehould not be tolerated. 

Light, tender biecuit-dongh, rolled half 
an inch thick and baked in equare, shal- 
low pans a light brown, forms the proper 
foundation. Split and cover thick with 
large, fresh strawberries, and these, again, 
thickly with white powdered sugar. Lay 
on the top the other half of the cake, and 
pile high with strawberries and sugar, 
Over the whole pour a plot of thick, rich 
cream, and the dish is ready for the table, 


Driep StRAWBERRIES.—Put ten pounds 
of strawberries into a jar, eprinkle among 
them four pounds of white engar. Let 
them etand until the next day, then scald 

eC ack TS 


Over them and scakl them again; pour 
out on plates, or dishes, and dry them in 
& cool oven, or the back part of the range, 
They rust be kept in tin cannizters, and 
will make a very good dessert dish in 
winter. 


STRAWBERRY J 4M.—Separato the hulls 
from the berrics, for each pound of ber- 
ries weigh out three-quarters of a pound 
of pounded sugar, put the berries in a 
deep dish, sprinkling the suzar among it, 
and Iet them remain ten or twelve houra, 
then boil them together half an hour very 
‘lowly, 


RasPBERRY JaM.—This should be made 
in the same manner ag strawberry jam, 
Let it boil, after it commences to do £0, 
fifteen or twenty minutes: another way 
is to brulac toccthera quart of raspberries, 
and a pint of currant jelly; boil them 
slowly six or seven minutes, stirring 
them; then put into close pots. This 
will keep two yeara. 


STRAWBERRIES IN CaNs.—Tialf a pound 
of sugar to every pound of berrics ; scald 
them together, fill the cans while hot, and 
seal at once. 


SrRaAwBERRY JAM.—Boil the strawber- 
ries gently until thick, and very much re- 
duced ; add loaf sugar, threc-quarters of a 
pound to a pound of fruit, and stir con- 
stantly, until it ie reduced to a paste, 
Put in emall Jars, and cover with egr pa- 
per—that is, paper covered on the under 
side with white of egg.—and tic down a 
second-paper over them. 


the third day, put another pound of eugar 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


How I Came To SEND FOR! 
“ BEECHER’S SERMONS.” 


ENTLEMEN —A 
1 few months ago 
a stranger was in 
7S town on business, 
and I made his ac- 
quaintance, at first, 
only as a business 
man. He was master of 
his work—rather rough 
and short, but -prompt. 
When your business with him was 
done, he was done with you. The 
cigar which was always in his 
mouth rather seemed to indicate 
his standard of associations. In 
the evening I called at his hotel 
just to pass the compliments of the 
evening. Instead of finding him 
in the bar-room, I found him in his 
own room. He had just made up 
his statements, ready for mail, and 
to leave in the morning. He was 
reading the memoirs of Johnson— 
spoke of it as affording him great 
pleasure, and read to me some fine 
passages which he had noted. I 
was somewhat surprised that what 
seemed to interest him most were 
some selections which glowed with 
religious thought; and, still more, 
that many of them were statements 
of personal experiences of a very 
high and unusual character. He 
had also noted statements which 
showed a striking oneness in the 


hs fat 
we: = . 


__ } ~ leading ideas of the different de- 


°, 


“, 


nominations. 

“Now,” said he, “ this is the way 
I spend my time when my business 
is done. Probably you have not 
taken me to be very much of a 
Christian man; but I tell you I 
find solid comfort in this way.” 

“I confess,” said I, “I ama little 
surprised to find you taking your 
highest pleasure in such things, 
but Iam exceedingly happy to see 
it. It is not, I am sorry to say, 
very common with men of your 
business. I generally look for 
them in bar-rooms or saloons. I 
came in just to say ‘good-by ;’ but 
really I shall be delighted to spend 
the evening with you.” 

“Now I don't belong to any 
church, and I don’t know that I am 
a Christian in the general sense of 
that term, but I do love the ideas 
and sentiments which I find in such 
books as this and the Bible.” 

“‘ Asto belonging to the church,” 
I replied, “that does not make one 
a Christian. It is merely the ex- 
ternal sign of being one, if he real- 
ly i¢one. I have been trying for 
several years to reduce the idea of 
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becoming and being a Christian to 
a very simple statement. The 
grand bottom difficulty is that men 
feel guilty; that feeling must bé 
removed, or happiness is simply im- 
possible. Nothing but forgiveness, 
and a belief that it is forgiven, can 
do this.” 

“Yes,” was the quick reply, 
“that is it. Iunderstand this. It 
comes right home to my heart. 
Jesus promises to forgive, and I 
believe he has forgiven me. That 
makes me happy—makes heaven. 
I am really glad you have come in. 
Now throw off your overcoat and 
don’t be in haste to go. I don’t of- 
ten meet with such company. I! 
did not know before that any one 
felt as I do—a guilty man, sorry for 
my sins, and simply taking God's 
word for my pardon. That makes 
me happy and humble. I don’t 
think ministers generally under- 
stand the difficulties of business 
men. They don’t seem to have 
much sympathy for us. I carry 
with me Beecher’s sermons—buy 
one every week, and read them 
with intense intesest. He seems 
to understand just how I feel; just 
what difficulties I have to contend 
with, and always has something to 
say which cheers and encourages 
me to try and live a better life, and 
trust in Jesus. I would not be 
without these sermons for any con- 
sideration.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “what paper do 
you take which reports them?” for 
Ihad not seen them in pamphlet 
form. 

“They are published in pamph- 
lets every week, and cost me only 
ten cents a copy.” Then turning 
to his valise, he handed five a copy, 
with the text, “Lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven,” ete. 

I then asked, “Have you ever 
heard Beecher?” 

“Yes. I always go to hear him 
when in New York. Have you 
heard him ?” 

“Yes, often. Several years ago I 
was in New York fitting out my 
eldest son fora sea voyage. Hewas 
my eldest darling boy—a noble- 
hearted, promising son—the pride 
and hope of the family. Wicked 
associates had seduced him, and he 
became 80 involved that his only 
chance of recovery was in going to 
sea. A berth had been engaged for 
him, as common sailor, on board a 
fine clipper bound for a voyage 
round the world. A thousand par- 
ental feelings were struggling in 
my bosom. Fond hopes had been 
dashed, pride wounded. Tloved the 
fine young man. I pitied him. He 
had told me the story of his tempta- 
tions and struggles, and confessed 
the wrongs he had done, and begged 


my forgiveness. A younger brother 
had just parted from him with utter 
anguish and a flood of tears. A fond 
mother and loving sister were at the 
dreary home, with hearts wounded 
and bleeding. 

“The scene of the parting there 
was fresh in my mind, The ship 
was to sail on Monday morning. 
On Sunday, with a friend, we went 
to Plymouth Church. In his prayer, 
Mr. Beecher seemed to know that 
I was there with my son—seemed 
to understand all the peinful cir- 
cumstances—just how I and my 
family were suffering—just how the 
young man was feeling. Had he 
known all about the case, he could 
not have prayed more definitely for 
us. The prayer was so timely, so 
earnest, so tender, and apparently 
so personal, that I was melted to 
tears. Every yearning feeling then 
struggling within me said Amen. 
My son sobbed likeachild. Neither 
he nor I have forgotten that prayer. 
There I raised a ‘memorial of the 
mercies of God’ to me. I have 
heard Mr. Beecher so often since 
that time that when I read his ser- 
mons I seem to see him as he stood 
before me then. So that reading 
his sermons is almost like hearing 
them.” | 

“Now,” replied my friend, “1 
wish you would read this sermon to 
me, ag I have not found time yet to 
peruse it.” — 

After the sermon, the prayer 
was read. He wept; I wept. He 
said Amen/ I said Amen! Both 
felt that we had been lifted up, a 
good way, into the higher life— 
made better, and greatly encour- 
aged to a new effort to lay up 
“‘ treasures tn heaven.” 

I noted down your address, 
bade my friend “ good-by,” and, 
with a hearty shake hands and 
“‘ God bless you,”’ we parted. Here J 
set up another “ memorial of the 
mercies of God.” 

“ This is the history of my recent 
letter to you, requesting a copy of 
the Christian Union and Beecher’s 
Sermons. They have come; have 
been read by others than myself 
and family. I am scattering the 
sermons, and shall before long be 
able to send you a list of names. 

Old-school, or rather old-fash- 
joned Presbyterians’ (for we have, 
thank God, no more Old and New 
Schools) read them, and say: “ Beau- 
tiful! We have had some preju- 
dice against Mr. Beecher; but, if 
this is the way he preaches, we 
should like to get the sermons. 
Wish our ministers would preach 
such good sermons. What do they 
cost Sada 

I find, also, that these sermons 


a toa in ehtalng optooa. 


out here, have but little interesé in 
our churches and ministers. They 
are read by judges, lawyers, and | 
meu who are generally regarded 
as having no religious feelings or | 
interest. They are on a great mis. 
sion. God speed and multiply them ! 
Yours respectfully, J.D. 
CENTEEVILLE, InD., Jan. 17, 1870. 


The above letter narrates a gen- 
uine experience. I¢ was received a 
short time since by J. B.\Ford & Co., 
of this city, publishers of the Chris- 
tian Union (which is Beecher’s 
paper) and Plymouth Pulpit (which 
is Beecher’s sermons). They print 
the letter because they believe it 
an exponent of many similar cases 
needing similar aid. They may be 
addressed at 89 Park Row, N. Y. — 
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A SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


As a work of art, a fine chromo is now 
acknowledged to be the most desirable 
ornament to adorn the home, short of the 
original painting from which it is taken. 
But a chromo, to be at all desirable, must 
not only be drawn by an artist, dut 
must be printed in an artistic manner, 
which necessarily includes from fifteen to 
eighteen colors or printings. The pro- 
cess is now well understood by artists in 
the linc, and euch results are obtained as 
make the best chromos quite equal in 
beauty to fine paintings, and, in many 
cases, a real improvement on them, e8- 
pecially in the flesh-tints and delicate 
shadings. 


Having much interest {n the develop- . 
ment of this branch of art, we have long 
wished to give to the patrons of our 
MonTHLY a fair specimen of the artistic 
beauty and effect of a good chromo. We 
are, therefore, much gratified in announc- 
ing our complete success in securing, and 
now offer a very fine chromo as a pre- 
mium to each subscriber to either the 
MonTsaLy Maeazimne or Youne Amxnica 
—a chromo which will not only prove a 
valuable prize to those who obtain it, but 
must procure for us an extended increase 
in our already large and successful sub- 


scription Hst. 


The chromo which we offer is printed 
in eighteen colors, and a beautiful sub- 
ject, taken from a cabinet-picture which 
cost $300, and good judges have pro- 
nounced the chromo euperior to the origi- 
nal painting, and quite equal to any of 
the best chromos that have been sold at 
$5.00. — 

We have aleo secured a much larger 
chromo, quite equal in every particular, 
and a real work of art—a beaatifal parlor 
picture, richly worth $10, which we pro- 
pose to offer as a premium for two sab- 
scribers to the Monraty, and one of the 
subscribers to receive the chromo valued 
at $5; or, we will give the large chromo 
to any person sending a year's suhscrip- 
tion to the Monru iy, at $3, and Youne 
AMERICA, at $1.50, making only $4.50 for 
the two subscriptions and a beautifal 
parior chromo richly worth §10—cer- 
tainly the cheapest and best way to ob- 
tain a good chromo ever offered—"‘A 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

The chromos are now on hand, and will 
be promptly sent as soon as the eubscrip- 
tion money is received. Oar readers 
may rely on receiving a beautifal work of 


are taken and read by men who, |art. 
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INHABITANTS OF THE GLOBE. 


THERE are on the globe about 
1,288,000,000 persons, of whom 
860,000,000 are ef the Caucasian 
race; 552,000,000 of the Mongol 
race ; 190,000,000 are of the Ethio- 
pian race; 176,000,000 of the May- 
lay race, and 1,000,000 of the Indo- 
American race. 


There are 1,000 different religions, 


and 3,642 languages spoken. 

The yearly mortality of the globe 
is 33,333,333 persons. This is at 
the rate of 91,544 per day, 3,829 
per hour, 60 per minute. So each 
pulsation of our heart marks the 
decease of some human creature. 


One-fourth of the population dies 
at or before the age of 7 years; one- 
half at or before the age of 17. 

Among 10,000 persons one arrives 
at the age of 100 years, one in 500 
attains the age of 90, and one in 
100 lives to the dge of 60 years. 

Married men live langer than sin- 
gie ones. In 1,000 persons, 65 mar- 
ry; and more marriages occur in 
June and December than in any 
other months. 

Professions exercise a great in- 
fluence on longevity. In 1,000 in- 


dividuals who arrive at the age of 


70, 42 are priests, orators, or public 
speakers; 40 are agriculturists, 33 
are workmen, 82 soldiers or military 
employés, 29. advocates or engi- 
neers, 27 professors, and 24 doctors. 
Those who devote their lives to the 
prolongation of those of others die 
the soonest. 


There are 835,000,000 of Chris 
tians, 5,900,C00 Israelites, 60,000,000 
Asiatic religion, 160,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans, and 200,000,000 pa- 
gans. In the Christian churches 
there are 170,000,000 who professthe 
Roman Catholic faith; 75,000,000 
who profess the Greek faith, and 
80,000,000 the Protestant. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN-SHEET 
. SUPPLEMENT. 


Poerriiiow SasH.—This isa very pretty 
ornament, to be worn with a round waist. 
Our model is of black silk, trimmed with 
machine-fluted ribbon, held by a narrow 
velvet sowed through the center. The 
trimming may be varied to suit the taste 
of the wearer, or to correspond with that 
on the dress with which it is to be worn. 
The Fostillion shonid be laid in two deep 
box-plaits, so that the width, where it is 
attach ed to the belt, will not exceed five 

inches, Tho side sashes are set on plain, 
and tlne over sashes laid in shallow plaits. 


Taw Smexr Basevs—Is one of the 
Most estylish of this class of over-garments 
t wwe have presented this season. It 
isca eg half-fitting, quite equare in the back 
and wonnding in front, with a shallow 
colle» on each aide. It is particularly 
“43> Rod for summer wear, having no 
leew-ess, but, in place of them, circular 
capes, which are attached to the 
thow® ders, and fall gracefully over the 
TOES _ It can be made to wear en suite, 
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or in a black silk te complete a costume. 
If for a suit, the trimming should corre- 
spond witit that on the dress; but silk 
should be trimmed with black lace and 
narrow folds of gros-grain. 
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Ws call the attention of our readers to 
the extraordinary inducements we offer 
in our new list of premiums, both for 
single and club subscribers, for 1870-71. 
In most cases they will find that the pre- 
miums exceed in value the whole cost of 
the Magazine. We are quite sure our 
readers will agree with us in the assump- 
tion that no other publication can com- 
pare with ours for liberal and valuable 
premiums. 

ee 


ONLY subscriptions sent in after the is- 
sue of the July number of the Monraiy 
are entitled to the premiums on the new 
list. 

The reader will please remember, that 
each subscriber in a club at $3.00 will be 
entitled to select one of the first pre- 
miums at the time of subscribing, but 
the person sending the club, whose name 
should be one of the number, will be entitled 
to the CLUB PREMIUM ONLY. 
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Ws want an enterprising and active 
agent or canvasser in every section of 
our country. There is hardly a place so 
behind the age as not to appreciate the 
advantages of taking Dxmonest’s MoNTH- 
LY, and it needs only an active and de- 
termined effort to secure a list of sub- 
scribers in every Post district in the 
United States, Our extraordinary pre- 
Miums to single subscribers will take 
people by surprise when they understand 
that they are dona fide in every particu- 
lar, and, in most cases, worth more than 
the whole coet of the Macaznre; andthe 
club premiums will be called for from 
every city and town in the United States. 
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FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE are now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
include all the various kinds of newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

Out of this 5,000 there are only about 25 
that have the circulation of DemorEst's 
MONTHLY Magazine, not more than 20 
that have the number of yearly subscri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many first-class readers,and the only 
one with an equal circulation that has 
been established as long as ours which 
has increased during the last year. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 
Ws aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what !s best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
Js pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely rellable, that they may be 
consulted with a ceftainty that everything there- 
In stated wi!l be found precisely as represented. 
Advertisers will please understand that the 
extent of our circulation renders it necessary 
that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following Issue. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 


Ordinary pages, 7 cents per line solid 
agate space. Four lines or less, $8. Page 
nextto reading-matter, $1 perline. Buat- 
ness Notices, solid agate space, $1.25 per 
line. On ordinary pages no extra charge 
for cuts er display. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Splendid and Extraordinary 
Premiums,.— An cxtra fine parlor 
Chromo, printed in 18 colors—can not be 
distinguished from an oil-painting, and 
worth $5—given as a premium to each 
yearly subscriber to DeEmorEst’s MoNnTH- 
LY Magazin, at $3, or to DEMOREST's 
Youne AmeEnica, at $1.80; or, for both 


—_ 


‘ogether, a large and splendid Chromo 


worth $10, and quite equal in size and 
beauty to the oil-painting from which it 
was taken, and which cust $500; or, for 
two subscribers to DeMorEst’s MonTH- 
LY, the two Chromos are given.. Addsess 
DemoREst’s MONTHLY, 838 Broadway, 
New York. 


Interesting to Ladies.—I am 
totally blind, and have been from child- 
hood. Some time since I concluded to 
purchase a sewing-machine. In making 
my selection it was necessary for me to 
procure the simplest, as well as the light- 
est running, and the easiest managed ma- 
chine. After testing the various ma- 
chines, I was fully convinced that the 
Grover & BAKER had all these required 
qualities combined. I purchased one, 
and in a very short time could hem, fell, 
tuck, and do all kinds of sewing with the 
greatest ease. One of the many great ad- 
vantages I find that the Grover & BAKER 
has over all other machines is, you ,can 
sew from the finest to the coarsest fabric 
without change of tension. I cheerfully 
recommend it to all who desire a first- 
Class machine. 


Mrs. RACHEL WOOD, 
803 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


A New Work for the Family. 
“Lire aT Home; orn, THE Faminy anD 
irs Mempers.’"* By Rev. William Aik- 
man, D. D. 8S. R. Wells, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, N.Y. Trice, $1.50.—What are 
the right relations between husbands and 
wives? and what between parents and 
children ? and between brothers. and sia- 
ters? What is due from one member to 
another? All these questions and a thonu- 
sand others are answered by the author, 
in this excellent work. In these times 
of domestic discord and marital incom- 
patibility, the present work is timely, and 
will do great good. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER RatTE Book 
AND DireEctoRY, published by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. This is a larce volume of 
nearly 600 pages, and embodies a large 
amoant of valnable information to adver- 
tisers, and much interesting matter to a 
casual reader. Interesting and brief bi- 
ographics of a large number of the most 
eminent advertisers, together with many 
of the prominent publishera, make it 
a good book for general circulation, 
while its statietics, which have been care- 
fully compiled, render it almost invaln- 
able as a book ofreference to all who have 
any intercourse or business with the 
press. : 


THe Mustrated Floral Guide, published 
by W. H. Lyman, of Amherst, Mass., 
price 15 cts., is an elaborate compilation 
for the purpose indicated by the title, and 
should be in the hands of all possessing a 
garden-plot. Its information will enable 
them to render home beaatiful at a small 
expense, with a knowledge of all the new 
and rare foreign and native secds, roots, 
flowers, plants, and vegetables. 


5,000 Sewing-Machines of the 
best kind to be given away to the friends 
of DEmonzet’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Who speaks first ? 
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A GENUINE LUXURY. 


THERE is no greater luxury than the 
regular use of a fine, pure, cleansing, yet 
delicate soap. Try the pinky white balls 
which are sold everywhere for five or ten 
cents, as the case may be, and then 
change to a cake of, say, Colgate’s “ Cash- 
mere Bonquet," and you will realize at 
once the pain and pleasure involved in so 
fimple an act as washing your hands. 
Colgate’s soap has become a household 
word. His Laundry Soap does not spoil 
summer dresses; his toilet soap improves 
instead of injuring the complexion — it 
ia, in fact, an indispensable household 
luxury. 
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SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean 
Ingelow. Cabinet Edition. This beautiful 
Poem, got up In elegant style on fine heav 
tinted paper, and beautifully inustrated sath 
steel and wood engravings, and accompanied 
with original and appropriate music by the beat 
composers, Jn a fine cover—blue, cream and 
gold—and gilt edges, making a very appropriate 
gift-book. Price only 25 cents. “Mailed post 
free on receipt of price. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
. §38 Broadway, N -Y. 


n THE RAVEN. By Edgar A. Poe. 
n 


SONG OF THE BELL. By 
Schiller, Got up in the same beautiful style 
cumprising original music, elegant steel an 
wood engravings, etc., etc. Price 23 cents, 
Malled post free. Address as above. 


Or, the whole three for 60 cents. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
- Aromatic | 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Tollet Articles. 


A GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE-WAFERS, | 


No. 481 Broadway, New York, 


Will dispose of One Hundred 
Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
pens, of six first-class ma- 

ers, including Chickering 
& Sons, at extremely Low 
Prices for Cash during this 
Month, or will take from 
$5 to $25 Monthly until paid 
the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


- 5,000 Grover & Bakcr Sew- 
ing-Machines to be given away. 
The best Sewing-machine for all kinds of 
family sewing. The most elastic stitch, 
the simplest machine, the most reliable 
and the most popular machine in the 
market, for only twenty subscribers to 
DEMOREST’s MONTHLY MaGAZINE at $3 
each without any other premiums, and 
thirty enbscribera with premiums, vary- 
ing from $2 to $10 in value to each sub- 
scriber. Everybody who wants a rew- 
ing-machine can secure onc on these 
easy terms. 


HULIL’S 
TRANSPARENT | 
GLYCERINE 
BOAP. 


Containing argh Gy per cent. of eipccutes For 
the tollet, and children, the best beyond com- 
parison. 


Sold everywhere, 
And by Manufacturer, 32 Park Row, N. Y. 
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July paints the-daffodilly— 
ory tints the niodest iily. 


ROGERS’ 


These groups, suiteble 
for wedding presents or 
ornameut, will be deliv- 
ered, with all Express 
charges prepaid, at ay 
point east of the Missis- 
sippi, on receipt of the 

rice—viz.: from $10 to 

25. Send for illustrated 

atalogue and Price-List, 
to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
912 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TAKING THE OaTH. 


KICOLAS HELMER, 
LADIES’ HAIRDRESSER 


(FROM PARIS), 


Manufactures all kinds of Switches, Chignons, 
Curls, ctc., ut the most reasonable rates. 

Patrons ordering from the country will please 
send a sample of their own hair, and specify 
their ordvrs carefully. Satisfaction guarantced 
in regard to price and style of workmanship. 


33 SIXTH AVZINUE, 
Near Fourtli Street, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT TO MILLINERS. 
A. BASSFORD 


Ilas the largest variety of Noveltics in 


PARIS FLOWERS 


In the city. Ie Imports his goods direct, and 
can sell us low as any, 

Polite and attentive Saleswomen fn attend- 
ance, who branch and rearrange to suit the 
fancy of patrons. 

The Specialty ls To Burr MILLINERS IN EVERY 
PARTIOULAR. 

Fresh Goods and Styles every month, per 


Steumer. 
721 BROADWAY, 


First floor, up stairs, 
Opp. A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, NEW YORK. 


Audubon’s Birds of America. 
splendidly Curotuved aud given asa Supplement 
in each uumber of YOUNG AMERICA. The 
July number now ready, with a variety of 
entertaining features and a fine Chromo of the 
Birds as a Supp.:ement. Boys and Girls, do not 
fail to see the splendid July number of 
DEMOREST Se SGX -AMERICA. Back 
- Hivers as apacnen ts Pag L, carceiae, miaticd 
ree, on receipt of ten cents. early, $1.°0, with 
a beantifal A call erg Address W. JENNINGS 
Seamer. No, 833 Broadway, New York 

sity. 


MAPLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY, 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


On the Connecticut River, near the Hartford 
& N.Y. steamboat janes Giver to Youne 
€ 


Lapixs a thorough know eof music. For 
catalogues and particulars, address D, 8, BAL- 
COCK, Prin., Eust Haddam, Ct. Rerenencrs 


— Wm. Ilall & Son, 543: Broadway, N. Y.; J. 
W. Schermerhorn, A. M., 14 Bond St. ; Fev. 
S. W. Robbins, Rev. E. C. Gardner, East Val- 
dam, Coun.; J. L. Peters, 128 Broadway, N. Y. 


9,95 of New Shest Musis, 25 cts, 


Howe’s Musical Monthly, No. 10, contains: 


Leben Waltzes, Faust. Berlin Kinder Waltzes 
Keler Bela. M-rchant's Waltzes, Gung'l. 10 
other pieces. “I saw Esau kissing Kate.” 
“Far, Far upon the sea.” “ Rock the Cradle, 
John." 9 other popular songs. 

12 Sengs, usual price, 35 cts. each, $4.90. 3 sets 
of Waltzes, 75 cts. each, $2.25. 10 other pieces, 
85 cts each, $3.50, Extra fine paper, matched 
to bind with other first-class sheet music. Terms, 
$3.00 perannum,in advance, Clubs of 7, $18,00, 
Single Nos. sent post-paid for 35 cts. Back Nos, 
supplied. ELIAS HOWE, 108 Court Street, 
Boston, and all Music and News Dealers. 


American School Institute, 
FOUNDED 1855, 


Is a reliable and practicsl Educational Bureau 
To ald those who want well qualified teachers; 
To represent Teachers who seek tions ; 
To give parents information of good schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Tourtern years have proved It efficient tn se- 
curing “Tug niont Téeacuser Ix THE RIGHT 
Puace.” 


J. W.SCHERMERIIORN, A. M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 
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AT THE LEADING 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, 


INCLUDING THE GRAND PRIZE, 
The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
AT THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


Grover & Baker Hlackines. 


POINTS OF EXCELILENCE. 


Beauty and Elasticity of Stitch. 

Perfection and Simplicity of Machinery. 

Using both threads directly from the spools. 

No fastening of seams by hand ,and no waste of thread. 

Wide range of application without change of adjust- 
ment. , 

The seam retains its beauty and firmness after wash- 
ing and ironing. | 

Besides doing all kinds of work done by other Sewing- 
Machines, these Machines execute the most beautiful and 
permanent Embroidery and Ornamental Work. 


SALESROOMS: 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, containing Price Lists, with ‘sam. 
ples of both the Grover & Baker Stitch and the 
Shuttle Stitch in various fabrics, will 
be furnished on request, 


Knox FLotinc MAcHINE. 


Patented November 20th, 1866, 


PRICE: 
4 inch Machine, - ~ «* 
do. Extra Rollers, a 
6 inch Machine, - - « e« §. 
do. Extra Rollers, oe wa 


This Machine is unsurpassed for mere spe 
thereby never getting out of order—ease In work- 
manship, econowy of time, labor saving, and less 
trouble than anv other now manufactured. It is 
reconimended by the weer bag A hag now hav- 
ing them in use, as belng the best In the market, 


A. T Stewart & Co., E. 8S. Jaffray & Co., 
Herriman & Morrison, Cochrane, McLane & Co., 
Arnold, Constable & Co., O'Sullivan & Greig, 8, 
Brill & Co., Miller & Grant, Lord & Taylor, 
Dugdale & Co., Eldridge, Dunham & Co., House 
of the Good Shepherd, New York City Laundry, 
Empire City Laundry, Clark's Laundry, Fifib 
Avenue Hotel, Grand Hotel, Brevoort House, 
Metropolitan Hotel, St. Nicholas Hotel, Astor 
House, St. Cloud Hotel, St. Jumes Hotel. 


KNOX & JACKSON, 
830 Broapway. 
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Knife- Sharpener. 


The best article for the purpose ever Invented. 
A necessity for every table. Simple. Cheap, and 
Ornamental. It can be used by a child. and will 
give satisfaction to all who purchase. Manufac- 
tured fr .m a combination of emery and porce- 
lain~—a substance so hard it can not be worn out, 
Ld sale by all Hardware and House Furnishing 
res, 


Price 75 Cents, or $6 per Dozen. 
Agents wanted every where. 


EF. TRAVER & CO., Ag’ts, 
35 & 37 Park Piace, New York. 


LADIES? GEM™.—A combination 
of Scissors Sharpener. Ripper, and Butiou Hole 
Cutter, and also convenient as a Pencil Sharp- 
ener and Nail Cleaner. Suitable for the Work- 
Basket, Portmounale or Vest Pecket. Price 25 
cents, sent by return mail. Package of 1-2 doz. 


for $1 
Jonn B. Atpen & Co., Chicago, IN. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
companies, etc, 
The facilities in manufacturing on so large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition, 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Watches, of all first-class makers in Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortoise- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipnients on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 


Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cuses, Writing-Desks, and rich 
toilet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion In this country, and are open tothe inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandellers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to suit private resi- 
dences, stores, or public places, 

HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 

Our assortment of Sheffield and American 
Plated Ware and Cutlery is at a:} tames very ex- 
tensive and complete. 

BALL, BLACK & CO. 
Hewry Batt, Witiiau Brack, 
Esxnezen Mownoe. - 
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LRINCESS TECK OVERSKIRT. LEONORE OVERSKIRT. 


OPHE 


HATTIE OVERSKIRT, 


[ER OF 187 O.—sce Page 245. - | 


FANNIE JACKET. 


DIANA QVERDRESS, 
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HENRY TUCKER. 


gee, 
1, Heigh - ho! 
. Heigh - ho! 


dai - sies and but-ter-cups, Fair yel-low daf - fo - dils state-ly and tall; When the wind wakes how they 
dai - sies and _ but - ter - cups! Moth- er shall threadthem a dai - sy chain; Sing them a song of the 
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in the grass - es, And dance with the Cuck - oo -buds slen - der and small! Here's 
hedge - spar - row, That loved her brown iit’ - tle ones, loved them full fain! Sing 


pret - ty 
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two bon- ny boys, and here’s moth-er’s own lass - es; Ea - ger to gath-er them all, 
“ Heart, thou art wide, though the house be but nar - row,” Sing once,and sing it a - gain. 
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3. 4, 
Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups, Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend and they bow; Fair yellow daffodils, stately_and tall ! 
A ship sails afar over warm ocean waters, A sunshiny world full of laughter-and deisure, 
And haply one musing doth stand at her prow. And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall ! 


O bonny brown sons, and O sweet little daughters. Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its measure, 
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I—BABY-BOY. 


[To be followed Im the September number by “ The Bahy-Girl.] 
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EJOICE in my bliss, ye who love me, 

Rejoice in the crown of my joy! 

I am proud with a pride that is hely, 
I am proud of my glorious Boy! 

My Baby is sturdy and ruddy, 
So much of him! Oh, what a charm 

To hold him, and feel as I hold him 
Such a weight of my wealth on my arm 


YOU should have seen him, my Baby— 
Before his third moon had grown old 

He knew where my mouth and my eyes were, 
As bees know the honey-cup’s gold. 

And if I looked tenderly on him, 

3 With never a word, it may be, 

’ How sweetly his little mouth offered 

The roundest of kisses for me. 
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IS hair has the hue of the Autumn 
2 When turning from ruddy to pale, 
That glorious leonine tawny, 
Where vigor and fecling prevail. 
It waves in half-curls on his shoulders, 
Whose whiteness awhile it may deck ; 
He laughs from his eyes when I lift it 
To hide a red kiss in his neck, 


HIS big plumpy arms, how they hold me, 
I’m breathless with bliss and the tug: 

I clasp him and bind him as tightly, 
That armful of sweetness I hug. 

The eyes of my Baby are tender, 

_ And then, will I say, they are blue; 

But anon they are gray and scarching, 
And are looking me through and through. 


E speaks in the language of silence; 

I know what he says, as I know 

What is meant by the smell of the lily, 
And the rose’s ineffable glow. 

He speaks in a gurele and warble, 
His meaning is clear, with no word, 

As the song of the brook or the blackbird, 
Or rustle of rain on the sward. 


KNOW that my Baby’s a poct, 


rena He croons such a rhythmical lay,\ 


wc Flings a kiss to the dawn, like a lover, 
. While song is the soul of his play. 
ee ~He sees a mysterious semblance, 


y. In all that is shining and swect, 


fA Ye To something he knew in his Eden, 


Or longs for, expectant to meet. 


ET my love be his Eden, his heaven, 
O Father, who gave me the prize ! 
Let hope and remembrance be blended 
In bliss on the breast where he lies! 
Rejoice, and rejoice, ye who love me, 
Rejoice in my tremulous joy ; 
I am proud of my armful of sweetness, 
I’m proud of my’ glorious Boy! 
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DR. GRAY’S PATIENT, 


BY MRS. DENISON, 


UNT Attie Star- 
bright was the 
. sweetest and 
JS handsomest old 
“% maid that ever the 
ts) Sun shone upon. 
’ Everybody loved her ; 
) I don't belicve she had 
eesoan enemy in all the wide 
world; [ am sure she had none in 
Rosebank, our own sweet village 
that snuggled amidst the hills. 

Who can tell why some people 
never marry? Vivacious, charm- 
ing, even up to forty, she was the 
very one to storm hearts. If she 
ever had offers, she kept the matter 
close, but I enjoy my own private 
opinion that she wus often impor- 
tuned to change her state of single 
blessedness. The word is no mis- 
nomer in her case—it was blessed- 
ness with her all through life. 

Picture to yourself a fair, sun- 
shiny face, with the gladdest, most 
innocent blue eyes you ever saw, 
with curls on each side the ample 
forelhvad white as silver, with a 
smile that made you happy for 
hours after you missed it, with a 
Idw, gentle voice as sweet as music, 
and there you have the aunt 
Attio whom tbe children, and, I do 
believe, the very dumb cattle, loved. 
Her flowers, trees, birds, and sun- 
‘shine always seemed the brightest 
in Rosebank. Everything she did, 
looked, and said, was refined into 
something rarer than’ common. 
H:r bread, meats, pastry, were al- 
w wiys better to me than any I tasted 
elsewhere. 

The only marvel was that Lur. 
liane Starbright had lived to be 
n.neteen and had never been to 
Rusebank before. We all won- 
ceed what the gay, fashionable, 
beautiful young creature would 
think of annt Attie, and tried in 
nuinberless ways to find out 

Somehow, after she came from 
her city home, we fancied there was 
a shadow on aunt Attie’s face —that 
her Jaugh was not asclear When 
we asked after her niece she always 
said, 

“Lurly is not very well; she 
came out h.re to get rested. By- 
and.-by, I hope she will come among 
you. She plays and sings sweetly, 
and I do want to see the color in her 
cheeks, poor child!” 

“I'll bet she's crossed in love,” 
snid Mandy White, who was not 
over choice in her Janguage, and 
some way we all came to that con- 
clusion. 
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THE DOCTOR AT THE DOOR. 


Bat to my story. 

“Doctor Gray,” cried a clear, 
cheerful voice, one morning. 

The doctor stopped old ‘ Presi- 
dent ”—a grand old horse he was, 
too—and looked out. Aunt Attie 
stood at one of the bedroom win- 
dows : she seemed anxious. 

The cottage, standing back 
among lilac-bushes and morning- 
glories and flowering vines, was in- 
dulging in its usual bath of sum- 
mer sunshine. The hearts of the 
luscious flowers seemed glad as the 
soft warmth flushed their red and 
purple bosoms. The air was all 
redolent of country fragrance; 
young clover, reddening at the first 
breath of Jane, among the short 
grasses; here and there a rose 
bursting out of budhood, smiling 
and blushing, while the gum of 
the spruce-trees fell like amber 
tears down the smooth, straight 
trunks of the pines, contributing 
their share of spicy aroma to make 
glad tlie young season so coyly ap- 
proaching. 

“Good morning, aunt Attie,” 
said the doctor; “fine day, isn’t it? 
Your garden is as fragrant and 
beautiful as ever.”’ 

“Then come in to the parlor, if 
you can wait, and look at it from 
there, I’ve something to speak to 
you about.” 

“T've got to go up to Linton’s. 
His daughter is just about going. 
If it will do as well, I'll stop as I 
come back.” 

“Oh, certainly; poor Mrs. Lin. 
ton! How sad it is—this is the 
fourth child, and now she must go.” 

* Yes, it’s very sad,” said the doc- 
tor, and touched old President. 

Then aunt Attie bustled into the 
next room, where her niece was 
getting ready for breakfast. 


“I thought I heard you talking 
with somebody,” said the girl, lan- 
guidly. 

“Yes, Lurly, an old friend. How 
do you feel his morning?” 

“As miserable as ever,” sighed 
the young creature, the white lids 
drooping over the great blue eyes. 

Aunt Attie went down-stairs, per- 
plexed. The doctor was at the 
door. 

“All over,” he said, in a quiet, 
softened tone; ‘“‘the child has gone 
home.”’ 

“Poor mother!” sighed aunt At- 
tie, her eyes full of tears. 

“ And what did you want of me?” 

“To talk about my brother’s 
child.” | 

“ Ah, the young lady,” and there 
was just the suspicion of a flush in 
the doctor's cheek. He was thirty, 
and unmarried. 

“She worries me,” said aunt 
Attic. “I don't know as I make 
her happy, she’s so used to grand 
things.” 

“Ts she ill?” 

“That’s just what I want to 
know,” said aunt Attie, her voice 
full of genuine distress. ‘‘She 
mopes, is unhappy, I believe, and 
has no appetite.” 

“Oh, something we shouldn’t 
meddle with,” laughed the doctor, 
a little nervously. 

“Nonsense; I know what you 
mean—but it isn’t that—no indeed. 
I’m afraid it’s disease, and still she 
won't have a doctor. You don’t 
know how it distresses me to have 
her sleep so heavily in the morning, 
looking like a corpse, almost. It’s 
really sad, and she so young. It 
appears to me that she don’t take 
an interest in anything.” 

“Well, what do you propose to 
do? 2) . 


Or ta the vale—hot August neons, 
When failat aad weary Nature swoons, 


“‘I propose that you shall see her, 
of course. But it must be done out 
of the regular routine way. You 
must call in this evening like any 
ordinary visitor. I’m really afraid 
if I don’t do something she'll die on 
my hands. I love her too well to 
see her fade away, dear little Lur- 
ly!” and her voice lingered on the 
name tenderly. “I don’t like any 
of the family asI do her. Belle is 
haughty, Mimmie a butterfly, but 
Lurly was always a loving, tender 
little thing. She's more of a violet 
than arose. Will rou come?” 

The doctor was a handsome man, 
and admired beauty. He had seen 
Lurline but once—and then it ap- 
peared to him that her face was as 
that of an angel. 

“Of course I'll come,” he said, 
rising—“ I should like to study this 
rare case. A young lady of wealth 
and fashion flitting to the country 
after a round of dissipation, and 
getting up strength for another 
season—” 

“ Now stop, doctor, don’t be sar- 
castic,” said aunt Attie; “if you 
saw and knew her as I do, you 
would feel as much interested in her 
welfare.” 

“ Possibly more 80,” thought the 
doctor to himself, and took up his 
hat, conscious that his sarcasm had 
partly vailed other feelings. 

Evening came, and aunt Attie 
had wiled her beautiful niece into 
the parlor. Inthe sweet face of the 
girl one could read unutterable 
weariness. She had bestowed but 
little care upon her toilet, but the 
snowy wrapper, the blue ribbons, 
a certrin ubeence of all effort to 
appeur well, gave her a soft, touch- 
ing beauty. The doctor came; he 
was a man of genius—polished, 
handsome, susceptible to the finest 
influences, a lover of purity and 
goodness, and an almost worship. 
er of beauty. Like aunt Attie, he 
was the favorite of old and young. 
Time would fail me to tell how 
many nets had been thrown for 
him. Like a wary fish he had 
escaped them all, and, stf@hge to 
say, his heart had not yet been 
deeply touched. 

Without seeming to do so, he 
probed the young girl’s case skill. 
fully. A glance from him sent 
aunt Attie from the room on some 
pretext or other. lLurline sat at 
the open window ; her glance wan- 
dered listlessly. Sho had not 
thought it worth her while to ex- 
ercise her powers of conversation, 
but occasionally had said a brilliant 
or a witty thing. 

Now, however, was the doctor's 
times He drew his chair nearer to 
the young girl. «He-was a bold 
man in a good cause. He knew 
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Nor sarees revives until the leaves 
Whisper of dewy August ercs; 


society, and, in spite of herself, he 
drew her out. Under that quiet 
exterior, ho saw a reserved power 
that marked this girl as quite dif- 
ferent from the generality of world- 
lings. He forced her, without her 
knowledge, to be herself. When 
he took his departure, aunt Attic 
met him at the door. - 

“Well?” she said, an expectant 
look in her cyes. 

“1 think I understand her case.” 

“Oh, docto:, and is she very ill? 
IT have been trying to think if there 
was ever any insanity in our fumi- 
ly, I don't believe there ever 
was ” 

‘ She is keen-witted enough,” re- 
plied the doctor, smiling. 

* You should seo her when she 
is in good spirits.” 

“She ts so, sometimes? ” 

* Occasionally, and then I want 
everybody to be by. She can be 
so brilliant, dear child! But you 
have not told me what ailed her.” 

“IT can not yet—you must wait,” 
he replied. 

“Ts it serious?” 

“It might be, if not attended to,” 
was the reply, as the doctor’s face 
grew grave. 

“Can you cure her?” 

“T think I can.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Doctor Gray! 
You have li ted a weight from my 
heart. When will you co:ne again ?” 

“In a day or two. I have left 
no medicine. I must study her 
case further. Qood-evening, mad- 
ain.” 

“Dear me, how mysterious! ” 
muttered poor aunt Attie, when he 
had gone; “I’m afraid it’s heredi 
tary, whatever it is,” and she went 
in thy parlor. Lurline sat there in 
arevery. She had let all her curls 
down, and they floate! over neck 
and shoulders, lifted by the soft 
summer breeze. 

“Well, dear,” said aunt Attie, 
as she busiled about, “what do 
you think of our doctor?” 

“Doctor—what doctor?” asked 
Lurline, lifting her mournful eyes. 

“My child, he was here to-night 
—you have been talking with 
him.” 

“Oh, yes! Was that the doc- 
tor?” and her face took on more 
vivacity of expression. “I had 
quite forgotten who had been here. 
Has he a large practice?” 

“Only physician here,” was the 
reply. 

‘“[ wonder if you'll mind, aunty, 
if I eo to bed. I feel so tired.” 

‘No, dear, you’re todo just as 
you please while you are with me.” 

The girl stood, holding by the 
open door. 

“Aunty, how kind you are to 
me!” she said, in her low, plain- 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


tive voice. “I don't deserve that 
you should be so kind.” 

“ Hear the child!” laughed aunt 
Attie. “Why, bless your heart, 
my darling, why shouldno’t I be?” 
She rose from her chair, and kissed 
her niece on the forehead. - 

Three nights afterward, Doctor 
Gray called again, and again Lur- 
line received him indifferently. 

On being left alone with her, the 
doctor set his lips together. The 
decisive moment had come, and it 
requirel no ordinary couraze to 
save her. He laid his hand on her 
arm—a light touch; but she al- 
most sprang from her chair. 

“My young friend,” he said calm- 
ly, almost solemnly “I am going 
to speak to you as a professional 
man. How long since you con- 
tracted the habit ?” 

She grew scarlet, then white as 
death, bit her lips. Wer breath 
came quicker, but her eyes dropped 
guiltily. 

“To what do you refer, sir?” she 
asked, with hauglty voice and 
manner. 

“The habit of opium-eating, Miss 
Lurline.” | 

She fairly lightened in her sud- 
den wrath, as slie confronted him 
again; but she meta glance so full 
of pity, of reproof, that her false 
courage gave way TIler head 
drooped, her hands were clasped 
over her eyes, and she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

“You are no gentleman to charge 
me thus—to come upon me una- 
wares,” she sobbed indignantly ; 
‘‘T never asked you to come—I nev- 
er sent for you. I don’t wish your 
advice,” and again her voice was 
choked with tears. 

“T should not be doing my duty 
to my God, or to you, if 1 held my 
peace.” IIe went on in the same 
solemn voice, and there was re- 
proof in it: ‘ You are young; you 
move in society where elegance 
and luxury are in the ascendant. 
You have a fine, vigorous constitu- 
tion. What, with all your advan. 
tages, your attainments, your plea- 
sures, in a world so gay, could in- 
duce you to form this habit?” 

“Because [ am dissatisfied with 
all the world,” ws her passionate 
reply. “Tain sick of life. Iam 
weary of dressing, dancing, and 
smiling. They areall false—I hate 
them. I have seen nothing true in 
my life—nothing real. I despise 
hollow friendship. For all this I 
grew dispirited, nervous, till — 
till—” 

“JT see it all,” said the doctor, 
pityingly, for it was rad to hear 
from the lips of one so young. 
“All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 


How sweet, beneath some grateful shade, 
To watoh the August Leauty fade 


It was a terrible exhibition of 
Pleasure’s boasted triumphs—her 
poor votary wearied, haggard and 
wretched, craving a false excite- 
ment that only led her fect to walk 
on burning coals. 

“Tt docs not make you happy,” 
he said. 

“Happy!” and there was a 
mocking echo in her voice. She 
caught the expression of his eyes, 
and her mood changed. She look- 
ed unlovely, hard, cold, eruel; but 
this was also false, and could not 
last. In a moment the hot tears 
were falling, and her voice, weary 
and passionless, groaned out the 
words : 

“Oh, I wish I were dead! ’”’ 

“ A strange wish,” he said slow- 
ly, “for one that knows that not 
one purpoee of her soul is fit for 
the pure eyes of her Maker.” 

“You are harsh, sir. Why do 
you preach tome?” she asked, her 
whole nature roused. 

“Tam only true,” he continued 
that same look in his face which 
called up the blushes to her clieek. 
“You are steeping your life in 
crime, degrading the beautiful gifts 
God has given you, inviting re- 
morse and misery. You can not 
find happiness, my poor child, in 
any of these things. It is the gift 
of God, and you must ask it of him 
only.” 

Her face was hidden from him, 
but the proud heart was touched, 
melted into contrition. 

“Tam going, Miss Lurline; for- 
give me if Ihavo pained you. God 
knows it was hard to do. Good- 
night.” 

“Stop!” 

It was the voice of command. 

Lurline had thrown her hair 
back, and now stood upriglit. 

“TI wanttosay something, I want 
to tell you: I think you are the 
noblest man I ever saw.” 

“ Miss Starbright!” he murmur- 
ed, abashed, before her. 

“Yes, you fill me with admira. 
tion, wicked and ungrateful as 1 
have seemed, Papa sent physi- 
cians to me at home. Not one of 
them had the moral courage to say 
to me what you have said. You 
have saved me from myself. I 
promise you solemnly I will break 
off this wretched habit. I will live 
for something besides self. Now 
good-night.” 

Aunt Attio was surprised the 
next morning to see Lurly out in 
the garden, working among the 
flowers. The girl astonished her 
in several ways that day. Light 


and life dwelt again in that pretty. 


home: roses bloomed inside and 
outside. Day after day, week after 
week the miracle went on,-and doc: 


tor Gray's patient became happy, 
hopeful, healthy. 

Doctor Gray called occasionally 
—enough to make the gossips talk, 
however, enough to sect Lurline’s 
heart to beating and her check 
glowing. 

Lurline went back to her city 
home a new creature; and not 
many months after Doctor Gray 
was closeted with her father, when 
he told his honorable love, and won 
his patient back to Rosebank, as 
his happy, proud, and loving wife. 
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FOR A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BY G. 8. B. 


qr: hillocks in our morning path 


Stretch out a dusky lencth of shades 
Along the level in:erglades, 
And o'er the dewy, scented math, 


UT slowly, as the sun unwarps 
His volden clew, the shadows trace 
A shortening spiral ¢o their base, 
Aud vanish up the noonward scarps, 


-O stretch away the shadowy noncs, 
s So run and ehorten as we climb, 
Till o'er the barren crest of time 
They mingle with the eternal zones. 


ha up the etecps of fifty years, 
| How farand high their misty crown! 
\o But, from their summits looking 
down, 
How all the distance disappears ! 


RAY travelers from youth's flowery 
clime, 
Gone up with faithfil hand in hand 
This joyful hour we see you stand, 
As in the morning's golden prime. 


N th t far day ye were but twain, 
3 Now are we many: Great or small, 
Your marriage ring surrouncs us all, 
Onc heart-beat stirs the integral chain. 


{ND we who greet your fading cyes, 
Children and children’s children, 
SS bring 
The love 
thing 
Of the least gift she sanctifies. 


that makes a precious 


HE gray o:d vears, a phantom throng, 
Upfloating from their misty beds, 
Wave benedictions on your beads, 

Stil blessing whom they spared so 

long. 


ND fainter shapes of sonls foreone 
Come hovering in the crystal air, 
“= To mingle with the loves we bear 
Their deathless love, in Ueght with- 
drawh. 


ND paler in the purple deeps, 
Flow far, how ncar, we can not 
3) guess, 
A coul of purer loveliness 
The signet of your bridal keeps. 


AIR angel of Immortal Love, 
She joins in light the broken links 
We drop in ehadow, aud, as it 
sinke, 
Rebuilds our scattered home above. 


ONG may her beantiful fect delay 
Their coming, ere the Master bids, 
Welcome as sicep to weary lids 

Their silent steps, when come they 

may! 
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THE ‘THE GOLDEN BOWL, 


BY FRANK Il. NORTON, 
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iS AGY <A OUR o'clock in the 
a Z . yy 3 afternoon of an 
Oe Se Ca a) October day on 
ey, ay ¥ the avenue. 
, & mS Brilliant equipages 


ie ‘5 trotting leisurely by ; 
carriages with bright and 
beautiful women; trot- 
ting-wagons with fast 
young men holding well in hand 
fiery and impetuous steeds; bright 
yellow and scarlet leaves floating 
down from the trees and from the 
vines that clamber up the walls of 
some of the clegant residences ; 
gayly-dressed ladies moving slowly 
along the sidewalk, chatting mer- 
rily with their cavaliers; lovely 
children, with hair floating in lux- 
uriant masses, aping their elders 
and trying to flirt with boys too 
precocious for their time of life; an 
organ-grinder grinding out Ah/ 
force é lui, on the corner of a side- 
street; 2 dozen gentlemen with 
their hats on lounging idly, cigar- 
smoking, in the windows of the 
club-house ;—sucli was the scene. 

Presently there came plunging 
through the crowd on the sidewalk 
a, brilliant, shining little cherub of 
about five years of age, his golden 
curls floating over his black velvet 
jacket, and his sturdy little legs, 
in their crimson stockings, carrying 
him safely through the perils of 
the course as be darted around, be- 
tween, or through the couples that 
separated to let him pass, until he 
dashed straight into the arms of a 
tall gentleman who had spied him 
from afar off, and now held him 
tightly and triumphantly, never 
minding the little fellow’s strug- 
gles, until he, indignant at the im- 
prisonment, looked up to see who 
thus impeded his onward career, 
and became suddenly quiescent as 
he beheld a familiar face. 

The gentleman was, as we have 
said, tall, and he was, moreover, 
undeniably fine-looking; with a 
clear-cut face, marble-like in its 
purity, contrasting broadly with 
the heavy black mustache, and 
black curling hair that adorned it. 
His age would have been estimated 
at about thirty-five, and his relation- 
ship to the small runaway was soon 
made known by that youth's renew- 
ing his struggle, while he ]iped 
out: ‘Qh, do let me do, untle Tar- 
lie; I don’t want her to tech me.” 

“Who are you running away 
from, you young scapegrace?”’ said 
the gentleman, still holding him 
fast. 
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THE FIRST MEETING. 


“T’unned away from Oofy,” was 
tho reply. 

“And who the dickens is ‘Oofy?’” 
—and here appeared “Oofy ” her- 
self, struggling feebly with the 
crowd that gavo her no latitude, 
and finally coming to a stand be- 
side the child, holding one hand 
pressed to her side, and coughing 
so violently, and looking so weak, 
as to induce the gentleman to offer 
her the support of onc hand, while 
he still held fast the arm of his 
prisoner with the other. 

“ Oofy ” was simply a most charm- 
ing and beautiful girl, as one could 
see with half an eye—graceful as a 
sylph, with a perfect head poised 
on a throat undulating as a swan’s, 
dressed very plainly but neatly. 
Her bosom heaved with the excite- 
ment of the chase, and a bright red 
spot on either cheek, adding to her 
marvelous beauty, gave token of 
the insidious advance of the foe 
that was waiting but a few such 
occasions of unaccustomed exertion 
to break the golden bowl and 
loosen the silver cord. 

‘Presently she recovered her 
strength in a measure, and, as she 
slipped from the supporting arm of 
the gentleman, and thanked him 
in a low, sweet voice, not yet quite 
firm, she turned to the child, now 
passive and neta little frightened 
at the physical disturbance he had 
created, and said gently: “You 
ought not to go away so far, 
Freddie; I am not strong enough 
to run after you, and I was afraid 
you might get run over. Come, 
now, we must go home.” 

“T’m torry ; I won’t do so aden,” 
said the little fellow, and placed 
his hand instantly in that of his 
nurse, 

“Are you quite strong now?” 
asked the gentleman. 


“ Oh, yes, sir. Iwas only a little 
overcome, and I feel quite well 
now,” she replied. And with that 
she was moving on, when the gen- 
tleman said: 

“Do tell me yourname. Freddie 
called you ‘ Oofy,’ and I am curious 
to know what he meant by it.” 

“Ruth, sir,” she answered. 

“Sure enough—of course, Ruth 
—stupid in me not to Know it,” 
and, actually touching his hat, the 
gentleman pursued his course up 
town, while the nurse and the child 
walked slowly down the avenue, 
around the next corner, and were 
out of sight—not, however, until 
the gentleman, as he casually 
turned his head, met a parting 
glance from the young girl before 
they disappeared. 

Charlie Hawthorne was one of 
the most exclusive young men in 
society; and, as he pursued his 
way, touching his hat and nodding 
frequently as he met lady or gen 
tleman acquaintance, his reflections 
on his late interview were rather 
perplexing. He concluded his con- 
sideration of the subject by saying 
to himself as he entered the club- 
house: “Confounded pretty girl. 
Fannie has got a new nurse, [ sup- 
pose, for the boy. By the way, I 
guess I'll go round and see my 
respected sister to-night, and throw 
over Bob and his euchre-party. It 
will be a good excuse.” 

So the euchre-party was thrown 
over, and, at about half past eight 
o'clock that evening, Charlie Haw- 
thorne might have been seen seated 
in the very recherché little boudoir 
where Mrs. Corydon Carter re- 
ceived only her intimés, and her 
relatives, of course. On his Knee 
sat the small runaway who had the 
honor of opening this story, but 
clad now in fresh white night- 


gown and cap, under which peeped 
out his irrepressible curls, in place 
of the black velvet and scarlet in 
which we first saw him. 

‘* Now, kiss me good-night, Fred- 
die,’’ said his mother, as she lifted 
him down from his exalted posi- 
tion. “You may kiss uncle Char- 
lic, and remember and say your 
prayers nicely to Ruth.” 

“I met Freddie and his nurse 
to-day,” said Hawthorne, as _ the 
sturdy little fellow closed the door 
behind him, ‘and I commend you 
for your taste.” 

“Yes, she is nice-looking, and, 
besides, is really quit@a cultivated 
girl, I can’t imagine why she 
would accept such a position; but 
she answered my advertisement, 
and, of course, I was glad to take 
her. I believe she has been in 
affluent, or at least comfortable cir- 
cumstances at some time; but she 
is very reticent, and says nothing 
about herself. Don't you go to 
making her fall in love with you 
now, Charlie! ” 

Mr. Hawthorne laughed a dry 
little laugh, and changed the sub- 
ject. 

Up-stairs, in the nursery, Fred- 
die was down on his little red 
knees beside his crib, saying: 
“Now I lay me,” while Ruth sat 
beside him with one hand on his 
curly head, and her thoughtful 
eyes peering off intu the past or 
the future—who could tell which? 

Mrs. Corydon Carter had never 
known her brother to be so atten- 
tive to her as during the next few 
weeks. LHe called at all sorts of 
hours, and with cvery conceivable 
excuse for calling; and he seemed 
to have taken the most extraordi- 
nary liking for Freddie, which he 
inanifested by always insisting on 
seeing him, and by propitiating 
that youthful autocrat with gifts 
of candies, toys, and such other 
matters of youthful liking as his 
own dim remembrance of his child- 
ish years suggested. 

It thus came to pass that he saw 
a good deal of Ruth Harmer, which, 
she said, was her name, and grad- 
ually his kindness and gentleness 
of manner drew from. the young 
and forlorn girl her whole story. 

Her father had been a prosperous 
merchant in a neighboring city, 
and, with her mother and herself— 
she being an only child—had passed 
a happy and tranquil life up to the 
time when the evil hour came. 
Ruth had been well educated and 
was accomplished, but had never 
been very strong; and the chief 
object of her parents had been to 
secure her health from danger, 
and, if possible, enable her to tide 
over the younger. portion of her 
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life and reach a period when her 
constitution should have become 
sufficiently strengthened to resist 
permanently the inroads of disease. 

With this view Mr. Harmer was 
gradually gathering up the reins 
of his business, designing to retire 
in a year or two, and to travel in 
Southern Europe for the better car- 
rying out of his purposes with re- 
gard to his daughter’s health. 

In his employ as bookkeeper, 
cashier, and general confidential 
agent, there had been for twenty 
years a man by the name of Vibert, 
a Frenchman, in whom Mr. Har. 
mer had always placed the most 
implicit faith, and who knew, far 


better than the merchant, all the 


intricacies of the business. 

Three days after learning Mr. 
Harmer’s intentions, this man dis- 
appeared and was never afterward 
heard from. 

With him departed negotiable 
securities and money to the amount 
of more than all the debts of the 
concern, leaving no other available 
assets. Astringency in the money- 
market completed the disaster, and 
the house of Waldo Harmer failed 
badly ; and, although the merchant 
threw all his own personal belong- 
ings into the hands of the creditors, 
everything was utterly swamped. 

Mr. Harmer was struck with 
peralysis and died in less than a 
week after the crash. His wife 
lived but a few months longer, and 
Ruth was left without means, and, 
as it happened, without near rela- 
tions to assist her. 

Naturally proud, and with her 
heart wrung by this accumulation 
of misfortune, the poor girl left her 
native city and came to New York 
in search of some means to gain a 
living. 

But the condition of her health 
was such as to preclude her follow- 
ing any pursuit requiring outdoor 
exercise or deprivation of the com 
forts to which she had been accus- 
tomed; and, as her pride was not 
false pride, but that true sentiment 
which sees no ignominy even in 
servile labor, if it be honestly pur- 
sued, she took advantage of Mrs. 
Carter’s advertisement as being 
most likely to afford her a pleasant 
and safe resting-place without ar- 
duous labor. Her fondness for 
children, increased by the fact of 
her being an only child, made this 
position a most agreeable one to 
her; and, as Mrs. Carter was a true 
lady, and treated those who served 
her as though they were human 
beings, she could not have made a 
more happy choice. 

This painful story, told in Ruth’s 
simple way and with many tears, 
produced a decided effect in Charlie 
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Hawthorne's mind, and, for days 
after hearing it, his brooding and 
thoughtful condition excited no 
little curiosity in his acquaintances. 

Whether he had got tripped up 
in some gold operation, was heavily 
in Erie, or had been “ fighting 
the tiger” and got worsted, were 
among the anxious inquiries of his 
solicitous friends. But they got no 
satisfaction from him; and even 
his sister, no less solicitous, was 
utterly in the dark as to the sub. 
ject of his musings, until, one after- 
noon, in the same boudoir where 
we once before found them, and 
after a protracted silence, Charlie 
sprung from his chair, saying: 


‘Well, Fannie, I’ve thought the 


matter over pretty carefully, and 
the result is, I have made up my 
mind.” 

“What matter, Charlie?” said 
his sister, surprised at this abrupt 
address. 

‘Do you remember requesting 
me not to make Ruth fall in love 
with me?” 

“ Yes, I do,” replied Mrs. Carter. 

“Well, I’ve done just the other 
thing—I’ve fallen in love with her ; 
and, what’s more, I’m going to 
marry her—if slie’ll have me.” 

“You don’t mean it, Charlie!” 
said his sister, dropping her work 
and turning very red. “Why, 
what will people think? A man 
of your means and position marry- 
ing a nurse!” 

Mr. Hawthorn stopped a moment 
in his rapid walk up and down the 
room, and, looking steadily at his 
sister, said: “ You know how little 
I care for what people say. Ruth’s 
being a child’s nurse, by accident, 
for a few months in your family, is 
no disgrace to her. I love her. 
She is naturally and by education 
a lady; she has been unfortunate 
and is unhappy, and I can render 
both her and myself happier by the 
act; and, if she’ll have me, I’m 
going to marry her. So, we’ll say 
nothing more about it. Now, I’m 
going to hunt her up and tell her 
so. By-by.” 

Charlie ran rapidly down-stairs 
and into the drawing-room, and, as 
he entered one door, caught a 
glimpse of Ruth leaving by the 
other. a 

To cut her off at the foot of the 
stairs and lead her again into the 
drawing-room was the work of a 
moment; and, when there, Charlie 
told her honestly and warmly that 
he loved her and wanted to marry 
her. He had plenty of means; 
they would go to Europe, and she 
should live where she chose or 
where it best agreed with her 
health; there was no wish of her’s 
he would not forestall; and, be- 


cause he loved her, and because she 
was lovable and good, he would do 
the most he could to blot out the 
memory of her past misfortunes 
and make her future life a happy 
one. ; 

All this and more he said, as 
they stood in the bay window, half 
hidden by the curtains and looking 
out into the street. 

She stood as he had taken her, 
clasped by his arm and leaning 
against his side, but uttered never 
a word, till, chancing to raise her 
eyes to look at Charlie, she caught 
sight of some one on the opposite 
side of the street, and, with a 
shriek: “ That’s him! that’s Vi- 
bert!” slipped gently through his 
arms and lay insensible on the 
floor. 

Charlie was a man of action; 
and, fixing his eyes on the gentle- 
manly person who was sauntering 
slowly toward the avenue, he rung 
the bell, told the servant who an- 
swered it to call Mrs. Carter and 
attend to Ruth, seized his hat and 
rushed from the house. 

Keeping his man in view he 
walked after him at a brisk pace 
until the latter entered Delmoni- 
co’s. Charlie entered after, saw 
his man seat himself at a table and 
order something, then walked up 
to the same table and said, in a 
cool voice : 

“Mr. Vibert, I believe.” 

The gentlemanly person started, 
flushed a little, and then said in 
French: ‘Pardon me; I am M. 
Brevin.” 

Still in English, Charlie con- 
tinued: “ You are Mr. Vibert; and 
you may take your choice of going 
with me, or being arrested here on 
a charge which I stand ready to 
prefer against you.” 

“Against me! What charge, 
sir?” said the Frenchman, forget- 
ting to speak in French, however, 
in his excitement. 

“On a charge of embezzling the 
funds and securities of Waldo Har- 
mer, merchant, about six months 
ago.” 

The Frenchman said nothing for 
a moment, poured out a glass of 
Cognac from a decanter which had 
just been brought to him by the 
waiter, drank it, and then an- 
swered: “Very well; I will go. 
But you must prove this charge. 
Ah, ha! you must prove it, my im- 
pulsive friend.” 

He settled his account at the 
desk, and the two left the saloon 
and walked down the avenue, arm 
in arm, like brothers. 

Presently the Frenchman stopped 
a moment, and said: “But, my 
dear friend, where do you take 
me?” 
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“To the Justice's Court,” was 
the reply. 

“But, my dear friend, it is too 
late; and, besides, what charge 
have you to make against me? 
Who are you, eh? One of the un- 
fortunate M. Harmer’s creditors, 
possibly. Is it so?” : 

“Tam not one of the gentlemen 
you mention,” was Hawthorne's 
reply. 

“Ah! You perhaps represent 
the heirs of M. Harmer. Precise! 
I see. Oh, yes! I see. It is the 
young lady—the young Mademoi- 
selle. Now, my dear friend, let 
me ask you one little question 
again. What charge is it you have 
against me?” : 

“TI shall charge you with em- 
bezzlement, with swindling, with 
fraud,” said Hawthorne, excitedly. 

“Ah, you will! But you. will 
have to produce the young Made- 
moiselle in your Justice's Court as 
a witness. That will be unpleas- 
ant. Now I make you a propose— 
what you callacom-pro-mise. See! 
If you take me to the court they 
do not keep me, because I have 
commit no crime—no embezzle, no 
swindle, no fraud, no anything but 
what your lawyers call breach of 
trust—and 80 I will not get pun- 
ished after all. But see. I don’t 
want to go to court, so I say to 
you: suppose Iam M. Vibert. Sup- 
pose I have—ah! what you say— 
absorbed the moneys of this M. 
Harmer and I have made other 
moneys with them, and I say to 
you I give to the Mademoiselle 
five, ten thousand dollars to com- 
pro-mise. Will that not be better, 
my young friend, than to make 
noise and disagreeable news in the 
papers, and get nothing? Because, 
you see, I know the law.” 

Hawthorne was staggered at this 
proposal, and chiefly because he 
began to think the fellow was right 
in his law, and had, perhaps, com- 
mitted no offense for which he 
could be punished. So, after some 
further conversation, the two parted 
—the Frenchman giving him sat- 
isfactory evidence that he would 
not attempt to elude him, and 
agreeing to meet him at Delmoni- 
co’s the same evening. Then Haw- 
thorne hastened in the direction of 
his sister's house. 

In front of the door, as he ap- 
proached, he saw the gig of the 
family physician; and his face 
paled, and he hastened his steps, 
asa thought crossed his mind that 
something might have happened 
to Ruth. 

His fears were only too accurate. 
Entering, he saw the drawing- 
roomy apparently filled with people, 
and, ‘as they separated to let him 
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pass, he saw, extended upon cush- 
ions, the form of the poor girl to 
whom bat half an hour since he 
had told his great love. 


All about her were large spots 
of blood, and a few drops still 
trickling from her lips told the sad 
story. Under the excitement of 
the interview with Hawthorne and 
the sudden reaction and change of 
all her thoughts when she saw 
Vibert, the shock had been too 
much for her system, and the burst- 
ing of a large blood-vessel had 
been the result. 


Opening her eyes languidly as 
she heard the stir, she smiled, 
seeing [Tawthorne, who knelt by 
her side distracted with terror and 
misery. With a great effort she 
took his hand and Jaid it on her 
breast, where, for one instant, he 
felt the faint throb of the heart be- 
neath; thenshe stru@aled to speak, 
but her voice failed her—the effort 
produced another violent hemor. 
rhage—her head dropped on one 
side—and so the “golden boiel was 
broken.” 

Charlie Hawthorne did not go 
to Delmonico’s that evening, and 
never has seen M. Vibert since. A 
week later, when Ruth lay asleep 
under the fresh sods in Greenwood, 
he was on a steamer bound for 
Europe, and in all the years since 
he has never sct foot in his native 
land. 
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ey OU say there’s many an eagy slip 
*Twixt crystal cup and thirsting lip ; 
But, be it false or be it true, 
One thing is sure :—while heaven's 
blue 
Above me shines my life to bless, 
Vll drink love's nectar none the less! 


OU say that eudden storms may rise 
And dim the blue that decks the 
gkies 3 
Tf so it be, then be it so— 
Twill but reveal the bended bow 
Whose promise to my heart I'll press, 
And drink love's nectar none the 
less! 


ao ‘ 
OU eay that some rude hand may 
smite 


Or eorrow erieve, or peril fright 

The heart that would be brave and 
bold, 

The hand that would be strong to 
hold; 

But, whatsoever may distress, 

V)l drick love's nectar none the less! 


OU say that since I seek with zeal 
The cu» that b ines or woe or weal 
*™ Tu all who quaff its beaded wine, 
It surcly, surely shall be mine; 
And thouch you eay “tis bitterness, 
I'll drink Jove’s nectar none the Jess! 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


WHAT WILL COME OF IT. 


HERE is a great 
& deal of specula- 
tiun and theory 
among intelli- 
at gent men who do not 
ae actively oppose 

Vj \ * Women's movements,” 

“i iP as they are called, in re- 
=" gard to the possible con- 
sequences. ‘Granted that some 
things are not as they should be,” 
they say, ‘‘is it wise to meddle with 
them? Would not the whole cur- 
rent of human life be changed, the 
very foundations of society be 
broken up, if women were allowed 
a voice in public affairs?” 

For example, men are willing to 
marry now and work for wife and 
children, because over them they 
exercise control and authority ; but 
if women were placed on an equal 
footing with men, had a right to 
vote, and a right in the income, and 
a right to themselves, men would 
not marry at all; they would de- 
cide to remain single, use their own 
earnings for their own benefit ex- 
clusively, and leave women to get 
along ns best they could. 

Now, with all kindness toward 
men, it may be remarked, en pas- 
sant, that in a pecuniary point of 
view women generally, with all 
their disadvantages, manage to get 
along very well alone; but there is 
not the slightest danger that men 
would ever let them try it. 

The instinct in men to marry is 
stronger than in women, as it 
should be, and no greater curse 
could be inflicted upon them, as 
they very well Know, than isola- 
tion, old bachelordom, banishment 
from the society of good women. 

The selfish argument, of devoting 
all a man earns, or can make, to his 
own benefit, amounts to nothing, 
IIe would still have to expend the 
greater part of his earnings upon 
women, and would receive infinitely 
less in return. His solitary room 
must be taken care of, his solitary 
meal cooked, his socks washed and 
mended, his buttons put on, his 
clothing made, and all this would 
be done by women who would ab- 
sorb a large share of his earnings, 


yet leave him destitute of home, of 


children, of social respectability and 
position, of everything that good 
men most value, and that is most 
necessary to the permanent happi- 
ness of the individual and the well- 
being of society. 

The truth is—and men are not so 
foolish but they know it—that we 
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can expend but a very small part of 
the results of our labor upon our- 
selves. Necessary food and cloth- 
ing do not cost so much, and beyond 
that, if we have anything, we must 
have something else that is human 
to share and enjoy it with us, and 
most men would prefer that that 
something were a woman, and that 
woman, wife. 

There have always been blind 
men and foolish inen who, in every 
age of the world, believed that 
every effort at improvement made 
by women was a distinct attempt 
to invade their rights—that every 
exercise of natural, God-given facul- 
ty was a usurpation of their func- 
tions. They would shut them up 
in a harem, or burn them on a 
funeral pile, or sacrifice them to 
any other form of sclfishness and 
vanity that custom sanctioned, but 
such an idea of equal justice or 
equal right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, never obtained 
an entrance into their minds, and 
they can only cunceive of an exer- 
cise of will on the part of women, 
in opposition to that of men, their 
rightful masters. 

Women, in their eyes, were made 
for men, and a woman who is not a 
submissive wife, a careful, economi- 
cal housekeeper, is a monster, an 
anomaly, who ought not to be al- 
lowed to live, except perhaps in the 
capacity of a quiet, despised maiden 
aunt. 

Of womanhood, as an independ- 
ent fact, they refuse to admit the 
existence; yet they rail at girls for 
having no resource but marriage, 
and make women responsible for 
the results of circumstances which 
they are not permitted in the least 
to control. 

They declare that if women be- 
come lawyers or physicians, or even 
deposit a piece of paper in a box, it 
will unfit them to fulfill their duty 
as wives and mothers; yet in the 
same breath they applaud Queen 
Victoria, the ruler of the greatest 
nation in the world, as the paragon 
of wives and mothers. 

I know of men like these, who, 
enraged at the attitude which some 
women have assumed, visit their 
indignation in the most cruel and 
cowardly manner upon their help- 
less wives and children. I know 
women who are refused every com- 
fort and almost every necessity of 
their lives, who have to submit not 
only to personal neglect and con- 
tempt, but to the most bitter taunts 
and reproaches, when the debated 
question is mentioned or the advo. 
cates of tue cause of woman obtain 
a hearing. 

But does any man think that this 
will stop the march of)events-or 


Are but the remnants of the pall 
That August wraps around the Fall! 


supply the evidence needed of 
men’s superiority? It certainly 
will not. The blood of the martyrs 
is the life of the church, and perse- 
cution is the evidence, as well as 
the coadjutor, of a strength that 
is feared. 

The best proof of the truth that 
underlies the odd and eccentric as- 
pects of the woman question, is the 
fact that the advanced position is 
sustained and supported by the 
most intelligent and enlightencd 
men, while the condemnation comes 
mainly from the ignorant and de- 
based—men who know that, in a 
game of equal chances, they would 
be nowhere, that their only oppor- 
tunity lies in being members of a 
privileged sex. 

The plea that men or women 
will change their natures because 
matters are arranged so that they 
can act justly toward each other, is 
tou silly for contradiction, The 
tendency of all things is toward 
ereater justice and equality in hu- 
man relations; and the difficulties 
arise not from the exercise of jus- 
tice and humanity, but from resist- 
ance to them, and the lines of duty 
they mark out. 

Would a woman be any the less 
likely to be a good wi‘e because 
she held herself responsible to God 
instead of a man incapable of gov- 
erning himself—much less her? 
Would she be any the less a good 
wife because he confided in her 
judgment? because she shared his 
responsibilities? because, in all re- 
spects, she was treated as a human 
being, with an equal hope, equal 
aim, equal destiny ? 

If men would be wise in time, if 
they would put themselves in the 
place of women for a little while, 
they would acknowledve the injus- 
tice of condemning her to one mode 
of existence, yet deprive her of 
the power of obtaining even that ; 
of declaring her responsible for 
wrong, but incapable of doing 
right; of demanding from her an 
active, healthy, intelligent, well- 
formed race, yet shutting her up 
from the world and its activities as 
an exotic or a drudge. 

What will come of it, in the long 
future, heaven knows. The col- 
ored man is free to-day, and stands 
beside his master, spite of the chains 
that held him. 
owner suffered with the cruel mas- 
ter. Nature laughs at subterfuges, 
and never allows a little generosity 
to compensate for a great wrong. 

I do not believe that women 
generally wish to occupy public 
positions or enter political life. I 
think it goes against the grain, 
witl» most of tliem, to even sce 
their;namés )in public print. But 
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they must have scope for their ca- 
pacities, and it is not for men to 
narrow them down to the kitchen 
and tle nursery, or set the precise 
boundary to them in any direction. 
A woman can do no more than God 
lets her; and, if God is willing, 
why should man object? This in- 
turference with the prerogative of 
the Almighty is one of the most 
fruitful sources of human suffer- 
_ing. 

If it were truc, indeed, as has 
been asserted, that women were 
nade for men, as men were made 
f. r God, then one can only regret, 
for the sake of everybody, that 
there should scem to have been 
such a dreadful mistake all round. 
Certainly, men fall quite as short 
of realizing their position toward 
one, a3 women toward the other. 

Moreover, in that case a woman 
is soulless, and, therefore, utterly 
irresponsible. To be consistent. 
the man should represent her in 
everything —suffer her punish. 
ments, as well as enjoy a monopoly 
of human privileges. 

Taking this view, it was cruel in 
the Almighty to allow the possi- 
bility to exist of one woman being 
left unprotected or unprovided for 
by a male atoin of humanity ; and, 
in the absence of such direct provi- 
dential interference, the State ought 
to constitute itself the legal guar- 
dian and protector, surety and pro- 
vider, of all single women and 
widows. é 

But this wicked and blasphemous 
assertion does not require to be se- 
riously controverted. The woman 
is the mother, not the daughter of 
the race; and, if either sex were 
made for the other, it must have 
been man who was made for wo- 
man—to work for, comfort, and 
support her in the fulfillment of 
her important maternal function. 

How will men answer to God for 
the way in which they have per- 
formed this duty? Will they say 
“Lord, you see this woman whom 
you made with a fine, delicate, and 
complex organization to be the 
vebicls of livin z souls on their pas- 
sage to the earth, while we, with 
our rougher natures, were to cher- 
ish, protect her, and be guided by 
her inspirations. 

“Well, we have concluded that 
you did not know what you were 
about. We have taken advantage 
of our physical strength to make 
her submit to whatever we choose 
to inflict upon her. We have alter- 
nately kicked and petted her, until 
she begins to realize her true posi- 
tion of subordinate to our -vill and 
pleasure, and we would advise you 
not to disturb this state of things, 
not to put any notions into her 


head, or allow her to think for a 
moment that she is not fust as de- 
pendent and just as inferior to us 
as we have tried to make her.” 

What could it be imagined 
would be the Lord’s reply ? 

“QO foolish and blind, do you not 
see that in debasing this woman 
you have destroyed yourselves? 
Would the fountain peHate and 
render powerless the stream from 
which it derives its force and vital- 
ity? Igave you strength to support 
and protect this woman in the exer- 
cise of her important functions, not 
tocrush her. Mer quick insight, her 
fine moral sense, her spiritual per- 
ception, were given to aid in the 
working out of divine law, not as 
so many barbs to assist you in 
piercing and wounding her. 

“Your pride an] arrogance have 
roused in her a spirit foreign to her 
nature, and now you must take the 
consequences. Instead of loving 
daughters, true sisters, and faithful 
wives, you will have to meet oppo- 
nents whose lack of physical 
strength will be more than made 
up by the thousand resources of 
their ingenuity, by their steadfast- 
ness, and by their power to en- 
dure. The homes you have neg- 
lected will no longer exist; the 
power you have abused will be, in 
a measure, transferred ; anarchy and 
confusion will take the place of 
law and order, for the woman is 
the conservative and constructive, 
man the disintegrating element in 
society, and, with her thrown out 
of her appropriate sphere of action, 
the whole fabric of society would 
lose its balance and totter to its 
overthrow.” 

What can we imagine the man, 
seeing its justice, would say to this 
charge, and threatened punish- 
ment ? 

As & wise man, would he not re- 
ply : “ Lord, it is truethat we have 
been in fault, that we have tried to 
subject the woman, even when we 
loved her, instead of trusting her 
as a different, but equal half of hu- 
manity. But now, how can we 
remedy theevil? Mow can we get 
justice, and avert the threatened 
consequences ? ” 

And the Lord would answer: 

“Man never can avert the conse- 
quences of his wrong-duing, or 
even of his mistakes; but he can 
use remedial agents that will miti- 
gate them. Men and women must 
both suffer for their errors, but you 
can urge your fellows to immedi- 
ately commence taking steps in the 
nght direction. 

“ You can withdraw woman from 
her follies by giving her duties and 
interests in the schools, and educa- 
tional movements of the day. You 


can educate her to cure the sick, 
to whom she is the natural minis- 
ter. You can confide to her the 
details of your charities and cor- 
rections, for that is a work in which 
her heart will be the best guide of 
her head. You can acknowledge 
the importance of her functions, 
and give her means to perfect her- 
self in them. You can resign into 
her hands the administration of 
the home and the family, sustain 
her in it, and endeavor to cultivate 
the virtues and affections which 
render the home sacred, instead ot 
making them matters of jeering 
and ridicule. 

“You can resist the spirit of 
grasping and covetousness, which 
prompts men to appropriate and 
monopolize the weaith of the world, 
to the exclusion of women, and 
willingly share with them the ac- 
cumulations of your productive 
labor, while their energies are ab- 
sorbed in the domain of use and 
beauty. 

“ You can give to woman for her 
fabor the price yuu pay to man for 
his labor, and make them both 
equal before the law, to which they 
are both responsible. Will you do 
it?” 

But the man turned away, like 
Nicodemus, and did not answer; 
and so it is still in doubt what will 
come of it. 
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THE TRUTH OF THE “WOMAN 
QUESTION.” 


“ONE thing,” says Mr. Mill, “we 
may be certain of, that what is 
contrary to women’s nature to do, 
they never will be made to do by 
simply giving their nature free 
play. The anxiety of mankind to 
interfere in behalf of nature, for 
fear lest nature should not succeed 
in effecting its purpose, is an 
altogether unnecessary svlicitude. 
What women by nature can not do, 
it is quite superfluous to forbid 
them from doing. What they can 
do, but not so well as the men who 
are their competitors, competition 
suffices to excuse them from, since 
nobody asks for protective dutics 
and bounties in favor of women ; 
it is only esked that the present 
bounties and protective duties in 
favor of men should be re-called. 
If women have a greater natural 
inclination for some things than 
for others, there is no need of laws 
or social incnication to make the 
majority of them do the former in 
preference to the latter. What- 
ever women’s services are most 
wanted for, the free play of compe- 
tition will hold out the strongest 
inducements to them >to, undertake. 
And, as the words imply, they are 


most wanted for the things for 
which they are most fil; by the 
apportionment of which, to them, 
the collective faculties of the two 
sexes can be applied, on the whole, 
with the greatest of valuable re- 
sults,” 
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BELLE, MY QUEEN. 


BY M. L. M. 


‘Mt’ OW you frolic and dance and play — 
i Over the meaduws when all 1s fair, 
Briyht thyself as the joyous day, 

Wild-flowers twined in thy sunny hair, 
Love's own Iau bin thy dark-brown eye, 
Gushing forth on thy ripe red lip; 
Care or sorrow thou knowest not, 
Life to thee is a pleasure trip, 
Belle, my queen! 


OFT the rich, warm eunlicht falis, 
Bathing thy little figure rare 
In floods of emerald rose and pearl, 
Dainty and exquisite, fairy, fair! 
The shadows will come, fall fa:t enough: 
Bark while you can in the golden light, 
With never a hint of the pathway rough, 
Never a thought of the falling wight, 
Belle, my queen ! 


> ay ELL I remeinher, two years ago, 
They brought me a baby, and 
said ‘twas mine, 
And I clasped you close in my arma and 
prayed 
To live, to devote my life to thine. 
God granted my prayer, I grew well and 
strong, 
And my baby throve with each breath 
she drew, 
Lovely aa lilies the grass among, 
And dearcst of all upon earth were you, 
Belle, my queen! 


May some sweet influence guide 
thy fate, 
Sorrow and trouble keep far away, 
And joy and love on thy footztcps wait. 
Of course thy life can not be all smiles; 
Tears must c me—it is well they do: 
But God in his mercy hold thec eafe, 
Ard guard thee all life's journey 
through, 
Belle, my queen! 


paren 
744 HILE I have been thinking about 
you, dear, 
Cc 


And losing myself in a day-dream 
sweet, 
Where have you hidden? Ah, there you 
are, 
Rolled in the grasses around my feet. 
Swect little truant, what mischief plays 
Around those laughing, sunlit eyes ? 
Innocent mirth of baby days ! 
Nothing like it beneath the skies, 
Belle, my queen ! 


an in the long ycars to come, my pet, 


OME to me, darling, ‘tis growing 
late, 
- And papa’ll be home before us now. 
Nay, but we must not make him wait ; 
Sce, the aun in the west. is low. 
That's my beanty! I knew she'd be good. 
Put the little arms tight round mamma's 
neck ; 
Now sing me the song that I tanght you, 
dear, 
As-we go in the.gloaming homeward 
slow, 
Belle, my queen! 
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DRESS OF FRENCH WOMEN. TYROLESE MARRIAGES. 
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A MODEL HUSBAND. 


A man that’s neither high nor low, 
In party nor in stature ; 


upon which 80 many young women ignor- 
antly enter. We recommend it to all wives 
and mothera, as in many respects, and 
especially from the medical standpoint, 
an excellent counselor. 


AMONG those nations claiming 
to be most civilized, marriage is 
considered more of a commercial 
matter than one of the heart. The 
Tyrolese appear to be actuated by 


A HABIT prevails in France, in 
regard to the dress of young un- 
married Jadies in the wealthier 
classes, 80 entirely different from 
our own system, that itis worthy of 


BD anonis of Yphought. 


mention. The young ladies, till| true sensibility in their wedding No noley rake, no fickle beau, 
the day of their marriage, must | customs. An enamored youth be- That's used to cringe and flatter. 
And let him be no learned fool 


seeches his parents to give him 
their consent for the choice which 
he has made. To his request they 
reply : “Go earn thy wife. To be 


dress plainly and cheaply; they 
must not, even in company, wear 


jewelry, flounces or ribbons to any 
extent. The mother may carry in- 


SELF-CONFIDENCE.—Never look for 
your ancestors or your titles in the im- 
pervect records of antiquity: look into 
your own virtues and the history of those 


That nods o'er muety books; 

That eats, and drinks, and lives by rule, 
And weighs my words and looks. 

Let him be casy, frank, and gay, 


who loved to be benefactors to society. 


SELF-EXAMINATION.—Few sufficiently 
practice the habit of self-examination. 
Through life man is Hable to error, and 
requires check, rebuke, and couneel. He 


a good father, a man must be able 
to get bread for his children.” The 
young man obeys their mandate. 
Sometimes he has to travel far with 


to company ten times the value 
that her daughter can. And it is 
astonishing how the old women of 
of France do dress. One might 


Always have eomething smart to say, 
But silent if required. ¥ 


Of dancing never tired ; 


-A Quamnt Witt.—A carious paper 


might be written about the contents of 
odd wills. It has often been observed 
that the character of a departed person 
can often be well read in his will; but 


merchandise to dispose of, or on 
some other commission, entailing 
an expenditure of a long period of 
time, much trouble and patience. 
If, after this trial, he still persists 
in his resolution, the parents con- 
sent The father and son array 
themselves in rich apparel, and 
with simple presents pay their visit 
to the future bride. ‘God bless 
thee, lovely girl,” the father says, 
“thou remindest me of the days of 
my youth. I have a son—he loves 
thee. Wilt thou make my declin- 
ing years happy?” The girl mod- 
estly replies; the young man is 
introduced. Fresh presents are 


should personify his own conscience. 


Fartune: Its Uses.—We learn wisdom 
from failure more than from success; we 
often discover what will do by finding out 
what will not do; and he who never made 
a mistake, never made a discovery. 


Gop gave you that gifted tongue of 
yours, and set it betweon your teeth, to 
make known your true meaning to us, 
not to be rattled like a muffin-man’s bell. 
—CARLYLE. 


SERVANTS.—If the master takes no ac- 
count of his servants they will make smal! 
account of him, and care not what they 
spend, who are never brought to an audit. 


very well take the modestly-dressed 
daughters at their side for a fam- 
ily instructress or a favorite ser- 
vant. Not only must the daugh- 
ters dress plainly and modestly, 
but they must never move out of 
sight of their mother, or chaperons, 
nor speak to a gentleman without 
3 permission, until they are married. 
Y Then the study of the fashions is 
“A very apt to become a mania with 
& them; and unless they aie grati- 
2 © fied to the full extent of their de- 
sires, ‘the husband very often be- 
comes a sufferer in more ways than 
P one. A Frenchman, however, can 
snot resist the fascinations of a 


Clapton, can have been it is difficult to 
say. It is dated 1888, and contains the 


my sister Susanna five pounds of money 


(both to be used at one time), and one 


am sure will complete her happiness in 


Dorxa «a LawvEr.—A well-known 


Very Trur.—There are few men whose 
friends will build them a monument so 
honorable or ao durable as he builds for 
himeelf who plants a shade elri or mapie. 


pretty and wealthy client. He sent in a 
bill for $2,000. The next day the lady 
called on him, and inquired if he was in 
earnest in proposing to her.—‘** Propose 


following curious legacy :—‘'I give unto ¢ 


this world and the world to come.” t 


3 Frenchwoman, and he generally 


& exacting, diplomatic, showy race of 
3 married women can not be found. 


€ ee 
> THE BRIDE. 
3 BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


ROM the altar gently lead her, 


She who now ie all thy own ; 
oh Let her feel your arm will shelter 


pe 


43 When earth’s stormy winds ehall 


€ come. 


2 Hr vows have juet been epoken— 


Vows so soft they scarce were 


heard ; 
Never let love's charm be broken 
> By a thoughtless, cruel word. 


3 18S the bride so lovely, lightly 
C On her blushing check or brow; 
‘ Hope's fond star is shining brightly 


O'er life's future prospects now. 


Like a garland, round her zone ; 
To thy heart she’s gently breathing 


ah, 
x i" thy arm go gently wreathing, 
x Of an earthly Eden—home. 


Thine till death alone shall part ; 
Ne'er with grief or sorrow laden 


>, os her! wife and angel-maiden ! 
Must thou see her loving heart, 


2 


3 
: LESS her, wife! who etands united 
y To her virgin heart's firat choice ; 

‘ Let her gricfs be ever lighted 


voice. 


yields to all her wishes, even if he 
sacrifices his happiness in other 
particulars. A more independent, 


By the house-band's cheering 


given, then a frugal repast, then 
much dancing and merriment, then 
a triumphal procession to church, 
then a simple ceremony. 


Stray and An oui. 


“La Partr.'"—The Marquise de Caux 
has made great progress in the art of 
dressing, as is evidenced by her elegant 
toilets in a recent representation of ** La 
Traviata,” in Paris. Among others, all 
charming, was a loilel de bal of white 
poult de soie, garnished with plissts and 
ruches of tuile—the tunic of tulle looped 
with garlands of roses and white lilacs. 
The coiffare, elegantly arranged, was 
literally eprinkled with diamonde. She 
also wore a rich golden necklace, from 
which wae euspended a superb medallion 
composed of an exceedingly large black 
pearl, surrounded by brilliant diamonde, 
and a magnificent diamond bracelet on 
ber Jeft arm. The greater part of these 
costly jewels were recently brought from 
Ruseia by ‘* La Diva,” who was complcte. 
ly loaded with presents by the Czar. and 
the subscribers to the ** Theatre Italien" 
inSt. Petersburg. The subscribers them- 
eelves presented her with a parure worth 
$16,000. 


“TatKs To My Patrents; or, Hints 
on Getting Well and Keeping Well,”’ by 
Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M. D. This admirable 
book has just been published by Wood, 
Holbrook & Co., of Laight street. It is 
full of practical information for women, 
couched in the simplest, plainest lan- 
guage. The “confidential” -talke to 
mothers are just what many women need, 
ard a young married woman could not 
have a better friend put into her hand 
than theee * talks "—so sensible, #0 prac- 
tical, 80 necessary, in the new relation, 


climbs. 
should we marvel that it makes great 


Goop axp Evi.i.—Good is slow: it 
Evilis swift: itdescends. Why 


progress in a short time?” 
Lora.ry.—Believe nothing against an- 


other but upon good authority; nor re- 


port whaj may hurt another, unless it be 


a greater hurt to others to conceal it. 


DIGESTION.—It is not the plenty of meat 
that nourishes, but good digestion; 
neither is it abundance of wealth that 
makes us happy, but the diecreet use of it. 


Krypen is the looking-glass than the 
wine-glass; for the former reveals our de- 
fects to ourselves only—the latter to our 
friends. 


Honest industry is, after all, man's 
only sure dependence for the double bless- 
ing of a contented mind and a comfort- 
able livelihood. 


INNOcENCE.—As continued health is 
vastly preferable to the happicst recovery 
from sickness, #0 is innocence superior to 
the trnest repentance. 


FREEDOM FROM Parn.—Men are ren- 
dered happy by the exemption of pain 
rather than by the enjoyment of any 
pleasure. 


Fourure and Past.—Eilther the fature 
or the past is written in every face, and 
makes us, if not melancholy, at least mild 
and gentle. 


Drrection aND Pourvosse.—The thing 
which an active mind most needs is a 
purpose and a direction worthy of its ac- 
tivity. 


Br So.—Be deaf to the quarrelsome, 
blind to the scorner, and damb to those 
who are mischievously inquisitive. 


LIBERALITY.—Defer not charities till 
death; for he that doth is rather liberal 
of another man's than of his own. 


It is only thoee who have done nothing 
who fancy they can do everything. 


replied the astonished lawyer.—* Well, 
you asked for my fortane, and I thought 


to you, madam! J didn’t propose to you,” 


you would have the grace to take me with §& 
it,” was the calm reply.—The lawyer gave 
in. 


Wuar 1s Tea ?—Elderly ladies and gen- 
tlemen who find immense comfort ina § 
cup of tea need not be alarmed, bat the 
fact ia, that, according to chemical analy- 
ais, that identical cup of tea contains 
twenty different articles—namely: vola- 
tile of], chlorophyl, wax, resin, gum, 
tannin, theine, extractine, apotheme, al- 
bumen, eulphar, phosphorus, chlorid of 
potassium, oxyd of iron, carbonate, sul- ¢ 
phate, and phogphate of lime, carbonate ¥ 
of mageeia, manganese, and silica. 
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Larger yor Briprs.—A plain gold 
bracelet which fastens with a lock and 
gold key, and which the hueband places 
on her arm at the altar, locking it, and 
placing the key on hie watch chain. The 
bracelet ‘‘can not be removed without 
the husband's assistance, and thus both 
are constantly reminded of cach other.” 


ae axe use 
ae wo - 


Wuere To Have 1T.—A debating £0- 
clety at Lyons has been for some time 
engaged in a discussion of the question: 
“If you have a ‘boll,’ where would you 
have it?’’ and ite members have finally 
decided, “ on another fellow.” \ 


A SmncuLaR WacER.—A man with one 
eye laid a wager that he saw more than 
another person with two. The wager 
being accepted, ‘‘ You have lost,”” he ex- 
claimed, ‘for I can see foo eyes In your 4 
face, and you can only see one in mine!” § 


THERE was an old lady went to market, 4 
and bought two fish; when she got home, 
she found she had got éAree; two mack- 
erel and one smelt. 


Waar ie the cheapest way to purchase 
a violin?—Go to a chemist’s shop, and 
buy elxpennyworth of sal volatile, and he 
will give you a vial in. 
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what manner of pereon Jozeph Mulley, of ¢ 


of Great Britain, one long hair-broom, & é 
winney, a dust-chovel, two hard brushes = 4 


pound of the best rappee enuff, which I X 


young solicitor obtained a divorce for a s 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


SEVERAL new materials have 
been introduced this season which 
deserve mention as genuine in 
quality and irreproachable in style. 

One of these is the tissu de Rou- 
baiz, and another the popeline de 
Roubarz. There are also self-col- 
ored Pongee silks of the very best 
manufacture, made wide for qnits, 
and reversible twilled foulards 
which are very durable, and dis- 
play a contrasting color on the 
under side, which serves for revers 
and trimming. 

Tissu de Roubaiz takes its name 
from the place where it is made—a 
small town ten miles from Lyons, 
France. It is, in appearance, a 
cross between China silk and gaze 
de Chambéry. It is soft yet firm, 
wide (twenty-four inches), and a 
perfectly pure silken fabric. It is 
introduced expressly for handsome 
summer suits, and is trimmed with 
silk fringe and satin pipings. In 
bright-blue, mauve, and gray, it is 
particularly attractive; but the 
gravity of the latter tint requires 
brightening with rose-pink or blue 
in the trimming. 

Reversible foulards are intended 
also for suits, but they are stouter 
aud less dressy in appearance than 
the new tissue. Their principal 
Merit consists in the fact that they 
can be turned up in revers, and 
show a sufficiently bright color 
on the under side to form a trim- 
ming. 

Lace is enormously worn upon 
all dressy toilets, and the passion 
is for real lace—the fabric in which 
a fortune could be sunk in the 
Bpace of ten minutes. Of course, a 
great deal is worn that is not real, 
and fresh imitations are being pro- 
duced every day; but a lady knows 
to a fraction what all such imita- 
tions are worth, and can distin. 
guish them, at sight, better than 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to th 
character of the Fushions of this Magazine. 


always been acknowledged unrivaled, 
COPY. 


required by the best taste at home. 


It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
Its instructions are not confined to mere 
~ descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace ec 
i, portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to | 
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original and special 
In this department it has 
Unlike other Magazine x, tt does not 


mstant and im- 


preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep themselves informed 


of the changes and novelties of the 


-the male clerks in stores, so that 
no one would dare to wear them 
who wished to retain caste. 

So great is the demand for real 
lace that it is rapidly advancing in 
price, and will probably be held at 
rates this fall at least a third in 
advance of last year. 

Ornaments of cut jet have been 
revived, and are largely worn ; but 
jet beadings, and mixtures of jet 
with fringe and gimps, are entirely 
out of date. Rich, dull gimpe, and 
passementcrie, with fringe or lace, 
are used upon heavy silk, but noth- 
ing bright or glittering. 

En passant, it may be remarked 
that ribbons express the same sen- 
timent. Satin has gone out of favor 
for dress or bonnet trimmings, and 
dall gros-grain has taken its place. 

Bonnets are very high, with 
somewhat broader brims, which 
are bent down and form a sort of 
“ gipsy”’ frame to the face. They 
are gradually approaching larger 
size, and we look for a startling 
change, shortly, which will revolu- 
tionize their whole character. 

We look, also, for an effort to re- 
vive long dresses, though that will 
be retarded by the reluctance of all 
women to return to them, and the 
determination of sensible women 
to resist them if the attempt is 
made. There is a power in women 
themselves to shape the cut of their 
own skirts and sleeves, and they 
are just beginning to find it out. 

Very pretty summer costumes 
are made by wearing a silk tunic 
over a flounced tissue or satine cloth 
dress, and draping a lace shawl 
prettily over it. 
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TOILETS FOR AUGUST. 


Saort WaALKrnG-DREss of white 
piqué, composed of skirt trimmed 
with an embroidered needlewcerk 
flounce, plaited, a tunic bordered to 
match, and a bodice with a square 


Fashions. 


basque trimmed in the same way. 
A grosgrain sash of any color to 
match the bonnet is worn with this 
dress. It should be stated that the 
flounces are headed with a band of 
embroidery. 


Four DREsseEs of muslin were 
made recently—two for the house, 
and two, en suite, for the street. 
The latter were green and mauve; 
the former, pink and blue. They 
were all short, and all trimmed 
with Cluny lace and gros-grain 
ribbon to match the color of the 
muslin. 


A VISITING-TOILET of grisatlle 
silk is made with a small casaguce 
to match, and trimmed with black 
velvet. The sash of grosgrain is 
fringed out upon the ends, and the 
hat of Belgian straw is trimmed 
with black lace and large white 
Marguerites with pink roses. 


A RECEPTION-DREss for an el- 
derly lady is of mauve faille, trim- 
med with two flounces of white 
English point-lace, arranged to 
form a panier. A white lace man- 
tle is fastened down in front and at 
the back of the waist with bows 
and ends of wide mauve gros-grain 
ribbon. White lace barbes, with 
mauve ribbon and two roses, red 
and white, form the head-dress. 


A Suir oF STONE-COLORED Ba- 
TISTE, for walking and country 
wear, is‘trimmed with flat, single 
plaitings of tho material, attached 
with crose-cuat folds edged with a 
fine bias of dark-bluecampric. The 
suit consists of skirt (walking- 
length), tunic overskirt, and short, 
loose jacket, open upon the back. 


A NEW LINEN SvlrT is made with 
walking-skirt trimmed with a flat, 
plaited flounce, headed with nar- 
row bands of black cambric with a 
white edge. The tunic overskirt 
has false pockets at the sides, 
surrounded with these plaitings, 


through which bands of the mate- 
rial or ribbon may be passed to 
loop it up and allow it to open out, 
without trouble, for washing. At 
the back it is open to the waist, 
forming a full, double panter. An 
underwaist and jacket complete the 
suit. 

Many linen and muslin suits con- 
sist simply of skirt and Polonaise 
—the latter open upon the back 
and trimmed in a half moon, with 
plaitings set up on the back in- 
stead of falling down toward the 
skirt, the rows of braid or folds of 
caibric forming the base instead 
of the heading. 


A VERY HANDSOME LINEN SUIT 
consists of skirt, tunic, and sleeve- 
less jacket, with an under “ French” 
waist. A plaited flounce borders 
the underskirt. The rest is trim- 
med with unbleached guipure and 
mountings of black velvet in bows 
or loops and ends. Without the 
velvet, such a suit costs thirty dol. 
lars. 
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SUMMER FABRICS. 


THE number and variety of ma- 

terials, together with their often 
minute points of difference, puzzle 
many ladies whose opportunities 
afford only a limited acquaintance 
with the changes in materials and 
fabrics. 
’ Linen—the grass linen and pure 
linen—lawns, cambrics, and _per- 
cales, even pigué and grenadine, 
are well understood ; but yak cloth, 
leno cloth, datiete, and ‘ seersuck- 
er,” are to many quite among the 
regions of the unknowable, and as 
much Greek as Sorosis, when that 
mysterious word first fell upon the 
public ear, 

Batiste is a fine, close, neutral. 
tinted fabric, of wiry silk and lin- 
en, which makes up beautifully in 
the fashionable costumes, with sin- 
gle plaitings and, bias folds, edged 
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The Inada and lasses sully out— 
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with a color, blue, green or purple. 

“ Seersucker’ will be remember- 
ed as a material that was formerly 
used for men’s coats. It is a mix- 
ture of Lisle thread and cotton, 
comes in narrow stripes, and its 
chief merit is its great durability. 
It looks no better than fine striped 
cambric, has less gloss, but washes 
perfectly, and irons easily. It sells 
for from twenty to forty cents per 
yard. A suit, ready made, costs 
from twelve to thirty dollars. 

The “satine” cloth, used in- 
atead of piqué, by those who prefer 
it, is all cotton, but it is so skillful- 
ly manufactured that it looks as 
smooth, and almost as fine and 
glossy, as white satin. 

Piqué is simply cotton with a 
ridged surface, symmetrically ar- 
ranged to form designs. It costs 
from thirty cents to one dollar per 
yard. 


—e 
TOILETS AND CO;TUMES. 
(See double page Engraving.) 

Fie. 1.—A handsome suit, appro- 
priate for either house or street wear. 
The dress is of twilled foulard, striped 
in chestnut-brown and white, made 
with a plain waist, coat sleeves, and 
a skirt entircly without trimming. 
The tunic overdress is of almond- 
colored crépeline—a material differing 
slightly from erépe de Chine. It is 
open in the front, and looped in the 
back 30 23 to form two deep points. 
The trinming consists of a rich erépe 
fringe, headed with a pluited quilling 
surmounted by unbleached guipure 
lace. Asingle-pointed sash-end trim- 
med with quilling and lace. Round 
hat of brown straw trimmed with al- 
mond-colored crépe de Chine. 

Fic. 2.—Eveniny dress of green gaze 
de Chambéry, the train skirt bordered 
with three box-plaited flounces seven 
inches wide, above which are three 
standing three-inch ruffics. These 
are all edged with Tom Thumb fringe, 
and are additionally trimmed and at- 
tached with bias folds of silk of the 
shade of the dress. The overskirt is 
double and quite square in the back, 
and forms a round apron in the front, 
slightly looped at the sides. It is 
left open in the back, and the corncrs 
are tied in careless knots. Trimming 
of fringe and folds of silk. Square- 
necked corsage, forming two points 
in the front and a plaited postillion 
in the back, trimmed to correspond. 
Sleeves quite full to just below the 
elbow, where they are finished by a 
broad ruffle. 

Fic. 3.—Dress of striped summer 
silk, black aud white. The skirt is 
trimmed with one bias flounce, four- 
teen inches deep, bound top and bot- 
tom with black silk, and sect on so as 
to form its own heading. Confection 
of black gros-grain, very long and 
bouffant at the back, and describing a 
point in the front. Wide slceves, 
open to the shoulder, disclosing the 
striped sleeves underneath. Trim- 
ming of rich silk fringe surmoanied 
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dinner toilet. Train dress of laven- 
der poult de soie, the front widths of 
the skirt ornamented with a fourtecn- 
inch flounce @ la Russe, edged with 
an inch wide fold of violet crepe. 
The heading is composed of narrow 
folds of violet crépe alternating with 
full pinked ruchings of crepe sur- 
rounded by black thread-lace, which 
dre pliced diazonally between rows of 
side-plaitings of lavender silk edged 
with folds of violet crépe. These 
side-plaitings are half hidden by black 
lace. 
simulates a court-train, and is re- 
peated on the round panier, the flow- 
ing sleeves, and around the shaw!l- 
shaped neck, which is open to the 
waist. Chemisette and undersiceves 
uf point d Angleterre. Coiffure of puffs 
and curls, ornamented with loops of 
lavender ribbon and clusters of violets. 


and white striped grenadine, the skirt 
trimmed round with a feathered ruch- 
ing of biue silk of the shade of the 


broad double Walteau plait descends 
from the neck to the waist, where 
it is contined by a bow. Below, this 
forms a small round panier trimmed 
with feathered ruching. 
and sleeves trimmed with ruching. 


de Chambéry, the skirt ornamented 
with folds of rose-colored silk and a 
double feathered ruching of rosc- 
color arrauved as secn in the illustra- 
tion. 


toward the top where it is joined to 
the fronts so as to form a panier, 
The fronts form deep pointed tabs 
joined with straps and bows of rose- 
color. 


fas, the skirt bordered with a flounce 


a five-inch ruffle cut in decided Van- 
dykes and set on nearly plain. This 
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(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—Morning walking-costume 
of lawn, the lower skirt and half-fit- 
ting sacque in white with blue spots, 
and the overskirt of plain blue. The 
lower skirt is entirely without trim- 
ming, and the sacque is trimmed with 
ruffies on the bottom, around the 
heart-shaped neck, and on the flowing 
sleeves. Simple, round overski't, 
trimmed with a broad ruffle and gric - 
fully looped at the sides, Hat of rice 
straw, turned up at the back and 
trimmed with a feathered ruching of 
blue silk, a vunch of margucrites, and 
streamers of blue gros-grain ribbon, 

Fie. 2.—A distingué evening toil: t 
in rose-colored gaze de Chambery, the 
train skirt bordered with a fourteen- 
inch flounce cut in scollops and bound 
with silk of the same shade. This 
flounce is arranged in very broad box- 
plaits, leaving plain spaces between, 
each plait being attached with a bow 
of black velvet, and the intervening 
spaces headed with a feathered ruch- 
ing of rose-colored silk. Just above 
is placed a standing row of black 
thread-lace. The overskirt, trimmed 
to correspond, is open and rounded 
away in the front, and looped on each 
side with a large g-aceful bow of 
black velvet. Corsage @ basque, form- 
ing two deep points In the front, and 
having a second plaited postillion at 
the back of rose-colored silk. Square 
neck, trimmed with ruching and lace. 
Point-lace cheimisette. Flowing 
sleeves and lace undersiceves. Coif- 
fure of puffs, adorned with sprays of 
pink hyacinths. 

Fie. 3.—Visiting-costume of laven- 
der grenadine made over violet poult 
de xoie. Skirt ornamented with a 
twelve-inch flounce surmounted by a 
deep puff with a narrow ruffic above. 
The flounce fs edged with a fold of 
violet silk, similar ones defining the 
puff, and the ruffle caught with loops 
of silk. Simple overskirt, trimmed 
with a corresponding puff and looped 
at the sides under a bow of violct silk. 
Wide flowing siveves, show-| Hivh waist with a berthé formed by a 
ing the white ones underneath, trim-} puffing, and close sleeves trimmed to 
med with bands of rose-color. ae match. Sash of violet silk. Bonnet 
entire overdress is trimmed with) of lavender crépe de Chine, trimmed 
ruching to match that on the skirt. {| with clusters of shaded violets in 

Fig. 7.—Visiting-costume of black | foliage. Brides of crépe de Chine fas- 
iron grenadine, made over black faffe-| tened on the left side with a bunch of 
violcts. 


Heart- 


Chapean rond of black 


set directly in front. 


Fig. 4.—An exquisite evening or 


A trinming similarly arranged 


Fig. 5.—Child’s Gabrielle of blue 


atin stripes in the dress. A very 


Square neck 


Fic. 6.—Train dress of white gaze 


Overdress of rose-colored silk, 
very long in the back and gathered 


fourteen inches wide, over which falls ey eee 


BONNETS FOR AUGUST. 


BONNETS, or hats, they are pretty 
much all one and the same thing, 
have achieved a remarkable simi- 
larity this season in style, color, and 
material. At least nino out of 
every ten are black, black lace, or 
black Neapolitan, with apparently 
the same lace and ribbon trimming, 
the same bunch of flowers at the 
side, the same vail tied at the back. 

When bonnets were really a 
covering, these all-black specimens 
of head-gear would have been im- 
possible; under the present régume, 


is surmounted by another ruffle of 
the same width arranged in box- 
plaits, The flounce and ruffles -are 
bound with black gros-grain, and the 
heading Is composed of a side-p'aiting 
of gros-grain, attached wit’ a bius 
band of the same. Overs art with a 
round apron-front, and forming two 
very deep points in the back, trimmed 
to match the lower skirt. A sash at 
vach side and one in the back, cut in 
points und bound with gros-grain. 
Plain waist and rather close siceves 


trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of 
black Jace, ornamented with clusters 
of shaded violets. 
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are worn at this season. 
country or for traveling they are 


Borne far away tipon the breese— 
To pick the August black berries. 


In spite of August best; their shout 
—$ $$ oo 


by a very full fringed ruching of silk. STYLISH TOILETS FOR AUGUST, 
Full sash trimmed to match. 
shaped neck with chemisette of Va- 
lenciennes. 
Neapolitan braid, trimmed with rov- 
leauz of grox-grain ribbon and black 
thread-lace, and a large shaded rose, 
in foliage, 
Streamers of rich gros-grain ribbon. 


they are adapted as useful, as fitted 
for duty with any costume. 


In accordance with this pre-con- 


ceived idea, they are popularly worn 
with toilets of every description 
—buff linen and white pigué, gray 
trimmed with black and gray trim- 
ined with brown—until. i 
not absurd to anathematize any- 
thing so small, we would be tempt- 
ed to wish black bonnets forever 
exterminated. 


it were 


In this wilderness of gloom, re- 


lieved only by the artificial decura- 
tions which are remarkable for 
their beauty and fidelity to nature, 
it is quite refreshing to meet ucca- 
sionally a rice or Italian straw, or 
a white Neapolitan, prettily mount- 
ed with blue velvet, Duchesse lace, 
a cluster of wild roses, or a branch 
of pink apple-blossom. 


Very few really elegant bonnets 
In the 


not needed, and at the most fashion- 


able summer resorts dress bonnets 


rarely make their appearance ex- 


cept at church, and then they are 


usually black lace cr white. 

White lace bonnets are reserved 
for tlf most elegant toilets, and are 
generally of the costliest descrip- 
tion. None of the simple little 
bonnets of white tulle are to be seen 
that were such a feature of every 
assemblage or public gathering of 
ladies some years ago. The few 
white lace bonnets that are to be 
seen, mere head-dresses though 
they are (for they do not partake 
of the enlarged size of some of the 
straw bonnets), are worth what 
would be a half year's pocket- 
money tosome women, being nearly 
always wholly composed of ex- 
quisite lace, arrayed with grace to 
support the indolent beauty cf a 
great crushed rose, or 9 trailing 
wreath of the wild-grape with its 
delicate blossoms. 

The d.stinction of the season, 
however, is cluimed neither by 
white bonnets nor black, nor even 
by the high-crowned hats, for these 
being obligatory, everybody has 
them, and when a style is worn by 
everybody it ceases to be distinctive. 

Distinction belongs to none of 
these, but it may fairly be given 
to the large hats with flexible 
brims, worn by ladies at their coun- 
try seats, instinct in every stately 
motion with the grace and beauty 
and protectiveness of that old 
school which is so fast disappearing 
even from our memories. These 
magnificent country hats are called 
the “ Versailles,” and well deserve 
the appellation. They are very 
distingué for a lady about her own 
pleasure-grounds, but are costly, 
and unfit for any other purpose. 
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eT BONNETS AND COYFFURES FOR AUGUST. 
whit 
is BONNETS AND COIFFURES. of black gros-grain ribbon, and a large corresponding to those cn the over- 
pes f io inches eer rose in foliage placed on the left side, | skirt. 
ic > ustrations Of hate and bon- Fic. 2.—Costume for a y 1 
rgd ¢ nets, this month, are drawn from| No. 4—Tue “Roserta.”—One of in batiste écru, garnished site ay 
< %, PAPER models. our specialty, and mil- | the latest styles, made with a diadem ae ag é 
a fet f ’ ’ ribbon velvet. The design can be 
is > liners can judge for themselves what | front, and a full, loose cap fitting over : : Pinay 
ae ? , é easily copied from the illustration, 
ae ¢ adisplay a set of them will make in a | the high coiffure. The capshould be oe 
Kae \ making the flounce on the lower skirt 
, i show-room. made of embroidered tulle with ruch- 
saat. + ; fourteen inches deep, that on the 
¢ They are always made over shapes | inzs and bows of ribbon, and the : ; ! 
¥t . sos overskirt eight inches, and the narrow (- ($3.9 
qe, , of the latest fashion, and are much | dia® me of puflings of tulle inter- att ies nrs inches wi \ WS 
= a ’ plaitings three inches wide. Equally : 4 
ri ¢ better as exponents of the styles than | ~>-rsc.. with flowers. Tie-strings of |* | ‘ 
a4 ‘ nations hennat nasaiatne einen pretty in linen or alpaca. | iW! 
wae , the ordinary an re veecan OBE | eran j Fic. 3.—A pretty party dress for a HE ¥) 
a g Of which generally costs moro than a/ No, 5 4 Fawonox'—To. be made in child, to be made in pink gaze de \ y 
(et dozen paper bouncts. Esai ; all aed les | black lace with a bouquet of flowers Chambéry, trimmed, as per illustra- 
ee \ ie be a ie on sa = . ; set directly in front, a vail falling | tion, with puffings of white organdy 
da a a a si o ere gt ja pao over the chignon. — Tie-strings of rib- edged with Valenciennes lace and at- 
vine | 2 wn from human ’ bon. tached with narrow folds of pink silk. 
y ~¥ executed by the accomplished artist ‘ 
No, 6.—A stylish arrangement for] Fic. 4.—Child’s dress of white al- 


. &. who designed those in the July num- 
ae eS = i the hair of girls from six to nine] paca, with plaitings of blue silk edged 


years of age. with narrow black lace arranged per- 


No. 1—Corrrure “JAsMINE.’’— 


No. 7.—Tue 8 . 3 Corge| Pendicularly on the skirt. Square- 

This is especially adapted to a blonde, - eae : Anan a — necked waist, ornamented with bluc 
wal URE, for Misses from eleven to , : 
my 3 and was arranged for a fashionable Nita weies silk bretelles, which terminate in the 
ae Me = . years, = 
ae 7, vréunion in this city. The style of the ‘ back in two long-pointed sash ends 
bs > frontis admirably illustrated by our connected by a smill postillion. 
ah * artist; the back is composed of a pro- DESCRIPTION OF COLORED Rather close sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
tne | f fusion of light, airy curls falling over STEEL PLATE, respond. 
gt’ f, puffs similar to those on the sides. Fig. 1.—Eveniug dress of lavender{ Fic. 5.—Home dress or visiting- 
ine | 


poult de soie, made with a new style | costume of pearl-gray grenadine, made 
court train, trimmed round with | over silk of the same shade, and gar- 
wide plaiting of violct silk, edged on| nished with full plaitings and bows 
both sides with a ruffle of lavender| bound with golden-brown silk. The 
bound with self color. The petticoat trimming on the lower skirt is ar- 
is trimmed en tablier with ruffles of ranged in broad festoons, producing 
lavender, which are attached with | the effect of a very long second skirt. 


No. 2—Corrrure ‘“ Marig.’?—A 
simple, yet stylish coiffure, which can 
1 | XY . easily be arranged by any person. Part 
ret | @ the hair very far forward and divide it 
at f, into four strands, rolling them over 
af > good-sized ‘‘ topsies.”” Place a heavy 

~ cable braid down the center. The 


rod | . | Violet folds and separated by puffinga | The overskirt has a round apron- 

front is arranged in three perpendicu 
fa $ lar puffs, ek ” Winds olacde be- | Of violet surrounded by black lace, | front, <nd is double in the back and We illustrate this month a hand- 
Wei ¥ tween them and the back hair. Short, | Placed on diagonally. Full round | pracefully looped in the center and at some an serviceable set of jewelry, 
we S Stlesed curls fall over the forehc... panier, trimmed with a ruffle mateh- | the sides. The trimming on the waist consisting of a brooch and car-rings 
an ing those on the petticoat. Plaited/is continued down the fronts in the be br eS eK Pet eer rn career und 
em ‘ No. 3—Tue “Briaanp.”’—One of postillion, bound with violet. Heart- | form of bretelles, and the rather close | CVAmelec I Diack, with a large emer- 


the new shapes, to be trimmed with shaped corsage, trimmed to match the | sleeves are trimmed to correspond 
black thread lace, loops and streamers train, and flowing sleeves with ruffles | with the rest of the dress. 
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ald effectively set in the center of cach 
of thestrr pendants. Thisvery new and ¢ 
plyligh cok cin be (purchased fur $25, 3 
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The children join the fun 
Until goes down rhe August sun ; 
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OUT-DOOR GARMENTS. 

Surts in all washing materials 
are 80 universally worn, there is very 
little opportunity for the wearing of 
cloaks, sacks, shawls, or mantelets. 

Among the “ pretty things,” how- 
ever, are long casaques of white 
muslin, drawn back from the 
front, looped up en panier at tho 
side, and trimmed with plaited 
ruffles, or flutings. These are 
worn over light silks, and tissues, 
or complete a very handsome white 
toilet. 

Small mantelets, of both silk 
and muslin, are occasionally seen ; 
but they can not be called fashion- 


able, as all garments fashionably 


worn, out of doors, have reference 
to the style of the dress, and are 
intended to complete cither suits 
or costumes. 


Chine consists of an overskirt and 
small shawl—the latter looped 
upon the left shoulder, and dropped 
under the right arm. A rich silk 
fringe furms the border. This may 
be made in white erépe, or a color 
a shade lighter than thedress. We 
have seen a light wood color, with 
wood-colored silk ; evpoul green, 
with a deeper green, and others. 

All the water proofs are now 
made with sleeves (held by elastics 
at the wrist), with large capes, and 
are so ample as to entirely protect 
the dress. 

- —-—--— @ @ o —————. 


AN ACADEMY OF FASHION, 


A LONDON paper urges the im. 
portance of an “academy of fash. 
ion,” or of some power that would 
act asa critical authority on fash. 
ions, and extinguish those that are 
in bad taste, or which are im- 
wedest and merctricious. “ A pow. 
erful critic of fashion,” it says, ‘a 
fashion-leader who, with a clear 
head, an artist’s eve, and a good 
but not prudish character, devoted 
herself not to set but to eriticise 
‘the fashions,’ who performed with 
effect the duty literary men_ per. 
formed so ineffectually, who could 
make her ‘ bad don’ a sentence, and 
then exercise her power with re- 
serve, would be a valuable institu- 
tion just now in any capital of Eu- 
rope, and we recommend the post 
as one worthy of any great lady's 
ambition, It would require a very 
curious combination of qualities 
and accidents, of ability and posi 
tion, of taste and popularity, but it 
might, we suppose, be won, like 
everything else, and the compet- 
itors would not be the less eager 
because they must in a great meas- 
ure win it for thems lves.” It 
may be considered certain that no 
individual could exert sufficient 
authority to veto the caprices of 
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NEGLIGEE DRESSES. 


No. 1—Tne “ Esma.”"—A graceful and comfortable wrapper, cut ina modified ‘' Ga- 
briclle ” etyle, with a gore under the arm and a loose front. Our model 18 made in 
blue French cambric, trimmed on the bottom with an eleven-inch flounce attached 
by a bias band of the goods, leaving a fluted heading above. Flowing sleeves, trim- 
med to correspond. The flonnee, bands, and ruffles, are edged with narrow white 
braid. To be belted in with a sash of the material, or of silk. 


No. 2.—A MORNING DREss, or walking-costume for the country, to be made in 
French lawn, orany thin white goods. Theround skirt is ornamented with alternate 
rows of horizontal and diagonal tucks, a fluted rufle being placed below, on the edge 
of the skirt, and another, standing, above. Half-fitting French sacgve with flowing 
sleeves, trunmed to correspond. To be worn with a sulk sash of some becoming 
color. 


FLORENTINE BASQUE. 


Tus is especially adapted to orzandy or avy thin white gonfa, It is decidedly 
eraceful—the back made ti the Wadlead style, and the front rounded off in the shape 
ofa Zouave jacket aud attached to the back, under the arms, without any sleeves. 
It ix intended to be worn over a silk dress with an organdy overskirt, the trimming 


to be plait-d ruM™es of organdy, and feathered ruchings and bows of silk, the color 
of the dress, 


THEODORA JACKET, 


Ont of the most dis/ingue over garments of the scason. Onur model fis intended 
to be worn éx suite, and is made in black gros-grain trimmed with rch black silk 
fringe and black satin folds. The front 1s cut entirely loose and a little longer than 
the back; but the back is shgbtly fitted, and is quite pointed. The new style 
collar and reves add very much to the general stylish appearance. The entirely new 
flowing sieeve is the peculiar feature, and 1s decidedly the most graceful one that we 
have presented for sume time. "ae 
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fashion ; the critical judgment, in 


order to prove effectual, would have 
to carry with it the weight of an in- 
stitution. Leaders of tun often ori- 
ginate a fashion, but they rarely 
can successfully veto one—for fash- 
ion has a vitality, a power, an au- 
thority, which nothing else can 
equal, and nothing apparently dis- 
pute. People are accustomed to 
assert the omnipotence of social 
“opinion,” but how futile opinion 
is against fashion we all know. 
In some instances attacks upon cer- 
tain modes have been uncandid ; as 
in the case of the onslaught on 
crinoline, which, because it annoyed 
men by taking space, was con- 
demned as immodest, which it need 
not be, and ugly, which it decidedly 
isnot. The attack failed; and so 
also did the one on Jong dresses, be- 
cause it ignored the only real argu- 
gument in their favor, that, where 
they are allowed full sweep, they 
lend grace and dignity to the figure. 
This argument has no weight, how- 
ever, with regard to street dresses, 
as they must either be looped up in 


all sorts of ways, or trail in a man- 


ner suggestive of most unladylike 

denomination. ; 
—_—_——_—-e 8 ¢ —____——+ 
WASH-DRESSES, 


A NEW material for wash-dresses 
is satin jean, all] cotton, of as firm 
body as pigué, but finely twilled, 
and with a gloss like satin. The 
groun | is white, with polka dots 
of gay color;or else inch stripes 
of French blue or green, with rose- 
buds on the white stripes between. 
Lawn robes and suit patterns have 
two grave shades in stripes, or 
alternating with a chintz stripe. 
In prints we see white grounds, 
with small colored or black stripes 
and figures. Mary of these have 
a border along the selvage. . 

Many percales are of plain solid 
colors : écru, buff, pearl, gray, dove, 
and soft Quaker drabs. These can 
be made up and trimmed with the 
same, or gay bordersor fancy braids. 
Prevalent among the percales and 
all wash goods are small chintz 
figures, checks, delicately-penciled 
stripes, and suit patterns, similar 
to those of last season, with per- 
haps less trimming of borders and 
ruffles. French chintzes have deli- 
cately tinted grounds, on which 
are white dots with a gay chintz 
figure in the center. 

In finer goods there are twilled 
fowlards of better quality than any 
before imported. These have light 
grounds with dashes, sprigs, tiny 
crosses, and many new patterns in 
prettily contrasting colors. Pearl- 
gray is dotted with violet, éerau with 
green, and tea-color with bright 
blée. CYVOVOTC 
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Very few persons who admire or 


- dealin precious stones are acquaint- 


ed with the intimate structure of 
these valuable minerals, and most 
persons will be astonished to learn 
that these bodies, apparently so 
solid and homogeneous, are often 
full of minute cavities which in- 
closealiquid. Sapphires generally 
contain fluid cavities. Sir David 
Brewster met with one no less than 
an inch long, but other authors 
have seen none more than one-tenth 
of aninch in diameter. These are 
usually half filled with a mobile 
and highly expansible liquid which 
is considered to-be carbonic acid. 
Sapphires are composed of pure 
alumina, colored by a metalli¢ ox 
ide. The ruby is also colored alu- 
mina. Cavities, we are told, are 
far less numerous in these than in 
sapphires, and, moreover, they ap- 
pear to contain only water for a 
saline solution. Occasionally a 
liquid with similar characteristics 


to that observed in sapphires is to |’ 


be seen, but not often; and we are 
thus led to suppose that the stone 
may be produced by different re- 
actions and under different physi- 
cal conditions. Emeralds are often 
full of cavities which contain a 
liquid that does not expand when 
heated, andis apparently a strong 
aqueous saline solution. The dia- 
mond is, of course, the most inter 
esting of all our precious stones. 
the origin and mode of formation 
of which has always been a great 
puzzle to chemists and mineralo- 
gists. Its structure has already 
been studied by Goppert, who dis 
covered what he conceived to be or- 
ganic remains, and hence infers 
that the diamond is the result of 
vegetable decomposition under pe- 
culiar conditions. Sir David Brew- 
ster first noticed fluid cavities in 
the diamond, and explained the op- 
tical peculiarities of some diamonds 
by their presence. 

Cut diamonds sometimes inclose 
minute crystals of a different min- 
eral, to which circumstance they 
aleo owe in part their peculiar op- 
tical properties. In the diamond, 
also, the inclosed liquid appears to 
be carbonic acid, as shown by its 
extraordinary expansibility. Only 
one other known liquid has any- 


thing like an equal rate of expan- 
sion, and that is nitrous oxide. 
The occurrence of this body in 
minerals is, it is said, highly im 
probable, and it seems, on the 
whole, that we may be justified in 
including liquid carbonie acid 
among natural liquid mineral sub- 
stances. 


——° © o ———_—_- 


Mur. Demonest’s Mammoth Bulletin 
of Fashions, for the Fall and Winter of 
1870-71, will be unusually splendid. 
Ready September Ist. 
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GRENADINE WALKING-COSTUME. 


A sTYLtsH snit made in black silk and b!ack canvas grenadine, the silk skirt orna- 
mented on the bottom with cicht narrow rules of grenadine, the upper one at- 
t:ched with a narrow fold of silk, leaving a heading above. The simple overskirt 
of grenadine, trimmed with ru%les to match, extends only to the hips, and is joined 
in the front with bands of silk, edged with folds of grenadine, and fastened with 
bows of grenadine and silk. Plain waist of grenadine made over silk, and trimmed 
with rufMles arranged as bre/elles, and bands and bows across the front to match those 
on the skirt. Close sleeves of grenadine, lined with si:k and trimmed with rnfles, 
The Parure Eugenie, illustrated in another part of the Magazine, would be appro- 
priate for this costume, 


TRAVELING-SUIT. 


A sImPLe costume, made in light-brown de>2ge, consisting of a lower skirt, a full 
round overskirt, carclessly looped, and a sailor jackct, wiih vevers, open on the back 
and sides. The design can be easily copied from the i-lustration, the bincings to 
the flounce and ruf les, and the folds with which the rufiles are attached, to be of 
silk two shades darker than the dress. 


STYLISH OVERSKIRTS. 


No. 1,—Tur ‘** FERNANDE.’’—The most stylish overskirt of the season, Apnro- 
pr’ate for any material, but particularly handsome in silk, with a trimming of folds 
and fringe. 


No. 2.—Tue “Stuart” Oversxirt.—Especially adapted to white goods, to be 
trimmed with finted rumMes. Equally pretty for any matcrial with the trimming 
corresponding with the rest on the costume, 


POMPADOUR FANS, 


THe newest fans for ladies are deeper in the center, and appear 
pointed when closed. In some styles the ivory sticks extend outside 
of the satin, and have a very pretty effect. Black silk embroidered 
with gc ld, with gold sticks over the silk, tinted plush, entire pearl and 
ivory fans carved like lace, gold openwork over black silk, and 
pointed ivory, are among the latest _imrortations. iti 
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JEWELRY, THE PAPER AGE, 


WE learn, from the Paper Trade 
Recorder, that paper has recently 
been prepared under a patent pro- 
cess, Which gives it great strength 
and flexibility, and that it is made 
into petticoats, into a sort of chintz 
for bed-furniture, into curtains, 
into table-covers, and that even an 
imitation-leather is made of paper 
which is impermeable to water. 
The fabrics from which the arti- 
cles enumerated are made, can be 
sewed with a machine, the petti- 
coats being “printed in imitation 
of the fashionable skirts of the day, 
or stamped out with open-work of 
such beauty and delicacy as no 
amount of Jabor with scissors and 
needle could imitate;” and, what 
is really amazing, is the fact that 
these articles can be produced to 
sell at retail at fifteen cents each. 
But if petticoats, table-cloths, cur- 
tains, etc., can be made of paper, 
if a material like leather can 
be produced from this substance, 
why may we not expect in time to 
have our coats and trowsers made 
of it? Why may we not be ableto 
zo about “paper clad’’—with pa- 
»er hat, in paper shoes, with paper 
coat and trousers, furnished with- 
out in paper, and fortified in our 
pocket-books with Uncle Sam's 
good-looking paper money? The 
cost, moreover, of such an outfit 
(without the pocket-book) would be 
so trifling that luxurious people 
could have an entire new suit every 
day, and even economical persons 
adorn themselves afresh as often as 
once a week. The “paper age” 
promises to revolutionize our so- 
cial habits in not a few particulars. 
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TELL YOUR WIFE, 


IF you are in trouble or a quan- 
dary, tell your wife—that is, if you 
have one—all about it at once. Ten 
to one, herinvention will solve your 
difficulty sooner than all your logic. 
The wit of woman has been praised, 
but her instincts are quicker and 
keener than her reason. Counsel 
with your wife, or your mother or 
sister, and, be assured, light will 
flash upon your darkness. Women 
are too commonly adjudged as ver- 
dant in all but purely womanish 
affairs. No philosophical student 
of the sex thus judgesthem. Their 
intuitions, or insights, are subtile, 
and if they can not see a cat in the 
meal, there is no cat there. In 
counseling a man to tell his trouble 
to his wife, we would go farther, 
and advise him to keep none of his 
affairs secret from her. Many a 
home has been happily saved, and 
many a fortune retrieved, by man’s 


voc Hull.confidbicd RHA better half.” 
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CHEMISETTES, AND WHO 
SHOULD WEAR THEM. 


CHEMISETTES and fichus, trim- 
med with strips of insertion, and 
borders in point lace, are very 
fashionable. White bodices are 
nearly gone out of fashion. All 
the skill of our lingéres is now ex- 
ponded upon chemisettes of various 
kinds, to wear with low open dress- 
bodices. 

The shape of the chemisette, of 
course, varies according to that of 
the ‘dress-bodice, which is either 
square, round, or heart-shaped. 
Fichus are worn with low dresses. 
They are made of muslin, trimmed 
with strips of insertion in embroid- 
ery, and with Valenciennes or 
Mechlin lace. 

The fichu is oxtremely becoming 
to ladies who are thin and slight, 
who should, on the other hand, 
avoid the square-cut bedice, which 
always makes one appear thinner, 
and is, therefore, suited to ladies 
who, with a good, well -proportioned 
figure, will look well in any style 
of dress; but if they incline to any 
extremo of thinness, or embonpoint, 
they must make use of a little art 
to conceal it. 

The very thin will do well to 
adopt the pretty jichu mantles 
crossed over the bosomin front; 
also the short loose jacket, just 
open enough in ffont to show the 
full lace jabot. 


The stout should wear the square- 
cut bodice, with clear muslin or 
tulle chemisette, and beware of 
bouiliona and other puffed-out trim- 
mings. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that light colors and white make 
one look stouter; and black and 
dark colors make one look thinner. 


Striped materials, vandyked and 
spiked trimmings, are becoming to 
stout figures; and flounces, scollo}:s, 
and ruches, to those that are the 
reverse. It is also well known 
that a short waist makes the figure 
look shorter, and a long one 
causes it to appear taller. 
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LATEST STYLES OF COLLARS, 
CUFFS, AND BOWS. 


No. 1—Parure ‘ EvGENrg,” a 
handsome lace set, the collar intended 
to be worn with a V-shaped neck, and 
the cuffs to be worn with Ine ndc- 
sleeves, if the sleeves of the dress are 
flowing. The materials required for 
such a set are one yard and thrée- 
quarters of point appliqué, Valenci- 
ennes, or any handsome thread-lace, 
three inches wide; one yard and a 
half of narrow lace to match, one 
yard and a half of narrow velvet, and 
one-half yard of wider velvet for 
bows. - 
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No. 2—PaRvRE VIOLET, 8 simple 
eet made in plaited white organdy, 
edged with lace footing, the collar 
four inches deep and the cuffs five 
inches. The materials required are 
one-half yard of organdy (two yards 
wide), about ten yards of footing, one 
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broidered linen cuff, belonging to Ju- 
rure ‘‘Abbé-galant.”’ 

No. 8.—COLLARETTE ‘‘GABRIELLE”’ 
—a full ruche of Valenciennes lace fin- 
ished in the center with a plaiting of 
cerise satIn ribbon. Fastened with a 
bow of satin ribbon to match. 


No. 9.—CoLLaR ‘' FERNANDE’’—a 
very stylish collar, made in white 
organdy, and trimmed with full plait- 
ings of wide lace footing edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace, a beading of 
lace with scarlet velvet run through, 
forming the heading to the plaitings. 
The back is formed entirely of the 
plaitings—the upper one standing— 
‘and the front is turned back, en rezers, 
the ends being continued quite long 
and fastened together with a hand- 
some bow with fringed ends. 


No. 10.—Lixgn Sarmor Coiiar, 
trimmed with bands of checked cam- 


No, 4.—PARURE ‘‘ABBE-GALANT,"’ &| bric. Suitable for traveling. 


chemisette of linen laid in fine plaits, 
with the stylish collar richly embroid- 
ered. 

No. 5.—A HANDSOME CUFF, made 
in linen, with a second one, en revers, 
of plaited linen cambric, edged with 


yard and a half of narrow velvet or; Valenciennes lace. 


To be worn with 


satin ribbon, and a Mice barbe, or, if | the Collarette Gabrielle, No. 8. 


preferred, a bow of wide ribbon. 
Allow two strips across the organdy 
for the collar and one for the cuffs. 


No. 3.—LInen Corr, trimmed with | jct velvet is run. 


No. 6.—Curr¥ or Lace NET, edged 
with Valenciennes, plaited into a lace 
beading through which narrow scar- 
To be worn with 


check cambric—to be worn with the/ Collar Fernande, No. 9. 


sailor collar, No. 10. 


No. 7.—UNDERSLEEVE with em- 


No. 11.—AN SBLEGANT Bow for the 
neck, made in rose-colored silk, the 
ends trimmed with wide Valenciennes 
or thread lace, the loops surmounted 
by a rosette of lace. Equally pretty 
in deep blue silk trimmed with black 
thread-lace. 

No. 12.—A HANDSOME Bow for the 

| hair, to be made of loops of blue groe- 
grain ribbon interspersed with heads 


of wheat. 
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CHILDREN’3 FASHIONS. 

NOTHING is go pretty for a little 
girl’s “ vest ”’ as white muslin, over 
pink or blue silk—the bows and 
sash, of course, the color of the 
silk. 

Wash dresses, however, for this 
season, are in the ascendant, and 
ought to be for any summer in this 
climate. Piqués, linens, percales, 
cambrics, are all cheap, all pretty, 
all durable, and make pretty suits 
and dresses for both boys and 
girls. ‘ 

Boys, until they are five years 
old, wear ‘little cross over blouses 
and paletots of linen, and piqués, 
with pants, or short, plaited skirts. 

Girls’, high-necked, yoked, or 
Gabrielle dresses, of muslin, pigué, 
or cambric, with apron or over. 
dress, more or less looped, and 
ruffled, and decorated with ribbons. 

Very pretty excursion suits for 
boys consist of sailor pants and 
jacket, made of blue cloth and 
trimmed with white or black 
braid. The collar of the jacket 
is very broad, and deeply pointed 
on the shoulder ; over it a smaller 
collar, attached to the striped cam- 
bric shirt, is turned down. Striped 
stockings, high boots, belt with 
leather pouch, and sailor hat, com- 


plete the costume. 
ere) ec 


Mx. Dewonzet's semi-annual ‘* What 
to Wear; or, full and complete Instruc- 
tions on Dress and Drese-making,"’ for 
the fall and winter of 1870-71, will be 
read Sept. ist, with great improve- 
ments...Price 15 cents. ed free on 
receipt of price. 


lete, from out the valley, 
the hills and mountains rally! 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR 
AUGUST, 1870. 


Fic. 1.—Astylish costume for a girl 
of ten or twelve years. Dress of 
striped summer silk—light blue and 
white— with flounees, bands, and 
ruchings of plain blue silk. Frills of 
Valenciennes lace at the neck and 
wrists. Hat of white chip trimmed 
with Margucrites, and a yail of blue 
Donna Maria gauze. 


Fig. 2.—Dress for a child three 
years of age. A Gabrielle of the new 
eut, with a broad box-plait in the 
back, made in white piqud, and trim- | 
med with ruffles of Hamburgh em- 
broidery, set on cach side of rows of | 


insertion which are placed over bands | 


of blue cambric. Square neck and | 


short sleeves trimmed to correspond. | 
Hat formed of a pouf of blue silk, or- 
namented with a white ostrich tip. 


Fria. 3.—A serviceable suit for girls | 


from seven to twelve years of age, | 
made in brown linen, and trimmed |° 


with plaitings attached with scarlet 
alpaca braid. Simple overskirt looped 
in the back. Sailor jacket, with re- 
vers, trimmed to correspond. Straw 
hat, trimmed with a wreath of field- 
flowers and grasses. 


Fig. 4.—Suit for boys from nine to 
twelve years of age. Pants, jacket, 
and vest of gray cassimere. Blue 
silk necktie. Straw hat. 


Fic. 5.—Suit for a boy about four 
years of age. Knickerbocker pants 
and belted blouse of gray twilled 
linen, trimmed witir black or scarlet 
braid. Long white or striped stock- 
ings, High buttoned shoes, 
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SUMMER COSTUMES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


Tre “ Briveneiu.’’—A serviceable dress made in blue pique, the skirt 
trimmed with ruffles of Hamburgh embroidery sct on in an undulating 
manner and finished with bias bands of pigué stitched on by machina, The 
waist is cut high and plain, a ruffle of the embroidery forming a deep round 
collar on the back and bretelles in front. Close sleeves, and a rather long sash, 
trimmed with embroidery. Buttoned shoes of blue kid. 


Tur “ Rosesup.’’—A pretty party-dress made in white Swiss or organdy, 
and trimmed with ruffles of Swiss embroidery, headed with ruchings of 
rose-colored satin ribbon. The waist is cut square in front, and the trim- 
ming of ruffles and ruching around the neck and down the front is con- 
tinued on the skirt, simulating a tunic. Short puffed sleeves, with an 


over-cap of embroidery and ruching. Wide sash of rose-colored satin rib- 
bon. 


Shoes of pink kid. 
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LATEST NOVELTIES FOR THE 
SUMMER OF 1870. 


(See back of double page Engraving.) 


Parties wishing patterns can re- 
ceive them by mail, post paid, by 
remitting the price. Dircetions for 
measuring will be found in the July 
number of the MAGAZINE. 

PLAIN, TRIMMED, 


Chelsea Basque............. 69 cts. $1 00 
Child's Linen Duster....... 30 °° 60 
Corinna’ Bleeves...cccscciece 1: 80 
Clareiice Bait .ci.ccicscccess 20 * 60 
Diana Overdress............ 80 * vn) 
Ernestine Sleeve ,.......... 13° 3 30 
Fannie Jacket. ....... cccsee S5.** 50 
Florence Dress............. ac. * 60 
Genevra Basqne............ 40 ** ve) 
Hattie Overskirt............ 7: * 60 
NOG CMOO isc inndh sacvhses 30 * 69 
Juliet Overskirt............ oo i 1 00 
Jennie Basque... ..... Fer pad 5) 
Leonore Overskirt...... ... 50 * 1 00 
IMIR ADIOS 6ob.a5 05%: Kowered Bp: * 40 
‘**La Patti’’ Casaque ....<..'75 “1:23 
Lady's Chemise............ es 40 

3S” SPRUE. pesxieeetan + eg 49 

St. Might Dressc cs iiss 20 ‘ 40 

“Dressing Sack...... 20 “ 40 
Mabel Drees. « <..20cdcvsssees 80 “ 60 
Nelle: BOron oc icaccaa seaeaee 20 * 40 
Ophelia Casaqne............ ou «6 «De 
Princess Teck Overskirt ... 0 * 1 00 
RuOy SACKED. iis0sceeeeuis 40 “ rs) 
Rosedale Basque........... 30 ‘* 75 
Ruthella Mantila........... 30 ** 60 
Vivian: MANU secs cavecseces $0 * 60 
Walter Balt 42:0 fe sxcewsicaws 30 * 50 
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THE CORA OVERSKIRT, 


(See Pattern Sheet Supplement.) 


As overskirts are still worn, we give 
this month one of the latest favorites. 

The ‘‘ Cora” is particularly stylish, 
the carelessly tied knots at the sides 
imparting to it a characteristic grace. 
Our mode} is a, ille silk, trimmed 
with narrow blue velvet and blue 
fringe. Itis also particularly pretty 
in organdy or any thin white mate- 
rial, trimmed with fluted ruffles or 
Valenciciines lace. ~ — 
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Augnst butterflies are creeping 
Through the clover-bloows, ur sleeping! 


Saco Puppine.—S'x spoonfuls of sazo, 
with cinnamon, nutmeg, and lemon-pee], 
in a quart of new milk. Swecten to 
tas‘©, Put in six eggs, and bake with 
pa ste. 
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Compote or Rep Cunrants.—Make a 
syrup of a pint of water and five or six 
ounces of lump suzar, boiled ten minutes. 
Simmer a pint of currants, freed from the 
stalks, from five to seven minutes. They 
are an excellent accompaniment to a pu.l- 
ding of batter, custard, bread or rice, or 
to boiled rice. A compote of raspberries 
may be made in.this way, or raspberries 
may be mixed with,the currants. 
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Spanisu Buns.—Five eggs well beaten ; 
cut mp in a cup of warm milk half a 
pound of new butter, one pound sifted 
flour, a wine-glass of good yeast; stir 
» them all well together. Set to rise for an 
¢ hour in rathera warm place. Whenrisen 
3 sift in halfa pound white sugar and half 
, (8 grated nutmeg; add wine-glass of wince 

or brandy, and ten of rose-water, and a 
2  cupful of currants, washed and drained. 
Mix all well, pour into pans, and set to 
rise again for half an hour. Pake one 
hour. This is a receipt from a lady from 
Philadelphia, whose buns were famous for 
many years, 


LapLanps—For Breakfast or Tea.—Beat 
separately the whites and yolks of five 

é eggs; add to the yolks a pint of rich 
 % cream, a little salt; mix gradually a pint 
of flour, or more, if necessary, to make it 
of the consistency of pound cake. Bake 
in small round tins in a quick oven, 
These are very delicate. 
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Fine Sponce Cake.—Three-quarters of 

a pound fine white sugar and two wine- 

glassfuls of water, and let them boil; 

iy seven eggs, leaving out two of the whites ; 

beat them very light, then pour the boil- 

ing sugar on the egzs, stirring them until 

cool ; grate the rind and squeeze the juice 

3 of one lemon, and half a pound of sifted 

f 4 flour; stir the flour into the sugar and 

A egzs lightly, and bake directly in floured 
pans twenty minutes. 


3 Wurrp Sytiasus.—Take good sweet 
cream; to each pint put six ounces of 
¢ double refined sugar, half a tumbler of 
4 ~—s white wine, the juice and grated rind of 
alemon. Beat the whole well together, 
put jelly in glasses, and cross them with 
the frost as fast as it rises. 


3 Ick Currants.—Take large bunches of 
ripe currants, wash and drain them dry, 

then dip them into the whites of eggs pre- 

3  Viously beaten to a stiff froth; lay them 

: ona seive, at such a distance as not to 

3. touch each other. Sift white sugar over 

f them thick, and set them in a warm place 
to dry. . 


Snow Cream.—Beat the whites of four 
3} -egzs toa stiff froth, then stirin two table- 
f spoons of powdered white suvar, a table- 
spoon of sweet wine, a tea-spoon of rose- 
water. Beat the whole well tozcther, 
S then add a pint of thick cream. Thisisa 
nice accompaniment toa dessert of sweet- 
meats, 


é: Troy Puppine.—One cup milk, one 
cup suet, one cup rajsins,one cup molas- 
ses, three and a half cups of flonr, one 
tea-epoon soda. Boil three hours, and 
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COSTUME “LA PETITE.” | 
A sIMPLE yet stylish suit for girls of seven years. Our model is made in bright- 
blue French cambric, trimmed with fluted ruffles of white Victoria lawn attached by 
bias bands of the cambric. The design can easily be copied from our illustration. 
Ilat of white chip, trimmed with streamers of blue ribbon. 


“ LOTHAIR” SUIT. - 


One of the latest styles for boys from seven to nine years of age. To be made in 
gray cassimere, and trimmed with narrow black silk braid. 
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ALBANY CAKE.—TIlalf a pound of sugar 
and a quarter ofa pound of butter beaten 
to a cream, one tea-spoonful of cream-tar- 
tar, three-quarters of a poundof sifted 
flour, half a tea-spoonful of soda dissolved 
inacupof milk. Mix well, roilit out and 
cut into small cakes. They should be 
baked immediately. ' 


JELLY CakE.—One cup sugar, one of 
flour, four eggs, and half a tea-spoonful of 
soda dissolved in a table-spoon‘ul ofsweet 
milk, and one tea-spoonful of cream of 
tartar mixed in flour. Dake in one long 
tin, then spread with jelly, roll up, and 
cut in slices, 


GINGERBREAD.—Take one pint of mo- 
lasses, half cup of melted butter, one cup 
hot water, one tea-spoonful of soda, one 
of cream of tartar, one table-spoonful of 
ginger, four enouzh to make a thick bat- 
ter. Bake in moderate oven, 


Lemon Pies.—Take two lemons and 
slice them, one and a half tea-cups of su- 
gar, half a pint of raisins, and a little wa- 
ter. Roll out the crust, and put in the 
lemon, roll another crust and lay on the 
raisins, a little sugar and a little water. 
Finish with another crust. 


IlucKLEBERRY CAKkE.—One cup of su- 
gar, one egy, piece of butter size of an 
egg, halfu cup of milk, one tea-spoonful 
of soda, two of cream of tartar, a tea- 
spoonful of any preferred essence, and 
sifted flour to make a stiff batter. Put 
cream “of tartar in the flour, soda in the 
milk, and beat thoroughly. Add last a 
pint of dried huckleberries, and bake in 
a quick oven. This is cheap and good. 

Cream CakEs—A CONFECTIONER’S RE- 
cEipT.—One pint of milk, three eggs, a 
little salt, and flour enough to make a 
thin batter. Bake in hearts and rounds. 
This is the outside. For the filling, take 
half a pint of cream, and two eggs. Boil! 
like soft custard, and flavor with vanilla. 
A little nice flour paste stirred gradually 


into the cream while boiling greatly im- 
proves it. Cut open the batter when 
baked, and fiil with the custard, 


SuGarR GINGERBREAD.—One quart mo- 
lasses, half pound cuyar, three-quarters 
pound butter and lard mixed, five eggs ; 
sugar and butter creamed.- Then add the 
eggs, quarter pound of ginger, if strong, 
one tea-spoonful of saleratus dissolved in 
halfa tea-cup of milk. As much flour as 
will make it the stiffness of ponnd-cake 
dough. Baked in a slow oven. <A very 
excellent receipt, and keeps well. 


CompoTE OF GREEN CURRANTS.—Make 
a syrup of halfa pint of spring water and 
five ounces of lump sugar boiled together 
ten minutes. Strip a pint of green cur- 
rants from the stalks, and simmer them 
in the syrup five minutes, 


A SuvpLe Buttrer-Cooter.—Procure a 
large, new flower-pot, of a sufficient size 
to cover the butter-plate, and alxoa saucer 
large enough for the flower-pot to rest in 
upside down. Place a trivet or meat- 
stand—such as is sent to the oven when 
a joint is baked—in the saucer, and put 
on this trivet the plate of butter. Now, 
fill the saucer with water, and turn the 
flower-pot over the butter so that its bot- 
tom edge will be below the water. The 
hole in the flower-pot must be fitted with 
acork, The butter will then be in what 
we may call an air-tight chamber. Let 
the whole of the outside of the flower-pot 
be drenched with water, and placed in as 
cool a spot as you can find. If this’ be 
done over night, the butter will be found 
“firm as a rock *’ at breakfast-time, or, 
placed there in the morning, will be quite 
hard for use at tea-tine. The reason of 
this is, that when water evaporates it 
produces cold. The porous pot draws up 
the water, which, in warm weather, 


guickly evaporates from the sides, and - 


thus cools it. An!,as no warm air can 
now get at the butter, it becomes firm 
and cool in the hottest day; iait 


A birds are mute and still— 
Not a single nvte or trill! 


Fine WasuHine.—Muslin or lace should 
never be rubbedin washing. Take white 
seap in proportion to the muslins you 
have to wash, shave it down, and boil it 
with soft water till it dissolves. When 
cold, 1t should be as thick as jelly; mixa 
part of this jelly with soft tep.d water, so 
as to be strong of the soap; let the mus- 
jins lie in this for a night, then add boil- 
ing water; move them up and down in 
the water, repeatedly squeezing them 
through the hands, 80 as to wash them, 
but do notrubthem, Steeping them well 
makes rubbing quite unnecessary. If in 
town, where no bleaching on the grass 
can be procured, put them into a washing 
tub, and, having poured bo.ling water 
over them, leave them in the air for the 
rest of the day, and during the night in 
the water; this has a great effect in 
whitening them; in either case, after be- 
ing bleached, rinse them twice through 
cold water, to clear them completely from 
the soap, and hang them up to dry before 
being starched. A piece of lace or any 
small article can be very well bleached by 
being put outside the window in the sun, 
in a crystal bottle of water, having been 
previously washed and the soap left in it. 
It is a frequent practice not to boil the 
starch, but to mix it witlf boiling water, 
'o hang up the muslins or laces the mo- 
ment they have been put through the 
starch and squeezed out, and, when dry 
and as hard as a piece of board, then they 
dampen them down (as it is called), leav- 
ing one spot dry and the rest wet, so that 
to stretch them out for ironing, without 
tearing them, isalmostimpossible. This 
mode of proceeding may account for the 
melancholy frequency of torn lace, and 
the dull, heavy appearance of beautiful 
worked collars. 

To give them ‘that light, transparent 
look which adds so much to their beauty, 
the treatment must be very different; the 
starch should be mixed ina little cold soft 
water, and bruised down with the back of 
a spoon till quite smooth; more water 
should be added, till it resembles thin 
milk, then boiled ina glazed-stone pipkin, 
till it becomes clear and thick, 80 as to 
jelly when cold. The muslins and laces 
should be put through the starch, while it 
is still warin; squeezed out fir-t in the 
hand, then gently in a clean, smooth 
cloth, so as to get as much as possible of 
the starch out witbout fraying them in 
any way. If, after holding it up between 
you and the light, you find that in some 
parts it is not sufficiently clear, then beat 
them between the palms of the hands. It 
should then be folded up in a damp cloth, 
and each article put beside it as soon as it 
has gone throngh the same process, so 
that the whole may have a slight degree 
of dampness when ironed. In getting up 
fine things well much also depends on 
the ironing. The ironing-blanket should 
be thick, so that the work on the collars, 
&c., should have a raised look after being 
ironed. Where the blanket is thin, the 
hard surface of the table flattens the work 
and injures the appearance. The ironing- 
blanket should be covered with a piece of 
thin, smooth, long cloth kept for the pur- 
pose, and washed each time it is used. 
In spreading out the collar, or whatever 
you are about to iron, see that it lies per- 
fectly even, and that each thread is 
straight up and down; also that the iron 
has been carefully cleaned, first rubbed 
on a piece of old carpet, and then wiped 
with a cloth; and also that it is not too 
hot. Singeing is a common fault with 
the inexperienced, and it is a very bad 
one; for, even when it is not to snch a 
degree as to burn, which may easily hap- 
pen with a very thin muslin, still it 
leaves a yellow shade, which not only de- 
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very difficult to get rid of. A little prac- 
tice in handling the irons will soon accns- 
tom one to the degree of heat necessary, 
and, till that 1s the case, an old pocket- 
handkerchief, or some such thing, should 
be at hand to try each iron upon before 
you venture to iron anything of consc- 
quence, 


How to Repet Motnus.—Moths seldom 
work in cotton fabrics; but they will 
riddle furs and woolen garments, The 


casiest and best method of keeping of | 


these destructive vermin, is to inclose 
the articles in a cotton sack like a pillow- 
case, tie it tightly with a strong cotton 
cord, and hang it at the top of a room. 
The best place for the purpose is an open 
attic, where a nail can be driven intoa 
joist or rafter. What is required for pre- 
serving fura, is, that they be put where 
they will be secure from moisture and 
surrounded by something that the moth 
will not penetrate. This first condition 
is met with by hanging them near the 
top of a room; and the second, by inclos- 
img them with cotton cloth, The moth 
takes an apparent delight in cutting its 
way through woolen fabrics, and evena 
casing of leather is of no avail in the way 
of protection; but, from some cause un 
known to us, the moth never tries ‘to 
pierce a passage’ through cotton cloth. 


CuRE FOR FELON. — Among our ex: 
changes, we notice the following simple 
methoua of curing a pest which has been 
very annoying to the human family for 
centunes:—‘* When you first feel the 
stinging or thumping sensation, procure 
a smail piece of fly-blister, placing it 
directly over the spot, and let it remain 
for about eight hours; then remove the 
same, and you will see the felon, or mat- 
ter, under the surface of the skin, and 
which you can remove by pricking with 
the point of a needle.’ This is said to 
be a sure semedy. 


To Destroy Beprugs.—A lady, who 
has tried it, sends us this method of exter- 
minating the repulsive bedbug :—"* If any 
of your readers need a sure remedy for 
bedbugs, they can have mine, and cleanse 
the house of this troublesome vermin 
without expense. They have only to 
wah with salt water, filling the cracks 
where they frequent with salt, and you 
may look in va'n for them, Salt seems 
inimical to bedbugs, and they will not 
trail through it. I think it preferable to 


all ointments, and the buyer requires no 


certificate as to its genuineness.” 


To Crear A House oF VERMIN.— 
“Burleigh *’ of the Bos’on Journal, says: 
“TI tell you, ladies, a secret that may be 
worth knowing—a new way to clear your 
house of vermin has been found. So 
compl-te is the remedy that men offer to 
rid premises of these pestilential nuis- 
ances by contract. The article is sold 
under the name of French green, and 
other high sounding names, but the 
article is dry green paint. Six cents’ 
worth used about any house will ‘clear 
the kitchen *’ and all the surroundings. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIRING Reps.—The de- 
sire of an energetic housekeeper to have 
her work completed at an early hour in 
the morning, causes her to leave one of 
the most important items of neatness un- 
done. The most effectual purifying of 
bed and bedclothes can not take place if 
no time is allowed for the free circulation 
of pure air to remove all human impuri- 
ties which have collected during the 
hours of slumber. At least two or three 
hours should be allowed for the complete 
removal of atoms of insensible perspira- 
tion which are absorbed by the bed. 
Every day this airing should be done, and 
Occasionally, bedding constantly used 
should be.carricd into the open air, and 
when practicable, Je t exposed to the sun 
aud wind for half a day. 
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TuE illustration here given is a 
design for a village church, with 
about five hundred sittings. The 
building, besides the nave and 
aisles, contains a chancel, slightly 
elevated above the floor of the 
church, at the upper end of which 
is a communion table, inclosed 
with a railing of quaint design. 
This chancel contains also a pulpit 
and reading-desk. In front of the 
chancel, and a little to the left of 
the reading-desk, is the font, while 
just back of the desk, through an 
arched opening, is seen the location 
for the organ and choir. On thie 
opposite side of the chancel is the 
vestry-room. There are four en- 
trances, one on each side through 
the transept projections, and two 
large doors in front, one into the 


vestibule and the other through. 


the tower. The architecture is & 
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DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


modified specimen of the style of the 
13th century, otherwise known as 
the early English. The walls 
should be constructed of blue 
quarry stone, with brick or stone 
dressings ; and the roof should be 
covered with parti-colored slate, in 
alternate courses of pointed and 
rectangular butts. In the interior, 
the floors of the vestibule and aisles 
are to be laid in neat patterns with 
Minton’s tiles. The pews, with 
pulpit, reading-desk, and other 
wood-work, may very properly be 
of seasoned ash, well oiled, and 
the walls should be toned down to 
some agreeable tint, which will har. 
monize. The roof is to be what is 
known as open-timbered, showing 
the construction of the framing,— 
the timbers to be dressed with 
moulded angles, and stained with 
a pleasing tint. The windows are 
to be of various colored stained 
glass, arranged in small, neat pat- 
tern. 

Many churches, erected in differ- 
ent parts of the country, are of very 
indifferent architecture, and make 
unpleasing objects in the landscape. 
This fact is much to be regretted, 
for the reason that all departures 
from or violations of artistic rules 
in the construction of buildings for 
Divine service, are offences against 
the growing refinement and reli 
gious sentiment of the age. The 
Christian architecture of the Middle 
Ages surpassed that of all other 
periods in the skill of its mechani- 
-cal construction and the sublime 
beauty of all its adornments, which 


were typical of the great purpose 
to which they were consecrated., 
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Most of the clergy of those times 
had a taste for, and were well 
versed in, architectural science, 
which accounts for the superiority 
of their church buildings. It is for — 
the purpose of offering some sug: 
gestions for the improvemegt of 
the public taste in these matters, 
that the present design is publish- 
ed. It is from the pencil of T. F. 
Thomas, architect, 341 Fulton st., 
Brooklyn, L. L. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME, 

THERE isno greater wantin these 
days, in all the households, than 
evenings at home. We have la- 
mented the loss of the old-fashioned 
fire-place, with its cheerful outposts 
of apples and cider. But they 
would do little good in these days, 
when nobody would stay at home to 
enjoy them. Everybody and every 
institution seem to have conspired 
to make it impossible to gather the 
fainily at home for a quiet evening. 


There are lectures and concerts and 


fairs—to say nothing of opera and 
theater and ball—which are not 
quite of the past. If a family be- 
long to the church and do not turn 
aside to the frivolities, and but oc- 
casionally to the public, social, and 
intellectual entertainments, there 
are prayer-meetings and conference 
meetings, there are preaching meet- 
ings and special meetings and re- 
vival meetings. And then there 
are reading-rooms, and Chliristian 
associations, and unions for Chiris- 
tian work, and the lyceum, and the 


singing-schools, and the glee club. 


It is not easy to say which of these 
institutions of civilization or Chris- 
tianization should be given up. 


Rather, the effort of society is to in- 


vent and organize new appliances 
for pleasure and profit. Thechurch 


adds a lyceum, the literary associa- 


tion a prayer-meeting, or the Chiris- 
tian union a billiard training room. 
We are not sitting in judgment on 
these modifications of society, nor 
are we inclined to write ourselves 
old fogy by lamenting the degenera- 
cyof the times. Yet one may be 
pardoned for desiring to find rodm 
in these crowded deys for so good an 
institution as an evening at home. 
Our merchants are princely in the 
bestowment of their means to build 
up public institutions for the bene- 
fit of the homeless. Would they 
uot do more good, at less expense, 
by making their homes free to their 
clerks and employees, and provid- 
ing for them pleasant social even- 
ings at home? 
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BEWARE oFr Se_r.—Beware of no man 
more than yourself; we curry our worst 


enemies with us. 
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Tre following letter opens up a ques- 
tion of so much interest to a vast number 
of women, that we have answered it at 


unusual length: 
‘* New YorK. 


“DEAR Mme. DEvorest—I notice a 
singular facuity which you develop in 
your anawers to correspondents—tuat of 
putting yourself in their place, and thus 
advising them with excceding yood sense 
and judgment. 

“T am a widow of thirty-two years of 
ave, With two children, and nearly five 
thousand dollars lefé me by my husband. 
I wisi, to enter into some rort of business 
with this sm that will erable me to make 
a respectad!: livelihood for them and for 
myself. What would you advise me to 
do? I am only an average woman, with 
no epecial aptitudss, and I fear entering 
into a partnership in a business I do not 
understand, as that would place me en- 
tirely at the mercy of my partner, On the 
other hand, every day of idleness réduces 
my capital, as I can not live with my 
children on the small interest which ac- 
crues from it. Now, what wonld you do 
in my place?” 


Ans. There is always a difiiculty in ad- 
vising & person what to do, as 8o much 
depends upon how they do it. Any 
method of earning a livelihood requircs 
gtrenvth, patience, and courage, and a 
woman who has a family to sup»ort must 
bring a double share of all ¢ :se to her 
work, ax she has her wor’. ..t home aa 
welt as nbread. Fifty ladies’ and gentle- 
men's restaurants, propcriy managed, are 
needed in New York. where, instead of 
thow and confectionery at exorbitant 
rates, nice home-made ‘lishes could be got 
at reasonable rates, where the smell of 
rata and roaches would not overpower 
everything else, and where ladivs could 
go and take their children (when 1n town 
on shopping excursions), and pay for what 
they order, and no more. One euch at- 
ternpt has been made recently by a wo- 
man, and is succeeding, and would esuc- 
ceed better if a Jitde variation from the 
ordinary restaurant style was made in the 
dishes. 

‘A thirt-making and mending house is 
another institution which would succeed 
well in the hands of the right kind of wo- 
man. Best hands get fifty cents each for 
making shirts on sewing-machines—good 
ordinary three-dollar shirts, exclusive of 
button-holea, The matcrials cost not 
more than sixty-two end a half cents. 
Whole cost, including making, $1.25. 
These shirts would sell at a handsome 
profit for $2.00 each, and if the quality of 
the materials was a3 good as mizht be for 
the sum mentioned, the etyle and shape 
good, the button-holea well made and the 
button: strongly sewed on, an cnormous 
burinesa would soon be created. 

Then there is a “ Real Estate Office,” 
which really offers a fine opportunity for 
a. enterprising woman. Men attend to 
this business now, or rather do not at- 
teud to it, and never can, becanee they do 
not understand it, at any rate not the city 
vusiness of house-renting, A woman can 
ece the points three times quicker than a 
man, and make the most of them when 
describing them to a customer. A man 
docs not know whether the closets are ar- 
ranged conventently for work, or whether 
the sun comes in the window or down 
chimney. Let some woman arrange a 
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nice little real estate office like a oosy 
sitting-rvom, so that a woman can co into 
{t without smearing herself with tobacco 
juice, and, our word for it, she will soon 
have a host of applicanta, both male and 


female. 
“ ATLANTA, Ga. 


“MMe. DemMorErt—I have heard * So- 
rosixs’ commented upon by the men edi- 
tore, bit always in such a way as to leave 
rather an unpleasant idea of the associa- 
tion. Sorosia has always been ridiculed 
ns a fast women’s club, hence I never 
took the least interest in it. After read- 
ing the last annual address on March 21st, 
by Jennie June, I am glad to learn my 
Yankee sisters are banded together for a 
good and noble object, and I can freely 
vrasp them by the hand and bid them 
Gaod-epeed in the good work. 

* Be so kind as to give me the names of 
the best industrial schools you know of; 
also give me the address of the best edu- 
cational paper, and, what I would esteem 
still more—should you have one at hand 
he so kind as to send it to me—give me 
the 1.aime of a work on schoola of indus- 
try. I desire to inform myself as much as 
possible in relation to industrial pursuits 
fur girls. Under existing circumstan7zes, 
there is a@ very great necessity for the 
opening of more avenues of labor to our 
sex—I mean honorable and remuncrative 
labor. Iintend to make a move in that 
direction in behalf of the women of this 
State. So many of us having been, as it 
were, in a day, deprived of our means of 
living, Iam interested in trying to open 
tho way for my sex to become self-relicnt. 

“ Mrs. S. B. H.” 


Ana, Soroais {8 composed of active, in- 
tellivent women, conservative, as wives 
and mothers nearly always are, but fully 
alive to the needs of their sex and anxious 
to do their part toward supplying them, 
both for themsclves and others, They 
are a discrect, dignified body of ladiea, 
und nothing amuses them more than this 
reputation of being fast and excessively 
fashionable. There are some very hand- 
some women among them, and collec- 
tively they present a somewhat cxcep- 
tionally fine and striking appearance, out 
it is from their brightness and activity 
rather than the insipid smoothness and 
recularity of mere personal beauty. ** So- 
rosis "’ etarted to bring women togcther, 
believing that good would come of it, and 
good has come and is coming of it. 

We know of no educational paper or 
work on schools snch ag you want. A 
new industrial school, based on an admi- 
rable plan, has just been started (last 
April), at Brentwood, L. I., by Migs Mar- 
wede], Who has had great experience in 
this workin Germany. We would advise 
you to write to her, A letter addressed 
to “Jennie June" will find her, if sent 
care of this magazine. 


‘“FrepD,”’ who is ‘“stx feet, dark ag a 
Spaniard, straizht as an Indian, dark hair, 
brown whiskers, black eyes, and of good 
form, and going to be marriecil in Octo- 
ber,’ wishes directions as to hia costume. 


Ans. Black dresa-coat, black troweers, 
white corded silk vest, irreproachable 
rhirt front, smooth and fine, but not dis- 
figured by pufiing or embroidery, the 
band and collar fitted perfectly and fas- 
tened in front with a very large, smooth 
gold button; no necktie. This Is the 
latest Paris style. Your shoes will of 
course be patent galters. White kid 
gloves. The colora in gentlemen's cos- 
tume are the affectation of a few faet men; 
gentlemen never wear them, eepecially in 
the society of ladies. 

‘*ResBis.’’—A suit for a boy from ten 
to fourtcen years of age should be made 
by a tailor. A girl of sevonteen may wear 


her hair flowine, or confined in a net, 
with a braid across the top, in the morn- 
ing, or arranged in braids, intermixed 
with curls. Linen, or * wash’ poplin 
make cheap travelins-dresses, Pray 
don't be guilty of such silly affectation as 
to call night-dresses ‘* reposing-robes.” 
Yes, they are still made with yokes. 

To cure freckles, make a paste of horse- 
radish, grated, and lemon-juice ; add oil 
ofalmonds. Keep it on the skin night 
and morning till it smarts, In a few days 
the first skin is loosened, and the frec- 
kles disappear. It is very much out of 
place to chat in a possiping, confidential 
way with a dry goods clerk when shop- 
ping, unless he is a relative or a very in- 
timate friend. No lady wonld be guilty 
of it. 

A form of answer to a young gentleman 
who had sent an invitation to accompany 
him to some place of amusement, would 
run thus; 

Dear Sir or Dear Mr. B.—Your kind 
note of invitation is received. I shall be 
very happy to go to B.'s or W.’s8 concert, 
or lecture, and will be ready at the time 
mentioned. Most truly yours, 

Carrie B, Suita. 

Or, instead of accepting, you may de. 
cline, with “I rezret that my mother's 
sickness, or a previous engagement, com- 
pels me to decline,” ete. 


“8S. M."—The hair charms (diminutive 
hearts tipped with gold) would cost you 
about $5 each. We could have them 
made for you by a very experienced per- 
son ut a very reasonable rate, 


*“FRANCES.”’—Linen or leno would do 
for a traveling-drezs, during this month 
and next. Make walking length, and 
trim with flat plaited ruffles. The scarf 
vail is sometimes worn over the face, of 
course. Blue or gray would be good col- 
ore for traveling. Velvet ribbon is very 
commonly worn around the neck, but it 
generally has a *“‘charm"’ or a locket at- 
tuched. A necklace is only worn in full 
dress, “ Chain” bracelets are not nar- 
row (the fashionable ones), They are 
very heavy, and costly. Narrow gold 
band orenameled bracelets can be bought 
from $5 the pair up to a munch higher 
figure. The narrow band bracclets are 
more worn than any others by young la- 
dies. Your grammar is not particularly 
defective. 


* ALice W."—The “C”™ troussean for 
infants is advertised for $100. Itis not 
complete, but the articles are very nice, 
80 far as they go. Youcould purchase a 
plain slip, a ehirt and a petticoat, for $10, 
not much more. We should advise you 
tosend for a box of baby patterns, buy 
your matcrials, and have them made up. 


* Lotra J.”°—Send the money by check 
or postal order. The whole transaction 
—sending. bringing, and returning — 
would occupy a week. The fashionable 
lace jackets (not real) cost from $15 to 


$30 each. 


“Nertie...—The frame and materials 
for a serviceable black lace hat would 
cost from $5 upward. We could send it 
to you. 


R. D.—Pursue tho * Banting ” system, 
and you will quickly reduce your ficsh. 
Eat no sweets, pies, puddings, or confec- 
tionery, no farina, grain, or potatoes— 
nothing but fresh me.it plainly cooked, a 
little green vegetables, bread, and for 
drink, black tea and cold water. Fruit 
you may eat, especially uncooked. The 
price of the abdominal corset is $8. 


‘A FRIEND.” — Gros-grainis pronounced 
gro-grain; coiffure, kof-foor. The blue 
sample is empress cloth. The other be- 
longs to the large family of mixed cotton 
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and wool fabrics which have a new name 
every season. Such a telescope as you 
want would cost about $350. 


“ FRECKLE,” No. 2.—See answer to an- 
other correspondent. 


“ BeLtte.”’—French or Irish poplin 
makes a very handsome traveling-suit, 
also black eflk or pongee, especially the 
reversible pongce, the under side of which 
can be used for trimming and revere. 
Twenty yards of material are now re- 
quired for a suit, and from that to thirty. 
Twenty-five yards of grenadine would be 
wanted for a costume, and about seven 
yards of plain black silk. Trim with ruf- 
fles edged with black lace. Wear your 
hair brushed from the baek over rolls, 
and in curls down the center of the back. 
To prevent your hair coming out, use a 
wash consisting of two parte of borax to 
one of camphor, and one of best olive- 
oil. Preccede by thorongzhly cleansing the 
head with a little spiritsammoniain pure 
rain-water and castile soap. The chem- 
ists receipt for ** golden * hair is twenty 
drops nitro-muriatic acid to one ounce 
of distilled water, 


“Revia.”’—The ring is generally pre- 
sented when the engagementis made. It 
is worn on the third finger of the left 
hand, the same as that upon which the 
wedding ring is worn, to which {t serves 
as a “guard.” 


“Minnre McM.”—A summer silk snit 
could be sent to you, made and trimmed, 
for @40. Trim your overskirt with fringe 
over your striped poplin, and wear with 
the dress a lace shawl to complete a cos- 
tume. 

“Etrtiz.”"—Fique is pronounced pe-kay; 
monsicur, mo-seer; parure, par-ure. It 
must always be remembered that it is 
quite impossible to give the pronunciation 
of French words in English with exact- 
ness. The lady epeaks first (when a lady 
and gentleman meet). The best thing 
you cando when a subject of conversation 
becomes distasteful, is to start another. 


From Maine a very intelligent lady 
writes: 

‘*From fashions in the May number I 
haye, without any other assistance, made 
me a very stylish and handsome black 
eilk suit. 

“The Hyperion Hair Curlers came 
promptly. They are excellent things for 
curling baby’s hair, which is naturally as 
straight a3 a rush, but, with the aid of 
these neat little things, will curl prettily 
after being rolled up two or three hours, 

“Without a doubt your Magazine will 
give a lady more ideas which will be use- 
ful to herself and family than any other 
fashion book in this couutry. 

“Mrs. H. T. N. H.” 


“ Eucatra.”’—Oar Lily Bloom (in pow- 
der) is the best thing we know of for 
removing the ehiny appearance of the face 
in warm weather. Pale lips show en- 
feeble circulation; biting spoils both 
color and shape; girls should be re- 
strained from it. Rub powdered sulphur 
on the * flesh-worms,’’ made {into a paste 
with a little pure glycerine. Wash off in 
the morning with a wash composed of 
borax and camphor water. Trim your 
white Swiss with single plaited raffles, 
and wear your ribbone as sash and shoul- 
der-knots. Use one of our illustrations as 
model for the waist. 


‘Rustic.’ —Your question could hard- 
ly be answered throngh the columns of 
the magazine. 

“Bertie F. 8."—Guipure is pro- 
nounced gu-pure, Yes, we could send 


you a correct pattern from your own 
measurement. Jennie June thanks you. 
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* Amicus.’’—Your description indicates | also take out the color from the dress. | $10. A gentleman should ride upon tie 

3 ecrofulous disease, and shonld be tréated | See answer to * An Old Subscriber,” and | lady’s left hand when riding horseback. 
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by a physician. Eat no salt meat or fish, 
and as little salt in your food as poasible. 
Cranberries would be good for you, stew- 
ed, and caten in t:e morning ; also eat as 
many grapes as possible. Rub your skin 
With pure glycerine at night when you 
retire, and in the morning wash it off with 


_ the juice of cucu nbers, expressed by boil- 


ing, and inclosed in air-tight bottles. 


* Prars.’’—It would be impossible for 
a lady to dress neat and tastefully, even in 
a@ emall villaze, upon a hundred dollars 
per year. A Polonaixe to match your 


’ dress would cost about thirty dollars, 


provided the silk could be matched, which 
would be doubtful. 


“TReNneE.""—The beat method of devel- 
oping the form is the plentiful use of cold 
water and gymmasiic or club exercises, 
No. 

“LE. L.°—We should advise a walk- 
ineg-suit of white derége for a morning 
wedding, the suit to be trimmed with 
a flat-plaited flounce and ruches upon the 
underskirt, and ruches and fringe npon 
the upper skirt and jacket. White bon- 
net. white gloves, white shoes, You 
might make your Bi-marck silk popiin 
with a trail to wear aa an in-door dress 
one season, and then shorten it for a 
suit the following epring. 


“M. A."—The white horee-hair ekirts 
are fashionably worn instead of hoops, 
but they are costly, and warm for sum- 
mer. The hooped skirts usually worn 
are very convenicnt and very nice; they 
are livht, only seventy-five or cichty 
inches at the base, and are shaped out sg 
as to cive fullness of outline without the 
preponderance of a bustle. Zourntre is 
pronounced toor-noor. 


“An Otp Sunscriper."’—Gray, buff, 
scarict, pink, and mauve would be be. 
coming colors to you; you conld also 
wear bright emerald green upon black, 
bright blue with black, but you must 
carefally avoid the lighter shades of these 
colors. Pearl-color trimmed with ma- 
roon velvet would be becoming to you— 
rarnet and white, pink and black, white 
and black, or gray and crimson. Calico 
dreeses may be very simply and usefully 
cut into plain skirt and long basque or 
blouse, the latter simply hemmed and 
belted in. 


“Mrs. P.’—Buff and lavender gloves, 
of the paleat shades, would be suitable 
with your dresser, and a buff pongee par- 
asol, lined with lavender instead of blue. 
If your white walking-suit is a washing 
material, Hamburgh embroidery will trim 
it very nicely. ‘ Hamburgh = embroi- 
dery” simply means needlework banda 
of a strong and durable German make. 
Bronze boots will cost you from §7 to 
$10 per pair. French morocco, stitched 
with white, same. Your white kid boots 
should be reserved for dress occasions. 
Fine black French morocco, stitched with 
white in the feathered patterns, are worn 
with white walking-dresses. Your dress 
bonnet should be of white rice straw, 
trimmed with black lace, white gros- 
grain ribbon, and garden bouquet of 
roses, pansics, and micnonette. Your 
round hat of brown Enclish atraw—hizh 
crown, trimmed with cross-cut bands of 
brown silk, brown ostrich tip, and clus- 
ter of pink roseze. Trim your brown silk 
suit with a flat plaited flounce, and velvet 
and fringe matching in color. 


“ Florence D."*—Cherry-stains may be 
entirely removed by eoaking them in cold 
water while they are fresh; but if Aot 
water or soap has been applied to them, 
nothing will remove them that will not 


others, Your hair probably has a heredi- 
tary tendency toward turning gray early, 
and in that case nothing can prevent. 
Try a wash composed of 2 parts borax, 1 
part camphor, 2 parts glycerine, dissolved 
in a quart of bay rum. Is yow pink 
Chambéry dress for a walking or in-door 
dress? If the latter, make it long, with 
an cight-inch flounce; if the former, 
make it short, with a blouse, and trim 
‘with flat, single-plaited rnffics. 


‘“* VioLETTAa.”’—You will find a wrapper 
very usefal for an infant of any ave. They 
are open, not buttoned down at all. The 
puffings in baby dresses should be at 
least a third wider than the needlework 
insertiona, 

To pickle your peppers, lay them in a 
brine made with half pound of galt to 
two quarts of water; keep them in it 
three days. Then stuff them with whole 
mustard-seced, onions cut up, grated horse- 
radish, chipped caulifiowers, small beans, 
nasturtiums, or anything else liked; gin- 
ger is goud., Spice the vinegar and pour 
it over boiling. 


“M. L. D.""—Braid your hair and wear 
it flowing occasionally, for dress, and 
romctimes inclosed ina net and tied with 
aribbon, <A braid, to be worn in front, 
would not hurt it, but beware how you 
commence the use of dirty pads and 
stuffing, 


“M. A. P."—Among sensible people 
etiquette is governed by good fecling, 
and not allowed to become an arbitrary 
tyrant. The time for returning a call 
may be aafely left to convenience and 
discretion—a weck, more or less—and 
you should certainly not say anything 
upon such an occasion which would lead 
your hostess to think you had eimply 
done it as a matter of duty. In intro- 
ducing, address first the oldest, or the 
highest in position, or the lady, if the 
partics are of opposite sexes. 


Pd 


A SUBSCRIBER, ‘‘L. D. E.,"’ writes: 


** When I show my beautiful presents 
and Magazine to my friends, they are 
perfectly astonish d; for they can not 
imagine how you can afford to give so 
much for the small sum of three dollare, 
and I can not enlighten them.” 


“A.D, E..’"—The paper was sent as a 
premium, Put your kuife and fork side 
by side upon your plate. If the partics 
expected Were simple acqnaintances, you 
would naturally wait till they rung or 
rapped at the door. The yvift ofa ring is 
usually very signifleant on the part of a 
gentleman, and you should not accept 
that or anything else of value unless you 
intend to be hia wife. It would depend 
upon circumstances whether you should 
tell a gentleman that you were enzared to 
another ornot; ff it was necessary to pre- 
vent the cherishing any false hopes, you 
should do eo by all means. A linen, 
pique, or jaconet walkins-suit, and a 
round hat with a gauze vail, is the proper 
rig for a pic-nic. 


“S. C. D."—We do not answer mere 
letters of inquiry by mail. 


“E. JENNip R.’—Your sample is not 
Irish poplin; it is Japanese poplin, and 
costs $1.25 per yard. Good alpaca can be 
got for 75 cta. per yard; fifieen to twenty 
yards would be required for a complete 
suit trimmed with the same. Black silk, 
quality of sample, would be $2.50 per 
yard. A brown Irish poplin might be 
lengthened and freshened up by adding 
bands and narrow quilled plaitings of 
gros-grain silk matching in color, It 
would take three yards of silk and cost 
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* Aaciz.”—Trim your white alpaca 
with garnet or crimson, if becoming to 
your comp'ex‘on; if not, with blue or 
green, or with white fringe and black vel- 
vet, or with plaitings of the same and 
black velvet. Trim your peach-colored 
silk with black lace, headed with satin 
folds of the color. 


“M. H. D."—You can enbscribe for 
this maguzine any time during the year, 
See the magnificent premium engraving 
or chromo we send to single subscribers. 


“Dean MapamE—Ist. How shall I 
make a dotted Swiss anda berége ? Shall 
they be long or short, with or without 
overskirta ?” 

‘2d. Are square-neck dresses much 
worn? Ifso0, what style of chemisette ? 

“3d. What etyle of wedding dress 
would you think suitable for a lady living 
in the country, who expects to be mar- 
ried in the morning ? 

‘4th. What would be the price of a 
wreath of artificials, also a sct of jet 
jewelry ? 

‘*Sth. What would be the price of a 
linen collar pattern ? 

“6th. Are curls very fashionable, and is 
ribbon much worn on the hair? 

“th. Is it well for a young lady to 
marry before she is twenty? Should she 
keep her engacement a secret ? 

“8th. Is it proper for a young lady and 
young gentleman who are cousins to kiss 
each other in company? What do you 
think of a correspondence between a 
young lady and young eentleman who are 
neither related nor engaged ? 

“Juba.” 

Ans. 1st. Depends upon what you re- 
quire them for—read fashions and an- 
swers to other correspondents carefully. 
Overskirts by all means, 

2d. Yes. They are worn without chemi- 
settcs—the space occupied by velvet and 
locket. 

3d. A handsome poplin auit, that would 
answer afterward for walking or visiting 
dress, 

4th. From $1 to $10. 
$5 to $25. 

5th. Very nearly the price of a linen 
collar, 

Gth. Yee. Yes. 

wth. No. No. 

8th. Endcarments are always in bad 
taste before people who are not interested 
inthem. Think it is their business, and 
not ours. 


* FLORENCE,.”’"—Yonr white eample is 
organdy. The foward would cost about 
$1.2. Trim both with ruMes, binding 
the foward with blue silk to match the 
figure, Lay your ruffics in flat, single 
plaits instead of gathering them. 


Jewelry from 


°C. HW. Mc."—We can not surzest a 
method for making a silk like sample pre- 
sentable. Use it for lining. Gingham is 
made up into simple suits for pic-nic 
purposes and country wear. The polo- 
naige pattern is fifty cents. 


** CounTRY VILLAGE.”’—We could sclect 
and seud a stock of millinery goods at avy 
cost, from one to five hundred dollare and 
upward. Use wigging to line belts. 
Bind the ekirts with silk braid, or satin, 
if the dregs is trimmed with it, or alpaca 
braid. A riding habit should be gored, 
but left full at the back, which should be 
two yards in length. Poul de soie is rich, 
plain silk. Rova Bonheur is pronounced 
Rosa Bon-her; and gros-grain, gro-zrain. 

‘* Mary."’—Green would be as becon- 
ing to you as blue. Try a ruffied black 
grenadine suit, with green eash and green 
trimmings upon a black hat, 
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August hillows fow and glide 
Like a fairy's silver thle! 


“ Jupy."*-Your praduating dress should 
be of tarlatan or white organdy, latter 
more serviceable. Make it high-neck, 
partly open, and edged inside with a nar- 
row Valenciennes lace ruffle. Wear a 
cross or locket at the throat, suepended 
from a narrow velvét. Sleeves half long, 
ruMed at the elbow; skirt demi-train, 
trimmed with two or three fluted ruffles ; 
overskirt open upon the back, trimmed 
to match with narrow flutings. Very 
wide white or colored sash, fringed out 
upon the ends. White shocs, white 
gloves. 

——_+ @o-——_ 


HONOR YOUR BUSINESS, 


It is a good sign when a man is 
proud of his work or his calling. 
Yet nothing is more common than 
to hear men finding fault constant- 
ly with their particular business, 
and deeming themselves unfortu- 
nate because fastened to it by the 
necessity of gaining a livelihood. 
In this way men fret, and laborious- 
ly destroy all their comforts in the 
work ; or, they change their busi- 
ness, and go on miserably, shifting 
from one thing to another, till the 
grave or the poorlouse gives them 
afast grip. But while, occasionally, 
a man fails in life because he is not 
in the place fitted for his peculiar 
talent, it happens ten times often- 
er that failure results from neglect 
and even contempt of an honest 
business, A man should put his 
heart into everything that he does. 
There is no profession that has not 
its peculiar cares and vexations. 
No man will escape annoyance by 
changing his business. No me 
chanical business is altogether 
agreeable. Commerce, in its end- 
less varieties, is affected, like all 
other pursuits, with trials, unwel- 
come duties, and spirit-tiring neces- 
sities. It is the very wantonness 
of folly for a man to search out the 
frets and burdens of his calling, 


and give his mind every day to a | 


consideration of them. They be 

long to human life: they are inev- 
itable. Brooding over them only 
gives them strength. On the other 
hand, a man has power given him 
to shed beauty and pleasure on 
the homeliest toil, if he is wise. 
Let a man adopt his business, and 
identify it with pleasant associa- 
tions; for Heaven has given us 
imagination, not alone to make us 
poets, but to enable all men to 
beautify homely things. Heart 
varnish will cover up innumerable 
evils and defects. Look at the 
good things. Accept your lot asa 
man does a piece of rugged ground, 
and begin to get out rocks and 
roots, to deepen and mellow the 
soil, to enrich and plant it. There 
is something in the most forbidding 
avocation around which a man may 
twine pleasant fancies, out of which 
he may deyelop.an honest pride. 
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Auenst fersely clows on gleams, 


Auenet bees, in moments eunny, 
Wrapplog Nature lo ber dreams! 


Htuard their goldon stores of hoaey ! 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


HOUSE FURNISHING.. 

THE creat charm of a home is its 
individuality, its expression of the 
tastes, habits, and sentiments of 
those who own and occupy it. 

The great mass of people are 
debarred from any expression or 
eratification of their peculiar tastes, 
except in the most trifling matters, 
by the want of resources either in 
or outside of themselves. 

It costs more to obtain an old- 
fashioned chintz-covered lounge, 
for example, which everybody's 
soul delights in, than a modern 
round-cornered, hard-stuffed, pre- 
tentious little sofa. Moreover, the 
lounge must be made to order, 
while the pert little sofa, which 
some people think more “stylish,” 
but which is as useless and uncom- 
fortable piece of furniture as one 
can have in the house, can be 
bought by the dozen without any 
difficulty. 

If a young housekeeper is clever 
and ingenious, she can make box 
ottomans, lounges, sewing-chairs, 
and tollet-tables out of old boxes, 
barrels, furniture print, wadding, 
and a few tacks, prettier than any 
ordinary articles of tho same kind 
she can buy; but if she can not, or 
has not the time, and her husband 
shares her disabilities, they have to 
depend on what their means will 
compass in the furniture ware- 
houses; and the stock of the larger 
number of these is miserably stiff 
and stereotyped, the samething over 
and over, 80 that the entire dwell- 


pilgd velvets, and Royal Wiitons, 
even when walking upon very or- 
dinary Brussels. 

Carpets have been greatly re- 
duced in price this season, and, as & 
consequence, everybody is renew- 
ing. Wilton, formerly $6 per yard, 
is now $4 and $5; velvet and Ax- 
minster, $3, and $350; ‘“ Body ” 
Brussels, $2 to $2.25; Tapestry 
Brussels, $1.50; three plys, $1.60 ; 
good Ingrain, $1.25. 

—_—_—_—_0 0————— 
VIRTUES OF BORAX. 

It may not be generally known 
how very valuable borax is in vari- 
ous purposes of household use. 
We find it the very best cockroach 
exterminator yet discovered—one- 
half pound, costing but fifty cents, 
has completely cleared a large 
house formerly swarming with 
them, so that the appearance of 
one in a month is quite a novelty. 
The various exterminating powders 
puffed and advertised, have been 
found not fully effective, tending 
rather to make the roaches crazy 
than to killthem. There is some- 
thing peculiar, either in the smell 
or touch of borax, which is certain 
death to them. They will flee in 
terror from it, and never appear 
again where it has once been placed. 
It is also a great advantage that 
borax is perfectly harmless to hu- 
man beings ; hence no danger from 
poisoning. It is also valuable for 
laundry purposes. ‘The washer- 
women of Holland and Belgium, 
so proverbially clean, and who get 


top with different pieces of Ferlin 
work, and it would be most useful 
to hold music, portfolios, &e. For 
such use the inside lining would 
look best of chintz. 

“I have seen a very comfortable 
little low chair for a bed-room (just 
the thing for pulling close into the 
fire when you are having a chat to 
your dearest friend) formed from 
one of those ugly and wncomforta- 
ble cane-seated chairs, with which 
most bed-rooms are furnished. Any 
chair will do for the purpose, pro- 
vided that the seat of it is tolerably 
broad. Have the legs of the chair 
sawn off two or three inches; in 
short, reduce it to pleasant diminu- 
tiveness, taking care that the ‘hind’ 
legs are shorter than the fore legs. 
Cushion the seat and the whole of 
the back thickly and softly with 
the before-mentioned canvas, stuffed 
and padded cushions. Make and 
put over all—seat, back, sides, 
everywhere—a loose cover of mo- 
reen or rep, leaving not one bit of 
the woodwork to be seen. Fringe, 
gewn round the seat and back, looks 
very well, but it is not necessary. 
Chintz does not answer so well as 
thick materials; but, should you 
wish to use it, you can line it with 
unbleached cotton. When nicely 
done, no one can discover what was 
the original state of one of these 
chairs, such pretty comfortable lit- 
tle things are they. Aye! and is 
it not a capital way in which to 
utilise shabby old chairs, no matter 
of what kind?” 


ing cases. These were only just 
long cnough to go at the foot of a 
bed (by which the foot-board form- 
ed a back to the ottoman), and held 
a dress skirt at full length. Their 
width was about threo feet, they 
were nicely lined, and the top 
stuffed. A covering of pretty chintz 
went over all, and very nice-looking 
and useful pieces of furniture were 
thus made out of boxes that would 
by many people have been con- 
demned to a lumber room, or to be 
broken up. Smaller boxes of this 
kind are very useful as window- 
seats, and will hold hats, jackets, 
work, &c. But now how to make 
one. Find a box of the shape and 
size you wish, and see that there 
are no nails sticking out; if so, 
hammer them in or pull them out. 
Line the inside of the box, top, 
bottom, and sides with common 
white or gray glazed calico, using 
brass-headed nails or tin tacks at 
long intervals, to fasten the calico 
on with. Then take a piece of the 
coarsest calico or canvas, double it 
and measure it with the top of the 
box; let it be nearly half a yard 
wider all round. Make it into a 
bag, leave the end open, and stuff 
it rather tightly with horse-hair, 
feathers, or even newspapers torn 
into the tiniest fragments. Now 
thread a packing-needle with very 
strong string, and pass it once or 
twice straight through this cushion ; 
pull it tight and knot it firmly. Do 
the same at equal distances of six 
or eight inches all over tle cushion, 


ings of people of the same class 
are a8 much alike as two peas. 

In exclusive establislhiments very 
fine and very high-priced copies of 
old-fashioned chairs and tables can 
sometimes be seen, made in plain 
white wood, chestnut wood, or ma- 
p'e; but they are put up at fancy 
prices, and only the rich can afford 
them. 

Labor is very costly in this coun 
try, and when a young housekeeper 
can be cabinet-maker as well as 
cook and seamstress, she ought to 
rate her value at least as high as 
that of a man, who simply acts in 
one department. 

An English journal gives some 
‘good directions for the making of 
several useful articles of household 


furniture, from which we copy the 
following : 

“The most useful things (espe- 
cially in a small room) are those 
that fulfil two purposes, and box 
ottomans certainly do this well, If 
bought, they cost not a little; but 
has it struck many of my readers 
what capital ones may be made out 
of old packing cases? I have seen 
excellent and large apecimens made 
out of Indian camphor-wood pack- 


which will then, if nicely done, look 


as though padded by anything but 
an amateur hand; nail the cushion 


firmly to the top of the box, and so 
far your work is done. Now as to 
the covering of the box: this must 
depend a great deal on the furni- 
ture of the room, of course; rep, 
moreen or damask wear best, but I 
always think Cretonne chintz is as 
cheap as anything, and infinitely 
prettier and more clean, for it 
washes so well. Take the piece of 
whatever material it may be that 
you intend for the top, and where- 
ever there isa knot in the canvas 
below sew a ffat button of any kind 
to it; when this is done, the cover- 
ing must be nailed on all round 
with a broad furniture gimp or 
fringe and brass-headed nails. The 
sides are to be covered with the 
same material, and can either be 
padded or the stuff put on plain. If 
this is chintz, it must have a cotton 
lining, or probably the wood of the 
box will showthrouzh; fasten this 
on by the same arrangement of 
gimp and brass nails as you did 
with the top A really handsome 
box might thus be made for a draw- 


ing-room by covering the sides and 
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handsome striped furniture chintz, 


“Cretonne” chintz is a very 


varying, in England, from eight- 
pence to one (English) shilling per 
yard. Here it costs $1.25, which 
is a great difference. It is fashiona- 
bly used now, however, for cur. 
tains, hangings, bed-covers, and the 
like. 

A new lace for curtains is called 
Nottingham ‘“guipure.” It is 
really a new style and manufac- 
ture of the well-known Notting- 
ham Jace, and makes very )and- 
some curtains for back parlor and 
bed-room windows. Ordinary Not- 
tingham hace curtains can be bought 
from $3 per window, up to $15; 
the new “guipure” cost from $15 
to $20 yer window. 

Carpets are now very commonly 
laid upon a yard wide lining, 
which is made for the purpose. It 
consists of sheets of thick paper, 
with wadding between, and is 
twelve and a half cents per yard. 
“Pads” for the stairs are made in 
the same way, and are twenty 
cents each—that is, for each step. 
These pads and linings not only 
make carpets wear much longer, 


but create the illusion. of thick 


up their linens so beautifully white, 
use refined borax as washing-pow- 
der, instead of soda, in the propor- 
tion of a large handful of borax 
powder to ten gallons of water. 
They save in soap nearly one-half. 
All the large washing establish- 
ments adopt the same mode. For 
laces, cambrics, etc., an extra quan- 
tity of the powder is used ; and for 
crinolines (requiring to be made 
stiff), a stronger solution is neces- 
sary. Borax, being a neutral salt, 
does not in the slightest degree in- 
juro the texture of the linen. Its 
effect is to soften the hardest water, 
and therefore it should be kept on 
the toilet table. As a way of cleans- 
ing the hair, nothing is Letter than 
a solution of borax in water. It 
leaves the scalp ia a moist, cleanly 
condition, and the hair is just suffi- 
ciently stiffened to retain its place. 
This stiffness, however, can be 
readily removed, if objectionable, 
by washing with water. Borax is 
also an excellent dentifrice; dis- 
solved in water, it is one of the 
best of tooth-washes. In hot coun- 
tries it is used, in combination with 
tartaric acid and bi-carbonate of 
soda, as & cooling» beverage. 


Angust, while I feel ‘ts glowing— 
Lasy fancics ouuming, guing— 


THE WORLD'S MADNESS. 

Scott says: “ When I look around 
upon a busy, bustling world, eag- 
erly pursuing and courting disap- 
pointment, neglecting nothing so 
much as the one thing needful— 
and who, in order to have their 
portion ind this life, disregard the 
world to come, and only treasure 
up wrath—it makes me think of a 
farmer who should, with vast labor, 
cultivate his Jands and gather in 
his crop and then thresh it out, 
and then separate the corn from 
the chaff, and then sweep the corn 
out upon the dunghill, and care- 
fully lay by the chaff. Such a per- 
son would be supposed mad; but 
how faint a shadow would his be 
of his madness who labors for the 


‘meat that perishes, but neglects 


that which endureth unto everlast- 
ing life. It is a madness the whole 
race of men labor under, unless, 
and until, divine grace works the 
cure,” 

———— 6-9-9 ee 


OLD MAIDS. 

NEVER be afraid of becoming an 
old maid, fair reader. An old maid 
is far more honorable than a heart- 
less wife, and single-blessedness to 
wedded life without love. “Fall 
not in love, dear girls, beware!” 
says the oldsong. Onthecontrary, 
we hold that it is a good thing to 
fall in love, or get in love, if the 
loved object be worthy. No; fall 
in love as soon as you like, provided 
it be a suitable person. Fall in 
love, then marry; but never marry 
unless you do love. That is the 
great point. Never marry for a 
home ora husband. Never dograde 
yourself by becoming a party to 
such an alliance. Be an old maid, 
if fortune throws not in your way 
the man of your heart ; and though 
the witless may sneer and the jes- 
ter laugh, you still have your own 
reward in an approving conscience 
and a comparatively quiet life. 
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SNOW -8HED. 

THE largest building in the 
world is the snow-shed on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. It is 16 feet 
high and 22 miles long, covering 
an area of 1,800,000 square feet, or 
nearly 44 acres. Over forty million 
feet of lumber were used in its con- 
struction. Where slides or ava- 
lanches are imminent, the roof is 
carried to the cliffs, and bolted to 
the rocks when practicable, heavy 
timbers being used to brace and 
strengthen it. So far, it is said to 
fully answer the purpose intended. 
A wooden tunnel twenty-two miles 
long cannot afford a pleasant prus- 


- pect to travelers, 
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ABYSSINIAN JEWELERY. 


THE chief novelty in Abyssinian 
gold is the triple locket brooch. It 
is @ round breastpin, surrounded 
by a cable twis:, very finely execu- 
ted; a raised center holds two 
lockets concealed, and the third is 
placed at the back. Earrings to 
match are in the same style, but 
have a handsome pendant fringe, 
which gives the requisite length. 

Another set consists of breast- 
pin, earrings, and handsome gold 
collar with three pendants. The 
design is Grecian, and is executed 
in blue-and-white enamel and pearls, 
on a ground of Abyssinian gold. 
The earrings and pendants are fin- 
ished off with long fringes of gold, 
and the fineness and elasticity of 
the collar is wonderful ; fine chains 
connect the three pendants. These 
gold collars are exceedingly ele- 
gant, and are made of various sizes, 
some being an inch wide, others 
varying to a single thread of gold. 
Handsome lockets are suspended to 
these, and they are ornamented 
with pearls or with monograms, 
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A FASHIONABLE COTILLON., 


AT a grand entertainment re- 
cently, the feature was the “ Ger. 
man,” done in magnificent style. 
The cotiwlon was, in the first place, 
original from beginning to end. 
When figure after figure, as new 
us they were coniplicated and 
graceful, had been danced, a table 
heaped up with bouquets of wiite 
flowers and piles of spotlessly white 
favors was placed at one end of 
the great room, while at the other 
was a fountain spouting jets of per- 
fumed water, which fell sparkling 
into acrystal basin adorned with 
flowers. The waltz was now re. 
sumed, and as each: couple approach- 
ed the table the lady took a bouquet, 
and the cavalier a knot of ribbons ; 
on went the waltzers toward the 
fountain, where the danseuses held 
their flowers and the danseurs their 
ribbons, beneath the sweet-scented 
spray; and instantaneously the 
bouquets became of every brilliant 
hue—red, violet, blue, gold, and 
some uniting several colorsin their 
variegated petals; while the favors 
became of every color of thie rain- 
bow. The bouquets and ribbons 
of the same shades now sought 
each other, and “the new couples 
formed by the influence of the 
magic colors whirled in merry sur- 
prise through the room.” A word 
for the uninitiated : the aniline col- 
oring matters, reduced to the finest 
powder, had been sprinkled over 
the flowers and ribbons, in no way 
impairing their whiteness, and the 
contact of the alcoholic liquid, pre- 
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pared and perfumed, instantly pro-| the East—such is the contemp- 


duced the richest aniline dyes. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION. 


THE Spanish Order of Noble 
Ladies, which has just been con- 
ferred on Madame Ollivier, carries 
with it the title of “ Excellency,” 
and confers a rank equivalent to 
that of Grandee. The cordon con- 
sists of a violet ribbon and white 
stripes, to which a medal is attached. 
There are at present in France ten 
other ladies who have the right to 
wear it—the Empress, the Duchess 
de Mouchy, the Princess d'Essling, 
the Duchess de Malakoff, the Coun- 
tess Walewska, the Marquise de 
Turgot, Madame Thiers, Madame 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Madame Barrot, 
and Madame de Bresson. 

Madame Ollivier has won this 
distinction by adhering to a modest 
style of dress, in the face of an arbi- 
trary custom which prescribed a dé. 
collcté toilet. Her simple white or 
black dress, rieh in material, but 
plain in style, cut always high in 
the neck, is now known every- 
where ; and ladics of the highest 
rank are beginning to follow her 
courageous example. 
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WOMAN, 

IN arecent speech, Mr. Gladstone, 
Premier of England, drew a dis- 
tinction between the word woman. 
ly and womanish. Womanly is 
almost a reverential epithet. It 
implies goodness, tenderness, fidel- 
ity. ‘‘ Unwomanly rags” was the 
strongest plirase Hood could find 
for expressing a garb which un- 
sexed its wearer. An unwomanly 
woMan meansa monstrosity ; while 
true womanly pity, or real woman- 
ly sympathy, is a something which 
goes straight to the heart of all 
who have suffered or are suffering. 
To be womanly is not inconsistent 
with talent and genius, though 
there are many clever women whose 
womanliness is not pre-eminent. 
In short, to be womanly should be 
the first grace of woman; and the 
epithet, if applied to men, as it is 
in rare instances, and under cir- 
cumstances which are exceptional, 
conveys an impression of goodness 
of heart, of a nature unspotted by 
the world, and of trustworthiness 
unsullied and complete. Woman- 
ish is the reverse of all this. It 
conveys the oriental or brute notion 
of woman; puppets, coy, fright. 
ened, useless, and without soul or 
brain —creatures to be used as 
playthings by the superior animal, 
and to throw aside—beings whose 
humanity is devoid of all that 
makes humanity holy; such are 
the womanish of the sensualists of 
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tuous meaning the adjective bears 
here. ‘lo speak of an Englishman 
as womanish is to hold him up to 
the bitterest contempt. 
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COURTSHIP IN GREENLAND. 
THERE is something exceeding- 

ly melancholy in the accounts 
which are given in the custom of 
courtship in Greenland. General- 
ly, women enter upon the blessed 
estate with more willingless and 
less solicitude than men. The wo- 
men of Greenland are an exception 
to this rule. A Greenlander, hav- 
ing fixed his affections upon some 
female, acquaints his parents with 
the state of his heart. They ap- 
ply to the parents of the girl, and 
if the parties thus far are agrecd, 
the next point is to appoint two fe- 
male negotiators, whose duty it is 
to broach the subject to the young 
lady. This is a matter of great 
tact and delicacy. The lady am- 
bussadors do not shock the young 
lady to whom they are sent by any 
sudden or abrupt avowal of tho 
awful subject of their mission. In- 
stead of doing this, they launch 
out in praises of the gentleman 
who seeks her hand. They speak 
of the splendor of his house, the 
sumptousness of his furniture, of 
his courage and skill in fishing 
and catching seals, and other ac- 
complishments. The lady, pre- 
tending to be affronted even at 
the remote hints, runs away, tear- 
ing ringlets of her hair as she re- 
tires, while the ambassadresses, 
having got the consent of her par- 
ents, pursue her, drag her from her 
concealment, take her by force to 
the house of her destined husband, 
and there leave her. Compelled to 
remain there, she sits for days 
with disheveled hair, silent and de- 
jected, refusing every kind of sus- 
tenance, till at last, if kind entreat- 
ies do not prevail, she is compell- 
ed by force, and even by blows, to 
submit to the detested union. In 
some cases, Greenland women faint 
at the proposals of marriage; in 
others, they fly to tho mountains, 
and only return when compelled 
to do so by hunger and cold. If 
one cuts off her hair, it is a sure in- 
dication that she is determined to re 
sist to the death. All this appears 
so unnatural to us, that we seek 
for the reason of such an apparent 
violation of the first principles of 
human nature. The Greenland 
wife is the slave of her husband, 
doomed to a life of toil, drudgery 
and privation; and if he die, she 
and her children have no resource 
against starvation. The married 
statc-ig.a miserable condition, while 
widowhood ia\still more appalling. 
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August, though asleep to me, 
Waking, sbows ber harmony! 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS FOR SIX 
MONTHS SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERYBODY. 


We will give a choice of desirable pre- 
miums for half yearly subscribers, a list 
of which will be found elsewhere. Or 
two half yearly subscribers will count as 
one in getting up clubs. Do not fail to 
send in your subscription, to commence 
with the July number; or, if you have 
already secured the July number, jou 
may seud $1.35, and the premium will be 
sent. 
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Tae Chromo Title-page edition of ‘' La 
Belle Fleurette Polka,” and a flne Photo- 
graph of the author, in the Rembrandt 
style, will be given as a premium to sin- 
gle aubscribers to DEMOREST's MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
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INTERESTING TO GETTERS-UP 
OF CLUBS, 


NEW PREMIUM SHAKESPEARE. 


WE call particular attention to the 
terms upon which we are able to offer a 
new and superb edition of Shakespeare, 
complete in eight large volumes, inclosed 
in a handsome case. : 

The books are uniform in size and 
thickness, printed in larce, clear type, 
and elegantly bound in English cloth, and 
gilt. They are worth $2.50 per volume, 
and we offer the set complete for eight 
subscribers, without the first premium, 
twelve subscribers with either the first 
premiuins, selected from the second pace 
of the cover. For twenty-four dollars, 
therefore, we give eight subscriptions, 
anda premium worth twenty dollars, <A 
lady may, therefore; if she chooses, get 
up her club of eight, at ¢wo dollurs cach 
(no first premiums allowed), and add the 
other cight dollars in money. This would 
etill be obtaining this magnificent addi- 
tion to the library, at little more than 
one-third its value, 

For twelve subscriptions—that is, $36 
—we send the Shakespeare, and, in addi- 
tion, a fine chromo, the pic-nic envray- 
ing, or cither of the other single premi- 
ums, to every subscriber, each premium 
being worth the subscription price of the 
Mazazine, and in eome instances more. 

No lady ehould neglect this opportu i- 
ty to add a splendid library edition of the 
great mastcr to her houschold treasures. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORS. 


In addition to our great Shakespeare, 
we have the happiness of announcing 
that we have made such arrangements as 
will enable us to offer a new and enlarged 
edition of teedlre standard authors, includ- 
ing Byron, Cowper, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Moore, Pope, Burns, Josephus, Bulwer, 
Fielding, and Smollett, the whole twelve 
constituting a household library of rare 
vaiue, 

These books are two inches in thick- 
negs, full and complete editions of each 
author, beautifully printed and elegantly 
bound in best English cloth, and gilt, 
with stcel portrait frontispiece. Byron’s 
works contain 1000 pages, royal octavo; 
Bulwer’s, 1034; Pope's, with life, 1000. 
The entire set, whic. occupies one whole 
shelf in a library, is offered for fifteen 
eubscribers without the firat premiums, 
twentyfour with the first premiums; or 
any onc author of the set w.l]l be sent for 
two subscribers wi hout the first premi- 
ume, aad three subscribers with the first 
premiums to the two who do not get the 
book premium, which is valued at $5. 

Or, any one of these standard authors, 
value $6, will be sent to a single eubscri- 


ber to both the Monruty and Youne 
AMERICA, On receipt of $4.50. 

These offers, we can most assuredly 
say, are unprecedented, and afford an op- 
portanity which intelligent men and wo- 
mcn will not be slow to avail themselves 
of to secure a standard library. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


We offer also a complete and magnifi- 
cent library edition of Don Quixote, pro- 
fusely illustrated, for (Aree subscribers, 
with the first premiums or for two with- 
out, 


NEW EDITION OF THE AMERICAN 
COOKERY BOOK. 


We are happy to announce to our lady 
readers that we will gend hereafter a com- 
plete copy of the new edition of Mrs. 
Croly’s (Jenny June) American Cookery 
Book, which contains many new and val- 
nable receipts and suggestions, including 
‘favorite dishes of distingui-hed per- 
sons,’ as a preminm to a single subscri- 
ber at $3 per ycar to the MonTHLY. Mra. 
Partington, whose housekeeping is pro- 
verbial, says this isthe best cookery book 
she has ever sccn. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG LADY 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


We call the attention of our young 
lady friends to an arrangement by which 
we shall be ablc to send an elegant parlor 
edition of the admirable work, ‘* The 
Young Lady at Home and in Society,” 
for two wubscribera, with the first premi- 
um to one. It is most useful and interest- 
ing to young ladies leaving school and 
entering society, and we recommend its 
hints as exceedingly uscful in mattera of 
etiquette, physical education, etc. We 
beg them also to scc the amount of new 
music offered for one subscriber, on sec- 
ond page of cover. 


OUR CHROMOS. 


The handsome chromo, and splendid 
steel engraving of the Pic-nic, post free, 
either of which we are able to offer to 
single subscribers, excite astonishment 
as well as admiration. How we can do 
it, is the universal inquiry. The chromos 
are executed in the highest atyle of art, are 
equal to an oil-painting, and make an ele- 
gant parlor ornament without cost. Send 
for one. 

We call attention to the fact that impe- 
rial photographa of both Mr. and Mme. 
Demorest are sent to single subscribers, 
and that we are clubbing our small pre- 
miume together, and sending three to 
single subscribers instead of one, as last 
year, 

We alao send a most valuable premium 
in ‘‘Mme Demorest’s System of Dress 
Cutting,” and ‘*Children’s Magic Dress 
Chart,’ both of which are included as one 
premium for a eingle subscription to the 
MONTHLY. Ladies,.will any one do bet- 
ter for you? 


NEW PATENT KNIFE SHARPENER. 


This ingenious little instrument will 
supply a want felt in all families for a 
ready, practical article which can be used 
to sharpen knives quickly and perfectly. 
It consists of an ornamental little porce- 
lain stand, reversed to admit the convex 
disks, composed of a mixture of emery 
and porcelain. By drawing the knife 
across this central mechanism it is sharp- 
ened instantly, much qnicker and more 
perfectly than with eteel. We are glad to 
be able to offer this useful and attractive 
article of table furniture as a premium for 
one subscriber. 


A SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


For the first time in the history of dry 
goods, a grand gas-light exhibition of 
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summer materials was made by A. T.| CHROMO LITHOGRAPH BY J. GUR- 


Stewart & Co., at his great house, corner 
of Tenth street and Broadway. The dis- 
play was wonderful in novelty, beauty, 
and variety. The blending of colors was 
a study for an artist. The entire force of 
the establishment was on duty, with bou- 
quets in their button-holes, and received 
within two hours thirty thousand visit- 
ore, 
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SUBSCRIBERS will obgerve that the post- 
age is prepaid on nearly all the premiums, 
both single and club, except one or two 
premiums. Our book premiums are ex- 
traordinarily liberal, and will undoubt- 
edly astonish our readers. 
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TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


In reply to numerous inquiries, we 
state that in our offer of premiums we 
make no distinctions between old sub- 
acribers and new ones, eo that renewals 
get the same premiums as new subscri- 
bers. Those of our present eubscribers 
who may wish to obtain a choice from 
new premiums immediately, can do so by 
sending in the amount for the renewal, 
and it will be credited from the time their 
subscription expires, and the premiums 
forwarded at once. 
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Every one of our preeent subscribers 
should avail themselves of our splendid 
list of new premiums. A little effort, 
and, in some cases, a correspondence, 
will secure a duplicate subscription with 
your own, and you will find yourselfin pos- 
session of one of the beautiful premiums 
which we are offering for two subscribers. 
Just think of getting a very fine parlor 
Chromo, large size, and richly worth $10, 
for asking your friend to subscribe fora 
MONTHLY which you can 80 conscien- 
tiously recommend, especially when the 
additional subscriber gets a premium 
worth from $2 to $10. We are antici- 
pating a large increase in our subscrip- 
tion-list, and are determined to earn all 
your gencrona appreciation by furnishing 
a Ma azine which will be worth more 
to you than many times its cost, besides 
giving you a premium worth all that you 
have to pay for it. Let us count on get- 
ting one new subscriber from cach one 
now on our books, in addition to a re- 
newal. 
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HALF-YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE have becn requested by a number 
of persons who find themeelves unable to 
subscribe for the whole year at one time, 
to make some arrangements for half- 
yearly subscribers. 

In order to comply with their wishcs, 
we have decided to offer as premiums for 
six nonths’ subscriptions at $1.50 each a 
choice of the following articles; 


A package of Diamond Needles, 
Perfume Packet, 

Children's Magic Chart, 

One Dozen Steel Pens, 

Letter Scale, 

Pocket Diary for 1870 or 1871, 
Indelible Pencil for marking clothing, 
Pentacraph Tracing-Wheel, 

One box of Hair Curlers. 
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Tue School-Day Visitor, a bright and 
sparkling juvenile magazine full of good 
illustrations, entertsining stories, and 
other novelties for boys and girls. We 
are offering the School-Day Visitor, price 
$1.25, as a premium for either our MonTH- 
LY MaGaZInB or YOUNG AMERICA, 60 that 
you can in this way receive two periodi- 
cals for the price of one. 


NEY & SON. 


‘*Miscnievous Peta,” after the origin- 
al by John Carter, of England. Size, 
16x20. Price, $10. 


Extract from the New York Evening Ex- 
press. 

‘* MiscHiEvovus Pats.—Under the above 
title Gurney & Son have just iesued an 
exquisite chromographic picture of ani- 
mal life, by John Carter, a painter, who, 
in England, ranks only sccond to Land- 
seer in his particular branch of art. The 
subject is very happily chosen. A full- 
plumaged, snowy cockatvo, with golden 
crest, clings to the wires of a cage, and 
with head coquettishly turned, with a 
mischievous cye regards the advances of 
a playful dog on the floor below him. 
These pets are evident fricnds, though 
each enjoys to the top of his bent such 
games of playful teasing, where the laugh- 
ing bark of the dog and the gay chatter 
of the bird have a musical ring like the 
voices of children at play. The attitude 
and expression of the pair are limned 
with rare truthfulness, while the artist 
has infused into the two an amount of 
character that calls for no little praise. 
In the matter of executidn the picture 
will compare fav. rably with some of the 
best of Landscer's works, the color being 
pleasing anl well harmonized, and the 
facts of texture in the hair of the dogs 
coat, and the nic: sense of featheriness in 
the bird being rendercd with very bappy 
success. Of late years vast strides have 
been made in the improvement of chrom- 
vraphy, and in this work we find all these 
improvements brought to bear upon a 
work which calls for almost entire 
praise.’’ 


We have purchaeed the whole edition 
of the above splendid picture, and pro- 
pose to give them as premiums for two 
subscribers to DeMoREST’s MONTHLY, 
with the choice of premiums from our 
list of first premiums to one of the sub- 
ecribers. Or we will give one of these 
valuable chromos for subecriptions to the 
MontuHiy and Youne America together, 
thus requiring only $4.50 for this eplendid 
ten dollar chromo, sent post free, and the 
two subscriptions thrown in. Who ever 
heard of such a rare opportunity to se- 
cure a work of art, at less than half its 
value, and subscriptions to the best mag- 
azines for nothing? . 
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FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE are now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
include all the various kinds of newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

Ont of this 5,000 there are only about 
that have the circulation of DEmMonzEst‘s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, not more than 2 
that have the number of yearly eubscri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many firet-class readers, and the only 
one with an equal circulation that has 
been established as long as ours which 
has increased during the last year. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 


ORDINARY pages,% cents per line solid 
agate space. Four lines or lees, $38. Page 
next to reading-matter, $1 perline. Busi- 
ness Notices, eolid agate space, $1.25 per 
live. On ordinary pages no extra charge 
for cuts or display. 


« 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is beat calculated to promote 
the interests Of our readers; to exclude whatever 
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Auruat, as the best of mothers, 
Leares ber labor not to other. 


GET THE BEST! IN THE LARGEST 
TYPE! 


TYE ONE DOLLAR EDITION 
OF 
CHARLES READE'S GREAT STORY, 


PUT YOURSELE I HIS PLACE, 


THe AUTUOR'S EpItrion - 


Printed from advanced sheets, for which 
Sheldon & Co. pay Mr. Reade $10,000. 


IN TUE LARGEST TYPE OF ANY 
AMERICAN EDITION, AND CON- 
TAINiING 960 PAGES (ABOUT 
10 PAGES MORE THAN 
ANY OTIIER EDITION). 

With all the Enelish illnetrations, made 
expecially for thie Book, and printed 
on Tinted Paper. 

ITIS THE CHEAPEST BOOK FOR ONE 
DOLLAL 


That has been published fora long time. 


It is the only Edition of this GREAT 
STORY that will be pub.ished in 
Type large enough to be 
read with case. 

Oxe vol.. Svo., 15 full Page Instrations, $1 00 

Ose vol, 8vo., 15 full Page Illustrations, 
bound in faney cloth, 1 50 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION 


of * Pur Yourseur in Hg Puace,”’ small 
12 mo.. tinted paper, uniform with Fields, 
Osrood & Co.'s edition of Reade’s Novels. 


Price $1 00. 
SHELDON & CO., 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
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BOULEVARD 


SKIRT. 
FASHION AND COMFORT. 


All Wool & Without Seams. 


It is by far the handsomest, as 
well as the most convenient, color- 
ed skirt that has ever been intro- 
duced, and is the only one exactly 
adapted to the requirements of the 
present style of gored dress. 

Notwithstanding its warmth, and 
the durability of its texture, it is 
very light, and could scarcely be 
found burdensome even in the mild- 
est weather, while it is sufficiently 
warm for the coldest. This is ow- 
ing to the quality of the material, 
and the entire absence of plaits, 
which not only reduces the weight 
but gives a perfect outline to the 
form, and an admirable base for the 
smooth fit of an elegant gored dress. 

Ladies who have worr the Boule- 
vard are enthusiastic in its praise. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


GOO READING GRATIS—ALMOST. 
—Thée PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL, a 
first-class magazine, @3.a year, and Weekly Trt- 


' Bune, @! a year, both sent for $4 by S. BR. 


WELLS, New York. 


Send for our complete catalogua of School- 


STODDART’S MATHEMATICAL SE- 


VOYAGE OF LIFE, 


Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age—tound- 
ed on 


paper, suitable for framing. 
Price 25 Cents each, 


Mailed post-free on receipt of price. Address, 


of publication, 833 Broadway, New York, in Sol- 


volume; or in Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edges, a superb volume fur the center-table, 


scts at twenty-five cents each. 


liable, and best. A Grover & Baker Sew- 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Books before deciding for the 
coming year. 


Among onr text-booka are the follow- 


ing: 
LOSSING’S HISTORIES. Complete Sc- 


ries. 


SHAW’'S ENGLISH - LITERATURE. 


Complete serice. 


RIES. 


BULLION'S GRAMMARS, English, La- 


tin, aud Greek, and Classics. 


BULLION'S LATIN LEXIOON. 
KEETEL'S ORAL FRENOH SERIES. 


New. 


MATTISON’S ASTRONOMIES, 
BURRITT'S GDOSRAPHY AND ATLAS 


OF THE HEAVEN3. 


HOOKER'S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
ALDEN'’S SOIENOE OF GOVERNMENT. 
WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL PHILO- 


SJPHY. Eto, eto 
Send for full Catalogue. 
Any of our Text-Books sent to Teach- 


ers by mail, post paid, for examination 
on receipt of half price. Address, 


SIELDON & CO., 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 


COLES’ 


ILLUSTRATED. 
A splendid set of four beautiful Engravings— 


6) les’ VoraGEe or Lire. Size, 10x 14 
Elegantly engraved, and mounted on fine card 


Or 75 Cents for the Set. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
638 Broapwary, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDING. 


. Susscnrisens’ Numbers of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE Bound at the office 


ferino red, full gilt cloth, git edges, 62.50 per 


@5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 


Do you want a Sewing-Ma- 
chine? Look at this splendid and ex- 
traordinary offer! The most popular, re- 


ing-machine, price $55, having a etitch 
which neither rips, breaks, nor draws, 
and which can not be said of any other, 
given as a premium for twenty subscri- 
bers to DemoREst's MonTHLy Maga- 
ZINE at three dollars each, or for thirty 
subscribers to DEMoREST'sS YOUNG AMER- 
Ica at a dullar and a half. 

Or a Grover & Baker Sewing-Ma- 
chine will be given for thirty subscribers 
to Demonest’s MONTHLY, or for sixty 
eubscribers to YouNa AMERICA, with 
valuabie and desirable premiums to each: 
subscriber, worth from $2 to $10. 

Specimen copies of the magazine, with 
circulars, mailed free on receipt of fiftcen 
cents, Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
888 Bhoapwar, NEw YORE. 


ment of the race— 
acter—Educator of the nice—Citizens made vy 
the family— Boarding, its evils—Nuptial crime— 


Aupust sendeth dews like rain 
On the fruit and ripening grain, 


“ The vlews of Dr. Aikman are sound | The Best Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 


and true, clearly staled, and eloquently en- 
Sorced."—Philudelphia Age. 


LIFE AT HOME; 


on, 
THE FAMILY AND ITS MEMBERS. 
Including Husbands and Wives, Parents, 


Children, Brothers, Sisters, Employers, 
and Employed. By Rev. WiLLiam AIK- 
MAN, D.D. 1 vol.,12mo. 
tinted paper, 
boards. Price, plain, $1.50; extra gilt, 


Nearly 300 pp., 
fancy muslin, beveled 


$2. 
The following ie from the Contents; 


Tuk Famity Revation.—The family an ar- 


rangem-nt of God—Convents, associations, pha- 


lanxes—The family necessary for the develop- 
or the development of chur- 


The beauty and biessedness 0° 4 family. 
Hvusbpanps anv Wives.—The sacredness and 


purity of the marriage relation—Celibacy against 


only in 


matin — Character: propery devesope 
ld maids and old bachelors— 


the married state— 
No xecrets between husband aud wife—U nder- 


standing one another—Forbearance, 


tlospanvs.—Presumpuon in the offer of mar- 
riage—The Completeness of a wife's surrender— 
The greatness of tie charge—The old home and 
loves abandoned—The wife's claim on all of her 
husband's heart—Consultation with a wife—A 
womun's intuition—Demonstration of love not 
to be contined to the days of courtship. 

Wives.—" 1 did vot promise tu obey "—Obdedi- 


ence in the heart of the wife—Keverence the 


beginning of love—The trne wife glorics jn her 
hushband—The husband before all others—Inti- 
mate friends left outside—Love should grow 
deeper as years grow on—Sunshine of looks and 
words—Care of a hu-band’s interests—Pious 
wives and trreligious husbands—Tuie power of a 
good wife, 

Pargnts.—Parental responsibility not realized 
—Parental power to shape the soul —The future 
of a child's life can be predicted—Children’s love 
to be kept—Honeto be made attractive—Games 
and pustimes—Birthdays and holidays—Obec}- 
is ean so as to win Juve—Puliteness in the 

‘amily. 

Cuitpren.—Children under the parental roof 
—A parent's love—Cousultations with them 
about companions and reading—Immoral books 
—Filial devotion—The daughter and son show 
what the wife and husband wi'l be— Visiting 
pe oe negl ct—Care of aged pareuls— 

cgreta over the dead. 

BROTHERS AND Sisters.—The family a deli- 
cate mechan|sm—Boys and Girls not the same— 
The boy babv—The girl baby—Character de- 
veloped by differences of Usposition—Sympathy 
with each dther—Confidence and intimacy to be 
cultivated—A sister's love —Sisters should pro- 
tect thelr brothers—Brothers should guard the 
reputation of their sisters—Girls do not Know 
their power—Brothers to stand together—Family 
Quarrels. 

Emupiovers axp Ewriorep.—Two classes 
always in tne word pe and Eniployed 
—They depend on each other—Labor honorable 
—Antagonisms between capital and labor —As- 
pinitions for higher places—lay what is honest 
and fair Interest in the future of the employed 
—Sympathy with servauts—Speak encouraging 
words, 

Tne ALTAR In THE Hovar.—Family worship 
a necessity of the turnily life—Reflex power of 
the family altar on the parer.t—The family altar 
a help to family training—The being and pre- 
sence of Gad made real ly the family altar —Ex- 
cuses for the nezlect of family worship—Rules 
and suggestions for family worship—The by gone 
days—Pleasaut nemories, etc. 


In these times of domestic discord and 
marital incompatibil‘ty the present work 
is timely and will dogreat good. For sa‘c 
by all bookeellers, or copies will be sent 
by first post on reccipt of price. Addrees 


Ss. BR. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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‘* DEMOREST'S MONTOLY.--This model 
magazine, for brilliancy surpasses any of 
its predecessors. It is gorgevusly illus- 
trated, and, for beauty of typography, ar- 
tistic and high-toned literary articles, 
together with a large and beautifal dis- 
play of the fashions, DEmoREsT’s MonTH- 
LY MaGazIne {8 certainly unsarpassed.”’ 
— Georgia Republican. 


** Demorest’s MonTNLy MAGAZINE is 
aetandard authority on everything per- 
taining to fashion. Profusely illustrated, 
presenting dexigns of all the lateet articles 
of dress or ornament, witha great amount 
of instrnction on all matters connected 
with the toilet or the household, it is an 
eagerly-expected visitor to thousands of 
homes.”’—Great Falls Journal. 


DEMORES ToS 


MONTHLY 


YOUNG AMERICA 


ALWAYS SPARKLING WITH 
Entertaining Stories, Poems, Music, 
Puzzles, Travels, Games, 


And other entertaining features. all PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED, and calcula- 
ted to amuse, instruct, and elevate the 
taste of Young America. 

Single copies, 15 cents; yearly $1.50, 
with a choice of the following bcautifal 
and valuable premiums to cach subscriber: 

--A fine and elegant Chromo in 18 
colors—can not be divtinguished from 
an ojl-painting—worth $5.00. 
) ice pair of fine Chromos, Companion 
Pictures, entitled ** The Treacherous 
Friends; or, The Lost Dinper *’—splen- 
did subjects and beautiful parlor piciures 
—worth $5.00. 
. fine set of 12 miniature Chromos, 
American Scenes, bound in cloth gilt. 
—A beautiful Oxford Edition Pocket 
Bible, buand in muerocco and gilt 
edges. | 
by ade Oxford Edition Pocket Bible, 
bound in cloth (imi.ation morocco), 
and a Concordance to the Bible. 


G4 box containing a Compaes, a Pallet 
of Paints, and a San-Glass. 
7 hae fine braes-mounted Spy-Glass, 
~ with three slides. 
—A set of twelve Chromos of Audn- 
bon‘s Birds of America. 
9-4 Photograph Album for holding # 
” Pictures. 


| | fine Morocco Pocket-Book. 


| | 4-4 good pearl-handle two blade 
Pocket Knife and a Pallet of 

Paints. 

1 ep-A good Stereoscope and a Series 
of Views. 

13-4 ect of the Flace of All Nations, 
in colors. 

1] fee Bebineen Crusoc in One Syllable, 
beautifully bound and illustrated 

in colors, and a Pallet of Paints. 

] —Wood's Houeehold Magazine 
(monthly), for one year. — 

i | Go" School Day Visitor (month- 
ly) for one year. 


| des Bright Side (weekly), one 


year. 
| —Sct of Figures, American Lady 
and Children, cut ready for use; 

or, either of the following Beautiful 
Bouud Books, worth $1.00 each. 

} at the Navigator. 

Boys’ Book of Magic. 

Sanford and Merton. 

Laura Temple. 

Scientific Amusements. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Games and Sports—150 illustrations, 

Ora choice from the List of Splendid 
Preminms offered to eingle subscribers to 
Demorest’s MONTHLY MaGaziIne, and 
numerous other valuable and eplendid 
Premtums for Clubs. 

Specimen copies, with circulars, mailed, 
post free, on reccipt of 10 certa. 

Address 


W. JENNINGS DEHOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 
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YE, sister, I know you are happy, 

é Your heart is a nest full of joys: 

‘ a oe ; 

3 I will not disparage your Baby, 
< Your plumpest of big, bonny boys. 
P. But Z have my wee, winsome Nellie, 
g My beauty, my bright Baby-Girl! 

} Ah me, I am richer than you are, 

eb As diamond is richer than pearl. 


HE is little, and lovely, and sparkling, 
_ My Baby, my Darling, my Sweet! 

She is rounded, and rosy, and fay-like, 

f All down to her trim little feet. 

i* My Baby has limbs that are purer 


Late snow surprising the blossoms 
That tint it with delicate glow. 


Than apple-boughs mantled with snow, 


HE gives me her arms for a necklace, 
And cunningly knots it behind, 
And then she must have twenty kisses 
Or ever the knot is untwined. 
ify, My Baby has delicate fingers, 
Ay With as tender a touch, and so warm, 
You would say that of zephyrs and twilight 
Was fashioned her exquisite form. 


Y darling has eyes that are dreamy, 
Oh, dark and beautiful eyes, 
Serene with the length of their lashes, 
@, Like shadows on sunset skies. 
bY The fays that sprinkle with dimples 
$24 Have dotted them in so, at whiles, 
That, like whirls on the rim of an eddy, 
Her smile is a vortex of smiles. 


Y Baby is wholly delicious, 
Where latest I kiss her is ‘best; 
All sweet as the folds of a lily, 
With the dew on its virginal vest. 
The dainty wee midget loves honey— 
I say to her, catchmg her glee, 
“Oh, where is there honey for Baby ? 
And where are there cherries for me ?” 


22 HE dooks me an answer so archly, 
As if she would tell me “J know!” 
And puts up her lips like a cherry, 
Like a robin I peck at it—so; 
And she clings to my mouth with her kisses, 
As a bee in the heart of a rose, 
And there is the honey for Baby, 
Say her eyes, in their vivid repose. 


FANCY my Baby is sleeping, 
And softly slip in with a kiss, 
When up come her lashes wide open 
With a langh—oh, how merry it is! 
Aye, sister, I know you are happy, 
* Your heart is a nest full of joys; 
. But Z would not take for my Nellie 
A cage-load of Cupids for boys! 
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While fainting Gowers, In sad decay, 
With dropping leaflets strew her way. 


IF WE ENEW 


[We publish the following beautiful poem by 
request :] 


F we knew the woe and heart-ache 
Waiting for us down the road, 
If our lips could taste the worm wood, 
If our backs ould feel the load, 
Would we waste the day in wishing 
For a time that ne‘er can be? 
Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea ? 


F we knew the hahy fingers, 
Preased agajnet the window-pane, 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow ¢ 
Would the prints of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now’ 


‘ 
rH, these little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn alony our backward track! 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns—but rozes— 
For our reaping by-and-by. 


TRANGE, we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has 
flown; 
Stranze that we should elight the 
violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half eo fair 
As when winter's snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 


or [PS from which the eeal of ailence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blo-somed in euch beauty 
As adorns the mow h to-day ; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in aweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 
Tt ET us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path: 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find onr sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars froin gur way. 


MARION THORNE. 


BY MAUD MERIDETH. 


ee Ay YELL, little ene, 

fre “s What are you 

len oS. thinking of?” 

: ess Thechild look- 
a, 33 ed up through her 
mio tangled locks with 

i - “) great, startled eyes: “I 

v~e<, don’t know.” 

DPR e How do you like your 
home here among the fishers ?” 

“TI don't like it at all; I hate 
everything here, except” —and 
the dark eyes softened—“ except 
the sea, and father.” 

“The sea and father, eh? So 
the sea stands first, in your estima- 
tion, does it?” 

“Whiat?” 

Her eyes were growing dark 
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again; but under his scrutiny she 
looked down, and began rolling 
the pebbles under her little bare 
feet. 

“Little Marion, how would you 
like to go away from here—go to 
the great city you heard me speak- 
ing to your father of last night?” 
She looked up eagerly now. “ How 
would you like to go back with me, 
and grow up a lady?” 

“A lady !—a real lady, like one 
I met on the clifflast summer? Oh, 
could [I ever make a lady, with 
pretty yellow curls, and white face 
and hands ?—so soft and white, with 
lots of rings on ?—yes, and she had 
a great gold ring on her arm, too. 
Could Ic ver be likethat? Oh, I'd 
go anywhere!” 

“Why, you little simplicity ! 
You could certainly grow to be a 
lady, and wear rings; but even 
the city could hardly transform 
these jetty locks to yellow curls 
But, you know, many ladies are 
very beautiful that have not yellow 
curls.” 

She looked disappointed. “I 
never saw any but her,” she re- 
plied, simply. “But I'll go if fa- 
ther will let me. Father is almost 
always gone, and | get so tired 
here.” 

That night Jocob Thorne and his 
visitor held a long conversation. 
during which it was decided that 
Marion should accompany Mr. Al- 
lerton to his city home, to be edu- 
cated. 

* * * * * «+ 

“My dear Guy, Iam so glad— 
Why, what on earth—!” began 
the mother, raising her hands in 
astonishment. 

“Never mind, mother; I'll ex- 
plain in a minute,” as he handed 
the child over to a servant for the 
present. “She is old Jacob Thorne’s 
daughter. Don’t you remember the 
fisherman that saved father's life 
once? Well, [ came across him. 
He owns a fishing-smack, and is 
gone a great deal. The child’s 
mother is dead, and she is unlike 
the other fisher children. That 
hamlet is no place for her. She is 
the oddest little thing you ever 
saw. I thought she would interest 
you, and persuaded her father to 
let me bring her away. I hope 
you will like her. You have often 
wished for a companion, and she 
may prove one.” 

“Oh, you impulsive fellow! 
Judging from her looks, she may 
prove a Tartar, more likely. How 
do you know whom you have 
brought home?” 

* Well, mother, if you don’t 
wish to have anything to do with 
the poor motherless child, I'll send 
her to school, and, when Helen and 


I are married, we can see to her 
ourselves.” 

‘Indeed, my son, you are laying 
.| plans grandly, Ithink. Helen will 
have a word to say on that matter ; 
but I will see what I can do with 
her.” 

* * * * * + 

“Guy,” said Mrs. Allerton, a few 
mornings after, “Marion is the 
strangest child ever saw. Helen 
Percy was here yesterday, and 
wished to see your little protégé. 
She came in so quietly and self- 
possessed, as though she had been 
accustomed to her surroundings. 
During our conversation, I glanced 
at the child. She sat with parted 
lips, and hands clasped over her 
bosom, watching Helen's every mo- 
tion, fairly entranced. I broke the 
spell by asking, ‘ What is the mat- 
ter, Marion?’ ‘Oh, she is so beau- 
tiful!* she half whispered, artlessly 
enough; but she could not have 
won her way to Helen’s heart half 
as quick by any other means.” 

“She certainly has the greatest 
passion for beauty I ever saw.” 

+ % * * x + 

Several years passed away, Ma- 
rion, as the adopted child of Mrs. 
Allerton, Was receiving an accom- 
plished education, befitting her sta- 
tion. Time had wrought changes 
in them all. Guy's betrothed had 
married another, and he was roam- 
ing abroad—an aimless, disappoint- 
ed man. His friends heard from 
him but seldom, until at the close 
of six years. Word came that he 
was about to sail in the Europa; 
but the homeward-bound vessel, 
with its precious freight of human 
life, was doomed never to reach 
shore. The mother, who nearly 
idolized her only son, would have 
sunk under the blow, had it not 
been for the ever-hopeful spirit of 
Marion, who strove constantly to 
comfort her with the reassuring 
words, ‘He is not dead; we shal! 
hear from him here long.” But, as 
months glided away, bringing no 
tidings of the missing one, they 
gradually became convinced, 
though not reconciled to the cer- 
tainty of his fate, and the sorrow- 
ing, lonely mother turned to Ma- 
rion as her last hope and blessing. 
At eighteen she left school, and 
formally entered society. Bril- 
liant, accomplished, beautiful — 
and Marion, possessing her old 
passion for beauty, appreciated that 
gift—as a matter of course, she was 
the bright particular star of her 
circle. Two years were passed in 
an endless round of gayety. Ru- 
mor assigned her to one and an- 
other of her admirers, but as yet 
she had given herselfto none. But 
her health began to fail under 80 


much dissipation, and Mrs. Aller- 
ton one her to join a party of 
friends on a European tour, for 
change of climate, while she would 
visit with her sister in the South, 
during her absence. 

Two years were spent traveling 
through England, Germany, Italy, 
back to France, and from thence to 
Switzerland again, to spend the 
last summer abroad among its wild 
mountain scenery. At the close of 
a bright day in July, our party ar- 
rived at a mountain inn, which al- 
ready had become the stopping- 
place for fashionable parties. Be- 
sides the loungers watching the 
arrivals with well-bred curiosity, 
peering through the blind of an 
upper room, was the pale, wan face 
of a world-weary man. As they 
disappeared on the piazza below, 
and the merry Jaughter floated up 
to him, he sank back intoa sigh of 
envy, and turned away as if to shut 
out the silvery Jaugh, and even the 
sunshine. He had recognized no 
familiar face, no well-known voice. 
He was ill, a stranger in a strange 
land. 

“So we have had another arrival, 
Doctor.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, bustling 
in; “and you will be able to go 
down to-morrow. They are a party 
from your own America, and among 
them the most beautiful lady I ever 
saw. I want you to see her.” 

“T’ve nodesire, Doctor; I’ve seen 
beautiful women all my life,” said 
he, wearily. 

“Well, well, go down to-morrow 
for a little while,” said the doctor, 
bustling out again. 

The next morning Marion passed 
on the piazza a pale, listless man, 
wrapped in his dressing-gown ; but 
the passing glance between them 
was none of recognition. He care- 
lessly asked if that was the beauti- 
ful girl they ‘were all adniring, 
that arrived the day before. 

“Yes; a Miss Thorne, of New 
York.” 

“Thorne! Thorne!” he repeated, 
as the familiar name brought back 
memories of other years. ‘‘ But 
how foolish of me to be reminded 
of her by this brilliant beauty. It 
is only the name. Poor little 
Marion,” he murmured to himself. 
“And yet it was so long ago. Let 
me see; why she must bea woman 
now. Poor little Marion, how she 
wished to be a lady, and beautiful. 
Far better for her to remain pure 
and innocent from the contact of 
society, than grow up like that 
proud, cool woman of the world 
yonder. No unsophisticated sim- 
plicity there. Dear little Marion.” 

On reaching his room again, he 
was met at the threshold with: 


. . CaP asta 


: 


September is the queen among 


Tho valuy mouths; her praise is sung— 


“Quy Allerton! In the name of 
the lost Europa, is this Guy Aller- 
ton or his shadow ?” and his hands 
were clasped in those of an old 
friend. 

“Call it shadow, if you will; it 
is all that remains of the substance. 
Is it possible this is Harry Oak- 
ley ?” 

“Not only possible, but highly 
probable, my dear fellow. Where 
have you been hiding all these 
years? and how came you in this 
plight? I never was so surprised 
in my life, as when I casually 
found that you were in this house 
Bick, Why, man alive, do you 
not know you have a mother 
who has mourned you as dead for 
years? You must give an account 
of yourself. And you haven’t seen 
your friends yet ? 

“Friends! Who? Where? To 
whom do you allude?” 

“Then you did not know we all 
came yesterday—the Blakes, West- 
erns, Nellie Hastings, and ‘our 
star, Marion Thorne, your mo 
ther’s adopted daughter? You're 
a lucky fellow, Allerton, though 
you don’t look like one just now. 
Egad! I wish my mother had had 
the goodness to adopt one just like 
her, if her equal 7s to be found.” 

“Oh, you crazy fellow! Do tell 
me, is my mother here? I am 
longing for her like a home-sick 
child.” 

“No; she is at home.” 

“TI only wish ehe was here. I 
have not seen any one yet. Thisis 
the first day I have left my room.” 

“Well you must get well in- 
mediately, and join our party, of 
course. We return in Septem- 
ber.” 

for the remainder of that day 
Guy remained chiefly in his room, 
seeing no one. Marion, half wild 
with the thought of his being alive, 
and under the same roof, had sought 
to see him; but he sent word he 
could see no one that day, m‘ich to 
the amazement of his friends, who 
were longing for an explanation. 

This man was little like the Guy 
Allerton of former days. Bitter, 
cynical, almost a misanthrope, as 
men often become after years spent 
in selfish pleasure, with no thought 
for the rest of mankind. Did each 
do more for the good of others, we 
should have fewer weary, misan- 
thropical men—a burden to them- 
selves and those around them. He 
rat there, struggling within him- 
self for hours. Conscious of the 
change that had gradually trans- 
formed him, he dreaded to mvet 
the friends who had known him— 
a light-hearted man, and recogniz- 
ed him a favorite in society, Who 
would care for his society now, or 
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whose would he care for? Then 
he thought of his mother, his youth, 
and his thoughts dwelt lingering- 
ly on the little maiden of the fishing- 
hamlet—the artless child Marion. 
Perhaps under her gentle influence 
he might become a different man. 
Sweet little sister! and the lines in 
his face softened, as he thought of 
her as he last saw her. Last saw 
her! He aroused with a start, and 
the weary lines hardened again. 
Had he not already seen her? No 
doubt now; society had done its 
work. The child was transformed 
to the worldly woman. 

“All alike; how could it be 
otherwise?” he muttered. “ Time 
has transformed us all. Tbank 
Heaven! my mother still lives.’ 

Yes, though the pleasures of the 
world palled upon his taste—prov- 
ed Dead Sea apples—in his bitter- 
ness, that one friend remained. Not- 
withstanding any transformation, 
mother would appreciate and love 
to the last all that remained of his 
childhood’s promise; for was he 
not her son still ? 

* a # * 

“Oh, Guy! oh, my brother! Is 
it possiblo you are really before 
me?” said Marion, as she advanced 
to meet him the next morning. “1 
can not realize it. Wehave mourn- 
ed you so long. Where have,you 
been, and why did we not hear 
from you?” 

He sat down, and gave, as he ex- 
pressed it, an account of himself. 
Just before sailing for home, he 
met a friend about to visit Pale - 
tine, who urged him so strongly to 
join him that he consented, and 
wrote home an explanatory letter, 
which, of course, shared the fate of 
the Europa. Since that time he 
had been traveling in the East, 
and had written several letters, 
which had never reached their des- 
tination. Three months before, on 
his way back to Paris, he had been 
stricken with a low fever, and here 
he had lain ever since. He had 
written once since his illness, but 
to no purpose, as the house in New 
York was closed, and family sep- 
arated. 

“ And to think, after all, I should 
find you here. Dear Guy, I should 
never have recognized you.” 

“Am I 80 greatly changed? I 
am not the only one; but time has 
dealt more kindly by you. I can 
hardly realize that this can ever 
have been little Marion Thorne, of 
Ospray Hamlet,” said he, thought- 
fully, dropping her hand. But 
she took the pale, wasted hand in 
hers again, as she said softly— 

“ But it is the same little Marion, 
who, if changed outwardly, has 
never forgotten the one who res- 


cued her from poverty and obscur- 
ity, and by whose means she was 
surrounded by so many blessinys. 
She has never forgotten how proud 
and happy she felt the first time he 
called her ‘ little sister.’ Oh, Guy, 
vou are changed sadly. I know 
not what has caused this. You 
have led a wanderiny life ; but now 
come home. You will find the 
same home, the same fond mother 
waiting there, and—and I shall be 
so happy to take you back to her. 
Guy.” 

Looking at her glowing, expres. 
sive face, with the pure, earnest 
soul, warm with its sister love, 
beaming in her eyes, he felt, with 
a glad thrill that was new to the 
world-worn man, that home, rest. 
perhaps happiness, were yet in 
store for him. His heart g'ad- 
dened to think she was stil Jfa 
rion—the earnest child-woman of 
old. How unjustly had he judged 
her! 

“Dear Marion, I am sadly 
changed. My life has been a 
wasted one—I had almost said a 
perfect failure. 1 will go back 
with you—it is not too late. I 


inay be of some little use to the 
world yet.” 


Already was Marion’s infinence 
at work. In future years he looked 
back to that day as the beginning 
of a new life. He returned with 
them in September, and was wel- 
comed by his mother as one whom 
the grave had restored. Under 
home influences his new life pro. 
creased, and he was happier than 
he had been for years. Hanpier 
but for one thing. Marion, his 
good angel—his incentive to every 
benevolent act—he loved ; loved 
as he never had loved before. He 
shrank, involuntarily, every time 
the affectionate “Brother Guy” 
nassed hher lips. He constantl« 
‘eared lest some admirer micht 
take her from him, and he should 
lose her forever. Whatthen? H» 
Jared not think. So, one day, tor- 
mented by his love and fear, he 
told her all: how her love was the 
one hope of his life. In spite of 
his lost youth, his wasted man- 
hood, the difference in their ages— 
ererythingd—he dared to love her 
Then waited trembling for the an- 
swer. It came low and sweet: 

“Guy, Thad not hoped for thie. 
T was settling down content that I 
might be allowed to be near you, 
to enjoy your society, and aid you 
in your good works. IT was dread. 
ing I@t achange might come. I 
am very happy. You were always 
my ideal of manhood, Guy.” 

* But, Marion, all these warted 
yeurs—this unprofitable steward- 
ship—” 

“Your steps were misdirected, far 
a time, that you might see and ap- 
preciate all the more the nobler 
life in which God intended you 
should walk.” 

“Which I should never have 
found but for you—my star—my 
darling Marion!” 


Her mellow glory, tender hush— 
ly poet’s rbynie and artist's brush, 


ROME OCEAN: 
A HARVEST RHYME. 


BY JEAN &T. JEAN STEVENS. 


AN old man sits and thinks to-day, 
Though head and heart are growing gray, 
Of kisses in a harvest’s hay. 


‘Twas years ago in a foreign land, 
And I was young with heart and band, 
And gold and time at ny command. 


I met at rural ramble gay, 
A litile girl, with fork, at play 
Tu the vagrant, fragrant hay. 


I never saw a child go fair ;° 
She had the dearest gold-shine hair— 
Its color dashed with eummer air. 


Eyes of amethystine ray, 
Lips just formed to kiss and pray 
And laugh—and fingers stained with hay, 


Checks like little berrics’ bloom 
A-growing ona baby’s tomb— 
Oasis-buds in Jife’s simoon. 


I stood and watched in wondering way ; 
My life was changed that rozy day, 
While she was gayly making hay. 


I knew she was somebody’s pet ; 
I questioned her in words luve-zet— 
[ can not recollect them yet. 


She pansed just long enough to say: 
“My name ? Rome Occan, ten last May ; 
I'm pitching up my grandpa’s hay.”’ 


And in all my love-lost solitude, 
I ne’er have found a similitude 
To her matchless attitude. 


Oh clond-cloaked summits far away ! 
Oh, ring of ecythes and sickles gray! 
Oh, met, and loved, and lost in hay ! 


Day followed day, love's syrens smiled, 
And consciously my heart becuiled— 
Oh, how I loved that little child! 


But duty summoned me away ; 
I left the angel once for aye, 
In innocence among the hay. 


She was too young to be ny wife; 
And hat conld she with fashion’s strife, 
And all the hollow wiles of life? 


Nor would her friends of kindred clay 
Resign to me their Rove of May— 
The sweetest flower 'mid flowers and hay. 


I wonld have loved her as my own, 
No purcr love was ever shown,— , 
I love thee yet, my darling one! 
Slowly ticked the years away ; 

I met Rome Ocean gibbct day, 

But not Rome Ocean of the hay. 


Her name was chained toa crime of blood, 
She was neither bad ror neither good ; 
Her life—it was not understood ! 


But I looked o'er the sea away, 

And I saw ber nota woman gay, 
But a sinless girl among the hay. 
And I alt here alone with gold, 
Weary enough of the heart gold sold, 
Like other hearts when they get old. 


I believe my Henven haa passed away, 
In that joyous, parc-love day, - 
With dear Rome Ocean in the hay. 


I'm passing by three-score and ten, 
In toils among my fellow-men, 
Thinking of what might have been. 


Oh, that I were yonng to-day ! 
That Rome was just ag pnre a fay! 
And Rome and I were in the hay ! 
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September, like the gentle cales 
From Araby's perfumed vales, 
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LIFE IN THE FOREST, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
BRUNOLD, 


i: yee OW beautiful, 
NaC BN how splendid, 
ib ye so and how fragrant 
Bae it is in the forest, 
ee aN ae when the morning 
in oh YA red dawns at a dis- 
eave f tance, and the morn- 
i oy 3) ing wind moves the 
o ’ leates, and forces the 
drowsy trees to awake ! 
The woodpecker begins to ham- 
mer, and the golden-crested wren 
skips by. A squirrel peeps out of 
its nest, a finch begins to sing, 
the witwall whistles, the throstle 
sharpens its beak, and now, sud- 
denly, the tops of the trees begin 
to redden, dewdrops glitter like 
diamonds, and, for a moment, there 
rei¢ns a holy stillness, as if the 
Lord were walking through the 
forest—and then the sun rises! 

Tt becomes day, and all begin to 
sing. Everywhere the voices of 
birds are heard. It has become a 
general choir, and the little fawns: 
listen in the deep valley until the 
stroke of the ax is heard in the 
distance, and the business of the 
day interrupts the solemn stillneas 
of the morning. The sun mounts 
higher and higher, and the burden 
and heat of the day drive away the 


solemnity of the early hours. Tow 
beautiful it is in the forest ! 
But a young girl who mounted 


the hill was still more beautiful— 
so youthful and fresh, so lovely to 
look at. From the opposite side 
came a youth, gayly singing: 

‘*Thench T miss the leaf of the tree, 

Ever my heart remains with thee.” 

“Now, if that is only true!” in- 
terrupted the maiden. 

He laughed; bat what he said I 
know not. It certainly was intel- 
ligible, for the maiden smiled at 
his words very happily, and her 
eyes beamed marvelously. They 
sat down beside each other on the 
grass, hand in hand. Above, in 
the canopy of leaves, sat a finch, 
and looked roguishly down with 
knowing eyes upon the two. He 
seemed to listen very attentively, 
and certainly understood all that 
they told each other, but he will 
not confess anything. Ie only 
sings, as if he wanted to say: 

In the forest old ie all so still! 

What I have heard ne’er tell I will— 

Naught need you here conceal. 
The forest old sees many a thing 
That cheers the heart of birds that sing, 
But never will reveel! 
As if I were not 
But what has become of 


The rogue! 
discreet ! 


Beep te ne rE, 
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the two young people? Look! 
The maiden walks here, and the 
youth walks there, and neither 
scoms to know the other, Is it on 
account of the forester ascending 
the mountain whom the maiden 
hurries so joyfully to meet? It is 
her father, 
She went in the forest alone, I ween; 
And, under the shade of the snmimer—the 
erech— 
She sought the red fruit of the strawberry ! 
But now she stealthily throws a 
@lance aside. The youth is stand- 
ing on the top of the hill. One 
step downward, and he will have 
disappeared, He sings aloud: 
‘*Good-by, O chosen of my heart ; 
Goody, sweet maiden—we must part!" 
The forester has some business 
with the woodcutters who are just 
arriving, and, shaking hands with 
his dauglter, he walks on. But 
the maiden walks home slowly— 
sadly. All her cheerfulness seems 
to have vanished, She presses her 
hand to her beating heart, and the 
tears steal down from her eyes, and 
softly she speaks to herself: “ Shall 
I see him again? Alas!” 


There is no fire on earth can zlow 
As vlows that Jove that none may know. 


The sun rose higher and hicher. 
The fresh morning perfume of the 
forest had long disappeared. Loud 
sounded the ax of the woodcutter. 
One tree after the other fell with 
that peculiar groan, as if the tree. 
which had for centurics stood green 
and fresh, was uttering its dying 
sigh; as if it was taking leave 
of the companions that had been 
young with it, and with which it 
had braved the storm and with- 
stood wind and sunshine. The 
peculiar cry of woe always trem- 
bles through the air when such a 
majestic tree falls to the earth. 

Men were busy in the forest, and 
only their noon rest interrupted the 
noise. The animals had mostly 
become quiet and still, as if they 
too enjoyed a short rest after hours 
of walking. The song of the birds 
only was heard. The crows had 
flown to the fietds in flocks. The 
leaves of the trees drooped down, 
and everything breathed fatigue. 
But not long did this sultriness re- 
main. The sun went down, and it 
becamo evening. 

The forester’s daughter went 
again to the forest to meet her re 
turning father. But she often bent 
down and gathered a forest flower 
to use it as an oracle of love. She 
picked it to pieces, and her heart 
asked of every falling leaf: “ Does 
he love me? Does he not love 
me?” till the last of the leaves, as 
a happy omen, brings a joyful 
smile to her cheeks, 


“Two years he will stay: away. forest. 
Will he remain faithful to me? 
Will he gain what he is striving 
after? And will my father, when 
he has attained his object, give his 
consent?” 


So the maiden asked herself, and 


dreamingly she went on depicting 
in thought the future. 
she started—people approached. 


Suddenly 


“Good-night, Mr. Forester,” said 


the woodcutters; and they hurried 
along the wood-paths, whilst the 
forester kindly received his daugh- 
ter, and, arm in arm with her, re- 
turned home through the forest. 
The evening grew darker. 
flocks of crows returned from the 


The 


field, and, clapping their wings 


loudly, flew down in the forest, 
Then the singers of the woods 
chanted their evening hymn. 
tops of the trees bade farewell to 
the departing rays of the sun, and 
the stags and rocs hastened to the 


The 


forest lake. It was peculiarly noisy 
all around, as if all creatures sought 
to offer an evening hymn of praise 
to the Lord. But the sun disap- 
peared. Tho wood-flowers closed 
their cups, and the evening breeze 
rustled in the tops of the trees. 
Then it grew darker and darker. 
Stiller and stiller it became. 

The evening passed—it became 
night. All seemed to sleep. But 
suddenly there was a movement in 
the forest. A buzzing went through 
the trees. Strange voiccs became 
loud, and peculiar shadows rushed 
by. An owl serceched; a fox ran 
awiftly past; the cry of the great 
horned owl sounded; a troop of 
stars ran along; and a marten 
sneaked from a tree. Then the 
little glow-worms awoke and lit 
up the moss. Over the moor danced 
the tgnis fatuus. On the dark edge 
of a cloud the moonlight appeared. 
A supernatural horror overspread 
the forest. 

Certainly in that valley the little 
goblins were dancing! The forest 
spirit sped by, and on the lake, 
where, in the daytime, those white 


water-lilies shone, it mysteriously 


became alive, The water-nymphs 
ascended from the lilies, rocking 
on the broad green leaves, and 
rowed to- the shore. Then the 
moon shone so brightly that one 
could distinctly see the nymphs in 
the meadow; and over them, in 
the fir woods, it sounded as if the 
forest fiend was passing by. 
Hearken! hearken! A_ hasty 
sound of an ax. Woodcutters 
were cutting atree. Ashot! Was 
it a hunter or a poacher? But. 
again all was still. Midnight was 
near. Theowl rushed mysteriously 
through the air, so that a feeling 
of dread crept over those in the 


fag Wana) 


, South. 


Comes after Summer's fervid heat~ 
A boon and bleasing, fair and sweet. 


Slowly and still, like a 
messenger of peace, sailed the moon 
on her dark boat of clouds along 
the sky. But what sound snd- 


denly echoed through the air, 


breaking the mysterious stillness ? 
It was a horn. The post-chaise ap- 
proached. Far, far through the 
forest sounded the horn of the pos- 
tillion. How charmingly wonder- 
ful! The passengers thought it 
was a station, and were looking 
drowsily out of the window. They 
were in the forest—every where the 
thick, dark, dark forest. 

But now the road made a turn. 
A gable was visible. It was the 
forester’s house. Louder blew the 
postillion; and above, in a little 
gable room of the house, a maiden 
started up from sweet dreams. 
Drowsily she rubbed her eyes. 
She listened. Had her beloved 
one written already? On went the 
post-chaise—the sound of the Lorn 
dying away. All was still, and 
the maiden went to sleep again. 

* # * * 

Months have passed away. A 
fog rests on the fields and bushes 
and heath. No bird-song sounds— 
no sunbeam glitters through the 
branches. Deep stillness reigns 
through the forest. Here and there 
a dry leaf falls from the oak and 
beech trees, The dropping pine 
cone breaks, for a moment, the 
melancholy stillness. A crow fiut- 
ters from branch to branch, whilst 
a flock of jackdaws perch on a 
slanting willow which the light- 
ning has split. 

Autumn lies on field and forest, 
but now tho voices of migrating 
cranes sound on the ear. A flock 
of partridges streams along the 
edge of the woods, and far in the 
high forest sounds the subdued 
voice of a majestic stag. Every- 
thing tells that winter approaches. 
All prepare for their winter's sleep 
—every tree, and bush, and the 
whole forest with its living, cheer- 
ful inhabitants. Only the dark- 
green firs still speak of hope, and 
refuse to shed their needles. The 
birds who fear the winter have al- 
ready gone to the more beautiful 
Men step hastily through 
the forest: in the fall it is not well 
to stay in the woods. 

The forester’s daughter, who for- 
merly hurried so fresh and bold 
through the woods, to-day glides 
slowly and sadly along. She does 
not look around, but Keeps her 
eyes fixed on tho ground. Wald- 
mar, the fhithful dog, wags his tail 
at her sido, and looks at her with 
his knowing eyes as inquiringly 
and as intelligently as if he wanted 
to say: “Do not let your heart 
be cast down; spring will come 


ry 


Beptember eathere all the dyes— 
The colora vf the sunset skics— 


again!” But she, as if in answer 
to those thoughts, shakes her head 
and brushes a tear from her eye. 

A lizard rustles the dry leaves 
that cover all the ground, a bat 
glides out of her hole, and a hare 
runs across the path. The dog 
barks as if he will run after the 

- game; but the maiden Keeps him 
back and says, soothingly patting 
his side: 

“Quiet, quiet! It can bring me 
no more harm. In my heart it 
stands written, and a presentiment 
has long told me that he did not 
remain faithful. After two years 
he promised to return faithful; but 
the first fall has made his love 
wither. 


* Porest and bush may loge their leaf, 
But faithfal love, through joy and grief 
Remains the same. You ne‘er may take 
From my sad heart its love, nor shake 
My trust until my heart shall break!” 


On she goes under the young 
birch-trees mingled with firs. Al- 
ready the juniper-berrics shine from 
the mosses. There, in the noose 
attached to the old pine-tree, a 
blackbird has just been caught ; 

the poor thing still flutters. The 
f maiden steps hastily toward it, 
> loosens the noose and lets the pris- 
s>  oner fly. 
a “Take thy liberty again,” cried 
eS she, aloud; and, looking at the 
f dead birds that she had taken out 
& in her hand: “ What pleasure had 
s I otherwise to catch you? And 


now—” 
$ At this momenta little old moth- 
& er walks by at the side of a young 
5 f girl. Both are loaded with brush. 


% wood. They greet the maid. But 
~ the old woman says, when she has 
passed and is safe out of hearing: 
i, “She will not hear the cuckoo 
call next year! Did not that girl 
live happily in the forest, and had 
she not handsome hunters in the 
’& house?—and she should give her 
7? heart to the one who now abandons 
her! The wind haslongago blown 
away the blossoms of the hedge- 
% rows; but a few of them he has 
8 still left on the cheeks of the forest- 
%  er’s daughter, and there they bloom 
on, visible to everyone as death 
roses. 

“Look, child! Thus it is: I 
saw that love grow and die. The 
neighbor’s boy was continually run- 
ning to the forest till he had caught 
the heart of the girl like a bird in 
a noose. His eyes and his red 
mouth were the juniper-berries that 
%  allured the bird, and his words 
»  werethe persuasion that charmed 
* it till it was caught. How often 
3 did they meetin the forest! Ihave 
often seen them. They paid no 
” attention to me, a poor old woman. 
They that love, seek each other. 


They met at the house of the boy's 
mother also. They took leave of 
each other in the hope that he 
would return after a few years-as a 
man, able to make provision. for his 
own household. Then, the hope 
of happily meeting again enabled 
them to bear the separation. A 
year has not yet elapsed, and al- 
ready the youth who seemed so 
faithful and brave has forgotten 
the girl and given his heart to the 
rich daughter of his present master. 
The wedding will soon take place.” 

“The villain!” interrupted the 
young girl. “I would never have 
believed it of him. But the 
money !”” 

They walked on. The forester’s 
daughter looked after them dream- 
ingly. She had recognized the old 
woman, and would willingly have 
exchanged a word with her, and 
yet had not done it. Her heart 
was overflowing. Grief makes us 
silent. A cold shiver crept over 
her, and she felt the approach of 
evening. Damp vapors rose from 
the mossy ground, and foggy sha- 
dows from the moor. There are 
fevers that rise in the cold swamp 
—fevers that seize man till he 
slowly languishes and dies. 

The maiden, with her dead birds 
on her arms, walks toward her fa- 
ther’s house. Deeper sink the 
shades of evening. The dog be- 
comes restless. Far in the high 
forest is a great chase, whence sub- 
dued sounds ever echo. Soon a 
shot falls on the ear. Now there 
is a rustiine in the branches, and 
one hears a panting animal break 
through the thicket with a mighty 
bound. The dog startles, and 
raises his ears. A majestic stag 
profusely bleeding, comes panting 
along. Now the animal is at the 
place where the maiden stands. 
He raiscs himself for a mighty 
bound, utters that p°culiar sound 
which characterizea his dying mo- 
ments, and dies at the feet of the 
maiden. 

Poor, beautiful animal! How 
deeply did your death-sigh go to 
the maiden’s heart! How implor-. 
ingly did your sweet eyes look at 
her! 

She dares not remain, for the 
chase approaches. Already she 
hears the noisy pack’; her dog, too, 
becomes restless, and can not be 
quieted. Shy, flying like a hunted 
deer, she hurries through the forest 
to her father’s house. 

Wilder rages the chase, and a 
mighty holloa tells that the booty 
has been found. The gay hunters 
eather around, and in a short time 
the chase is finished. It becomes 
still in the forest, for night begins. 
The fox, like an unlicensed hunter, 


roves through the noosing ground. 


‘The pine marten slips from his 
hole. The owl stares with her 
large eyes down her branch. But 
the forest remains still, Not even 
a moonbeam ventures out. 

And now the paths are covered 
‘with snow, for the winter has come. 
Again the forest is changed. Un- 


‘der the wide, warm coverlet all 
reems buried. 
‘is already sprouting under that win- 
‘try mantle, which is seen by none 
‘and suspected by few. 


And yet a new life 


The death-roses on the cheeks of 


‘the maiden in the forest house have 


‘become more beautiful and of a 
tleeper hue, whilst her cheeks them- 
elves grow paler and paler, and 
‘her eyes begin to shine with an un- 
warthly brilliancy. Allthis bespoke 
no coming spring for her; these 
were no signs of recovery. 


The wildwood leaves. before thy face 
Are fever-flushed, and red; 

Thus dying cheeks their bloom recall, 
And emiles illume the dead. 


The heavenly lustre of the eye 
A word of hope excites 
The failing lamp will flicker high 

Before expiring quite, 

To-day is Christmas. The holy 
night has come. There is a pe- 
culiar solemnity through the forest 
and over the whole world. It is as 
if the earth and every creature, 
shivering with delight, were com. 
pelled to shout, “ Christ is born!” 

The old forester leans on the win- 


dow of his house and looks out on 


the forest. The old man looks 
grieved and melancholy. Does he 


think of the saying that tells us| 


that the Lord once, in the holy 
night, had walked through the for- 
est and had blessed the trees, so 
that since that time they would 
blossom for an hour in the holy 
night and shine in the full splendor 
of spring? Did he hope to sce 
this blooming? 

The old man looked with a pe- 
culiar gravity out on the forest and 
up toward the heavens, as if he had 
much to confide to both. He knows 
almost every tree in the woodland ; 
many of them he planted himself 
that have now grown to be vigor- 
ous trees. How long may it be 
before they shall be cut down and 
he himself placed in the cold earth ? 
Another may take his place who 
can not love the forest as he does 
—he, who has grown up in it; 
whom the forest has known as a 
youth, as a man, and as an old 
man; in all of his joy, his sorrow, 
and his woe. 

And to-day the man is silent. He 
pays no attention to any track of 
game in the snow. He heeds not 
the sound of the ax of the wood- 
stealers, nor the shot of the daring 


wk 


And tints tha leaves Chat soon shall fall 
To form tie dying Summer's pall, 


poacher. IIe stands at a window 
and stares out into the dusk. Has 
he no Christmas-tree to light? 
Yonder, in the little city, each house 
already glitters. Everywhere shines 
the Christmas-tree, and the shout- 
ing voices of the children are 
heard, and joy is everywhere. 

But the forest lics silent and 
buried in snow. The stars sparkle 
and the moonlight penetrates it 
every where. 

The old man has disappeared 
from the window. Tho fir-trees 
wave to and fro their heads so full 
of sorrow, and on all branches lic 
the flakes of snow. 

Night breaks in, and deep in the 
forest drives the post-chaise; the 
paths are almost blocked up with 
snow and the postillion drives slow- 
ly, while the passengers are nad- 
ding drowsily. Only in one corner 
of the carriage may be heard a low 
whispering. There sits a yourg 
man with his betrothed on his arm. 
To-day he brings her to his mother 
aa A most beautiful Christmas pre- 
sent, How much, how infinitely 
much have the two to tell each 
other! Now the postillion blows! 
How delightfully sounds the horn! 
One passenger, a youth who is go- 
ing to hia home, has awoke. He 
rejoices at the sound. He opens the 
window of the carriage, and stares 
out into the forest 80 as not to lose 
anything of tho music. Suddenly 
the postillion stopsin the midst of a 
most beautiful melody. The bright 
glare of light coming from the for. 
esters house shines on the path 
throneh tho forest. The horses 
bend their heads to the light; the 
postilion, too, has risen in the sad- 
dle and looks also toward the 
house, whilst the carriage for a mo- 
ment seems to stand still. 

The youth bends wide out of the 
window, while the couple in the 
corner seem to become roused, and 
the youth exclain's: 

“Certainly, in the forest honse 
the Christmas-tree is burning! Hol 
postillion, step!” 

But the postilion turns round in 
the saddle and says: 

“That is no Christmas- tree ; 
those are the lights that the for- 
ester has placed around the coffin 
ofhisdanghter! His child is lyirg 
on death’s bier!” 

At these words a groan is heard 
in the carriage. The bricegroom 
had uttered it. Convulsively he 
pressed his betrothed to his heart, 
while involuntarily a tear rolls 
down his cheek, and a reproachful 
voice in his heart spoke: 

‘This isthy work! The maiden 
died for thee!” 

The carriage rolls along through 
the woods. Midnight is near, and 
they are now descending the hill. 
The city lies deep in the vallev; 
only a short time and they will 
have reached it. Seeing home 
again usually gladdens the heart, 
and the travelers, too, are filled 
with delight. 

But far in the forest weeps a 
gray-haired father over the bier of 
his only daughter. 
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Reptember tralis her golden hair, 
And twines her Leauty everywhere 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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All ta and out the cosy nooks— 
Like pictures in our story-books. 


BUTTERFLY-LOVE. 


BY KARL KRITON. 


Will flit for nectar for an hour; 

But soon {ts transient course is ran. 
It diea, perchance, ere set of eun, 
Nor leaves a ray of light to tell 
Whence it came or where it fell. 


a's butterfly, from flower to flower, 


To this, and then tothat one hie, 
But warning take from its brief race, 
And lave a fixed abiding-place ; 
And more, to do its duty well, 

Be sure it is reciprocal. 


ak shonld not, like the butterfly, 
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ROBESPIERRE'S STOCKINGS. 


A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


HE following nar- 
rative came from 
the Marchioness 
of , the prin. 


Live \e ae is beyond all doubt : 

iB = 4) It was a cold, disagree- 
wey able day in July, 1793; 
the rain was falling thick and fast, 
accompanied bya chill wind, and 
auall gray clouds entirely concealed 
the blue sky; all nature, in short, 
seemed in mourning for the crimes 
of theearth. Everything was very 
gloomy, too, in Paris; the streets 
dirty, the houses damp, and the 
coffee-rooms deserted; it was still 
worse with the inhabitants, for 
there was a whispered report of 
new massacres, and everybody was 
apprehensive for those he loved as 
well as for himself. The bad 
weather gave new force to gloomy 
forebodings, and still further in- 
creased the general disquietude 
and alarm. People are much bold- 
er in the bright sunshine. 

In a Jittle mercer’s shop in the 
Rue des Marmousets, adirty, smoke- 
begrimed place, although it boast- 
ed the pretty sign of the Two Pi. 
geons, & young and pretty woman, 
in the costume worn by the com- 
mop people of that time, seemed a 
a prey to the keenest ancuish. 
Her pale and careworn face bore 
the traces of recent tears; lier dis- 
ordered hair, and the uneasy look 
she cast into the street, were evi- 
dence of some corroding care. 
Every instant she would go to the 
door, which, notwithstanding the 
bad weather, stood wide open, and, 
after looking in the street and see- 
ing no one, she would pass her fin- 
gers through her hair, and return 
sad and discouraged to her seat at 
the counter. 

All at once steps were heard in 
the distance. 


“Oh Heavens! if it is he!” she 
exclaimed, laying her hand on her 
heart as if to moderate its beating, 
and not daring to rise for fear of 
being again disappointed. A few 
moments after a man of a certain 
age, dressed as plain as the young 
woman herself, walked into the 
shop. 

“Ah! at last!” cried she; and, 
as she rose to rush toward the 
stranger, her door again gave ad- 
mittance to a stout woman whose 
harsh and vulgar features made 
a striking contrast with the young 
and pretty mistress of the Two Pi- 
geons, 

“Good-morning, La Giraud ; how 
are you this morning?” she said 
in a hoarse voice. 

On seeing and hearing her, the 
person addressed as La Giraud 
seemed as it were thunder-struck, 
for she fell back pale and horrified 
on the chair from which she had 
risen with such alacrity a few mo- 
ments before. 

“ll, thank you, madame, very 
ill,” she murmured, closing her 
eyes as if to avoid tle object before 
her. 

“ What, are you ill?” cried the 
stout dame, laying hold of one of 
the cold hands of the woman: 
“come, my darling, it will be noth- 
ing; I will get the neighbor there 
to fetch a glass of wine for you, 
and that will make you better.” 

“Tf you—” 

But on a sign from the stranger 
the patient, who had murmured 
rather than pronounced these 
words, said no more. 

“Vl go, citoyen, I’ll go,” cried 
he, eagerly, as he hastened away 
toward the wine-shop. 

He came back a few moments 
after, and, as he gave the glass 
filled with the rosy fluid which he 
brought in triumph, he dextcrously 
slipped a note into the hand which 
the sick woman held out with 
anguish. 

On feeling the paper the color 
returned to her pale cheeks. And 
rising, she exclaimed with a joyful 
voice ; 

“Your remedy is excellent, La 
Cornélie ; I feel better at only see- 
ing it. If you drank it to my 
health now I should be all right, I 
assure you.” 

La Cornélie gavo the young wo- 
man a mistrustful look, and turned 
round to continue her scrutiny of 
the stranger, but he had disappear- 
ed. 

“Hum!hum! This is not very 
clear,” she grumbled, with a toss 
of the head; “all this is not very 
clear ; I'll go and tell Spartacus and 
he must seo about it.” 

Then taking the glass the young 
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woman offered her, she emptied it 
at a draught, and after a few words 
of apology left the shop. 

Scarcely was she gone when the 
young woman sprang to the door, 
carefully fastened it, and, retiring 
into a dark room which was used 
as her bedroom, she lighted a can- 
dle, took out the scrap of paper 
Which she had slipped into her 
bosom, and, eagerly opening it, read 
as follows: 

“ Your son is saved!” 

Then the note fell from her hand, 
and, sinking on her knees, “I thank 
thee,O God! I thank thee!” cried 
she, raising to heaven her eyes full 
of happy tears. 

“ But,’ murmured she, after a 
few instants of meditation, “I think 
Durand’s note contained something 
else ; what more can he have to say 
that interests me?” While saying 
this she picked up the paper and 
mechanically opened it; but all at 
once she turned pale, uttered a 
piercing shfiek, and in anguish let 
her head fall upon her hands con- 
vulsively clasped. 

Here is what she had read : 

“ But you, my lady, you are lost. 
Your generous ruse is discovered, 
and your name is the first on the 
list of persons to be arrested this 
day.” 

The marchioncss remained for a 
moment absorbed in meditation or 
prayer, then rising, with courage- 
ous resolution marked in every 
feature, she threw over her clothes 
the cloak then worn, left the shop, 
double-locked the door, put the key 
in her pocket, and ran toward the 
Rue St. Honoré, undeterred either 
by rain, dirt, or the astonished looks 
of the passers-by, some of whom 
tried to bar her passage. 

Thus she ran on, soaked with 
rain, and bathed in perspiration, till 
she came toa very unpretending 
little house, which was, no doubt, 
the place she desired to reach, for 
she stopped quite out of breath, 
and knocked hard and fast. 

A young girl came to answer the 
knock. 

‘““M. de Robespierre ?”’ asked she 
boldly. 

The young girl looked at her 
with surprise. 

“Citizen Robespierre is not at 
home,” answered she. 

“QO God, O God! hast thou for- 
saken me, then?” cried the mar- 
chioness, striking her head against 
the door in despair. 

The young girl seemed touched. 

“Come in, citizen, come in and 
rest yourself all the same,” said 
she kindly; “and if I can serve 
you, I shall be happy to do so. I 
am Theresa, and citizen Robespierre 
is very kind to me.” 


On hearing these consoling 
words, the marchioness, who had 
gone into the house, fell at the feet 
of the generous gir]. 

“ Ah! let me see him! let me see 
him!” cried she, “and God will 
bless you!” 

“But he is absent,” said she, 
with emotion. 

“Then take me to him,” said the 
marchioness, with resolution. 

Theresa was silent for a moment. 

“ Why not? ” said she at last, os 
if talking to herself; “if he scolds 
me, why, he’ll scold me; but at least 
I shall have done my best to save 
this interesting woman. Come, 
follow me quickly,” added she, 
taking the marchioness by the 
hand ; “ the citizen is at Versailles; 
we will take a coach at the Place 
de la Concorde, and in two hours 
we shall be with him.” 

The marchioness eagerly seized 
the hand that was extended to her, 
raised it to her lips, and, unable 
otherwise to express her gratitude, 
immediately followed her young 
and charming protectress. 

All along the way they had to 
pass from the Rue St. Honoré tothe 
Place de Ja Concorde, the mar- 
chioness and Theresa spoke nota 
word, and when they were seated 
in the humble conveyance that 
was to take them to that palace, 
once so brilliant and joyous, now 
so dull and deserted, both fell into 
a profound reverie. Perhaps the 
young woman regretted the gen- 
erous impulse that had made her 
consent to brave the displeasure of 
him before whom all France trem- 
bled, whilst the pretended shop- 
keeper of the Rue des Marmousets 
wept over the bygone times of which 
she was reminded by the journey 
she was taking, and also shuddered 
at the thought of a future which 
seemed likely to be so short and so 
bloody for her. 

It was in the midst of these dif- 
erent emotions that our two trav- 
vlers at last reached the iron gates 
that led to the former residence of 
kings, but now the temporary res- 
idence of citizen Robespierre. 

Doubtless he had visited these 
places, still so full of stirring mem- 
ories and vanished glory, only to 
meditate at ease on the nothing- 
ness of all human grandeur. 

As soon as they had crossed the 
threshold of the palace, both the 
marchioness and Theresa began to 
tremble, and the idea of turning 
back presented itself to the mind 
of each at the same time; but they 
vanquished this timidity, and the 
young women conducted her com- 
panion into a spacious hall com- 
pletely deserted, requesting her to 
wait while she went to ask wheth- 
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September bids the stare to shine 
Through basy ether, made divine 
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er the person she wished to sce 
would receive her. 

‘But in whose name must I ask 
this favor?” said she all at once; 
“for I don’t know your name, 


- madame.” 


In fact Theresa had forgotten to 
ask the name of lier whom she was 
go generously obliging, and what 
claims she had to such a favor. 
The word “madame,” however, 
which she used instead of “ citizen,” 
showed that she guessed, or at 
least suspected part of the truth, 
and she appearod almost as much 
dissatisfied as surprised when the 
marchioness answered her with a 
smile— 

“You will say, my pretty dar- 
ling, that it is the citizen Giraud, 
mercer of the Rue des Marmoukets, 
at the sign of the ‘Two Pigeons,’ 
who pouelts the honor of an inter- 
view.’ 

Then, all of a sudden, with a toss 
of the head as if to say that she 
was well aware these humble ap- 
pellations concealed others more 
noble, but more dangerous, she 
darted off like a bounding fawn 
through the spacious apartments 
of the palace. 

As soon as the marchioness found 
herself alone, she looked round 
with a feeling of terror and dismay, 
for every spot still bore the traces 
of the bloody tragedy that had 
been performed there only a few 
months preceding. Before her 
eyes passed the venerated image 
of that annointed king whom they 

made a martyr, and of her who 
was still awaiting in captivity ahd 
sorrow the moment when she 
should be dispatched to heaven 
to share with her consort his glor- 
ious and immortal crown, as on 
earth she had shared. his throne 
and his prison. 

Unconscious of the lapse of time, 
the marchioness indulged these 
cherished but terrible memories, 
but was at last aroused from her 
long reverie by the sound of Ther- 
esa’s approaching footsteps. 

“The citizen refuses to receive 
you,” said she, looking down with 
dejected air. “Adieu, hasten away 
—I shall stay here a little longer.” 

For a moment Madame de Tre- 
mont was cast down by this an- 
swer; but, as usual, her courage 
soon returned. Besides, what worse 
could happen? and was she not 
condemned ? 

So she picked up a bit of char. 
coal from among the ashes of a 
fireless chimmey, and, having no 
paper, wrote upon her handkKer- 
chief :—“ Iam the Marchioness de 
Tremont, the queen’s friend, and 
I wish to see you.” 

“Here, my girl,” said she then 
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to Theresa, as she gave alee aheccagieied the 
handkerchief carefully folded, so as 
not to efface the writing, “ carry 
this quick to the citizen, “and you 
sie ‘Bee that he will consent to see 
me.’ 

The young woman hesitated a 
moment, but on seeing the air of 
authority that had spread over the 
features of her companion she durst 
not refuse, and again left her to 
execute the commission. 

She returned in a few moments. 

“Make haste up,”’ she said ; “the 
citizen expects company, and has 
only a moment to give you.” 

Madame de Tremont did not wait 
to be told twice, but instantly fol- 
lowed her generous conductress. 

They went to the queen's private 
apartments, and Theresa opened a 
low door through which the mar- 
chioness passed, and immediately 
found herself in the presence of the 
person she sought. Theresa retired. 

“ Well, citizen Giraud, what do 
you want?” said Robeépierre to 
the marchioness, with a sardonic 
smile. 

“I want justice, sir,” answered 
she fearlessly. On hearing these 
bold words Robespierre threw him- 
self back in his chair, and shut his 
eyes as if he wanted to sleep. 

“Say on,” said he; “I hear you.’ 

The marchioness was again un- 
decided for a moment as she looked 
on that vulgar, ill-favored counte- 
nance, incapable, as she thought, 
of expressing a good feeling or a 
generous sentiment. There was 
something of the cat and the tiger 
in the man, which made the mar- 
chioness of Créquy humorously re- 
mark that in his gallantries he re- 
sembled a cat that had been drink- 
ing vinegar. Then the hypocrisy 
of treating her like a woman of the 
lower orders, well knowing who 
she was, for he affected to call her 
mother Giraud, leaving her stand- 
ing before him—all this embarrass- 
ed and confused her. But, raising 
her eyes to heaven, she prayed God 
to protect her, and dissembling her 
apprehensions under an exterior of 
firmness and energy— 

“You know, sir, that I am the 
Marchioness of Tremont,” said she, 
“and I will tell you what brings 
me into your presence.” 

Robespierre did not even stir. 
Then Mme. de Tremont continued : 

“IT might have emigrated, as 
many of my friends have; but two 
motives withheld me—the desire to 
save the property of my children, 
and the illness of one of them, 
whom it was impossible to take 
with me. Iam a widow, sir; I am 
therefore my own mistress, and 
have abandoned my rank to save 
us all. 
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I bought it ; the deed of sale is per- 
fectly valid, as you may ascertain 
if you doubt my words; and far 
from my family, dead to the world, 
to politics, and to all the past, I live 
only for my children, aud conscien- 
tiously discharge the new duties I 
have taken upon myself. I have 
been this day apprised that my 
name is on the list of suspected per- 
sons, and I resolved to see you and 
ask for justice. Shall 1 obtain it? 
It is for you to say. But before 
you speak, reflect well that it isa 
sentence of life or death that you 
are about to pronounce.” 

As she uttered these words, the 
marchioness drew herself up calin 
and dignified before the man who 
was about to decide her fate. 

Robespierre remained a few mo- 
ments motionless, and then appear- 
ed to awake from a deep sleep. 

“ What! are you still here, moth- 
er Giraud ?” said he, rubbing his 
eyes. ‘ Well, then, measure me for 
a pair of speckled stockings, which 
I must have; but mind you are 
quick, for you know I don’t like to 
wait.” 

And, as he said this, the proud 
tribune held out his thin lean leg 
to the noble marchioness, who, 
quite astonished, knelt down before 
him, and took the measure for the 
stockings required. 

At this very moment several 
Conventionals came into the room. 

‘‘Here,” said he, with one of those 
smiles peculiar to himself, “here is 
a worthy citizen who makes the 
best stockings in the world. I ad- 
vise you to give her your custom. 
She lives in the Rue des Marmou- 
sets, ct the sign of the ‘Two 
Pigeons.’ ”’ 

Then, with a familiar gesture, he 
dismissed the marchioness, who 
neither that day nor after was ever 
disturbed by the revolutionary 
tribunal, so that she succeeded not 
only in bringing up her children, 
but also in saving their fortune. 
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THE FABRIC, 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Hark ! in rolling clouds of gloom 
The rattling of the ponderous loom, 


An arm amid the storm doth throw 
The gleaming shuttle tu and fro. 


Warp and woof sre deftly spread 
Of the lightning’s many-colored thread. 


Again the blue bird sweetly sings 
In the dripping forest opeuings : 


Lo! the fabric hung on high, 
Yon rainbow spanning earth and sky! 
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Tuocvonr?. —To think properly one must 
think independently, candidly, and con 
eecutively; only in this way can a train 


A little shop was on sale, | of reasoning be conducted succesfully. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


“ THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMEN.” 


UCH has been said 
and written, of 
late years, upon 
A this subject, but 
very little that is at 

satisfactory, or 
\ that bears upon those 
Oe A aspects of the question 
458 most vitally interesting 
to women. 

The truth is, that the works of 
this class are all written by men, 
from a sentimental rather than a 
practical pvint of view, and not 
only betray ignorance of facts, from 
the woman’s standpoint, but the 
direct interest they have in con- 
cealing them. 

On the other hand, to women 
themselves the subject is one of 
extreme delicacy. Of their own 
bodies, their powers or their needs, 
they know little or nothing; and, 
so strictly is the subject tabooed, 
by common consent, that no work 
upon the physical wants or rela- 
tions of women has ever been writ- 
ten by a woman, notwithstanding 
that it is her province—that it in- 
volves questions upon which she 
alone is competent to express an 
opinion or form a judgment, and 
that the welfare of the race is con- 
cerned in the result. 

The root of the whole matter 
undoubtedly lies in the wicked and 
debasing theory that woman was 
made for man, and must, therefore, 
accept his will, and his interpreta- 
tion of all matters in which she 
herself is concerned. This sub- 
verts the whole theory and inten- 
tion of Divine Providence, which 
placed in the hands of men and 
women two forces—one physical, 
the other moral; the former active 
and assertive, the latter receptive 
and emotional; but both necessary 
—one to develop and utilize the 
resources of Nature, the other tc 
modify and control the tendency tc 
arrogance and selfishness which 
must always exist with the exer- 
cise of merely human power. 

To accomplish their proper work, 
however, both men and women 
must have free development and 
right discipline. If men contro 
the moral faculty in women 
through the strength of their 
physical capacity, the Divine pur. 
pose is thwarted and the effort ren- 
dered nugatory; if, on the other 
hand, women yield their best in- 
stincts and convictions to the de- 
mands of the coarser and more 


Reptember borrows grace from none— 
She hasa glory a!) her own; 
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positive masculine element, they 
ure false to the high trust reposed 
in chem, and must suffer the hu- 
miliating and disastrous conse- 
quences, 

The knowledge of the truth con- 
cerning their own physical life is 
of the highest importance to wo- 
men themselves. Their astonish- 
ing carelessness, ignorance, and in- 
difference, lias already fastened 
upon us a race of miserable, pur- 
poseless, imbecile creatures, power- 
less for good, but plastic tools in 
the jiands of others for evil, and 
utterly unconscious, apparently, of 
the object for which they were 
created. 

The influence of the woman, if 
it is anything, should be saving to 
man. To that end she is made 
more beautiful in form, more pure 
in heart, more gentle and self-sacri- 
ficing in her life. Her body is the 
actual temple of the human soul— 
it enshrines it, it brings it forth, it 
stamps it with the eternal seal of 
humanity. Is it not, then, of the 
greatest importance that this tem- 
ple should be worthy of its uses? 
that women should know, and be 
taught to avoid whatever will in- 
jure, impair, or retard their in- 
fluence and efforts in the province 
exclusively assigned them. 

At present, Women are actuated 
by the most contradictory consid- 
crations, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that they produce the most 
incongruous results. They depre- 
ciate their most important function 
by despising its duties and neglect- 
ing its most imperative obligations ; 
they consider the evidence of health 
as unventeel and vulgar; the labor 
necessary to health, as “low;” a 
love of truth and natural beauty, 
as showing a want of polite educa- 
tion. Yet all their efforts are de- 
voted to securing artificial resem- 
blances to those natural and wo- 
manly qualities which they have 
deprived theinselves of by their 
folly, ignorance, or neglect. 

It is next to the angels to be a 
beautiful, pure woman—rich in 
health, strong in love, abounding 
in charity, large enough to bear 
with the short-comings of weaker 
people, severe only in judgment of 
herself. 

But, if such women are to be the 
rule instead of the exception, they 
must be taught to respect theirown 
womanhood, and exact from men 
the reverence that it deserves. 
They must be taught that they are 
the helpers and coadjutors of men 
in the great work of bringing man- 
kind up from its lowest estate to a 
realization of its high destiny ; and 
that a life of jimcrackery and gew- 
gaws, and toils over a little more 


or less of puffs and pads and paint, 
is a sight over which angels might 
weep. 

As sad and fruitless is the other 
extreme which turns life into a 
mere charnel-house of dead hopes, 
selfish sighs and groans, vain 
wishes for impossible good. Woho- 
ever we are, and into whatever 
position in this world we are born, 
our principal honor and happiness 
depend upon ourselves. An indi- 
vidual is an epitome of the race, 
and it is our business to be as com- 
plete men and as complete women 
as any that have ever lived. 

It is not our clothing, or any- 
thing outside of us, that is of real 
consequence—it is ourselres ; and 
our first efforts should be directed 
to the improvement, development, 
and preservation of ourselves, 
bodily, mentally, and spiritually. 
The fashion of a sleeve changes 
every few months; but the arm is 
always there, and, if it is round, 
fair, and strong in a good cause, it 
inatters very little how it is clothed. 

Beauty does not consist of mag- 
nesia pasted over a dirty skin, or 
rats’ tails twisted into thin, strag- 
gling, unkempt hair, or of horse- 
hair bustles bunched over a flat, 
broken spine. 

It shows itself in clear, honest 
eyes; it mantles the checks with 
natural blushes; it inspires the 
light, flexible frame, communi- 
cates an electric buoyancy to the 
limbs, flashes through the bright 
threads of shining hair, and lives 
in that perfect possession, know]- 
edge and control of ones’ self, 
which belongs to the highest order 
of humanity. 

What this nation, what every 
nation wants is mothers—mothers 
who were first pure, sensible, con- 
scientious, self- perfected women. 
How few mothers ever think of im- 
pressing upon their daughters the 
fact that beauty, and particularly 
the personal influence and magnet- 
ism of women, depends mainly upon 
their personal habits! Habits of 
meanness, of self-indulgence, of 
trickery, create an atmosphere 
which is as perceptible to a truth- 
ful person as the clouds upon a No- 
vember sky. The features may be 
regular, the eyes of the proper 
color, the company manners attrac- 
uve, but, if there is not truth and 
honesty, these will not win affection 
or sympathy. We are accustomed 
to speak o: sucii a person as of one 
who is always thinking of herself; 
but in reality she is not thinking 
of hersclf, but of her belongings. 
The size of her puffs, or the length 
of her train, are of infinitely greater 
importance to her than the cleanli- 
ness of her hair or the healthful 
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condition of her skin and body. | highest importance, therefore, that 


Upon herself!—that is, upon herown 
organism—she scarcely bestows a 
thought, while upon the question 
of whether she shall buy false curls 
or braids she bestows the anxious 
thouchts of many sleepless nights. 

But it is time to speak of actual 
details which mar the physical 
lives of women, particularly in this 
country, where society is constitu- 
ted of quite different materials from 
that of almost any other. 

English society, and particularly 
French society, is composed, it may 
be said, of married women. They 
form the basis and bring together 
the varied elements which grow 
out of individual and family life. 
In th’s country, married women, as 
if their object had been accom- 
plished on the consummation of 
that event, retire into the back- 
ground, and leave the field clear 
for youner compctitors. 

The result of this is, that the 
race of natural young girls is al- 
most extinct. As soon as they are 
out of school, and even while they 
are in school, they are already 
practiced in all the arts which, par- 
donable as they may be in a woman 
Whose attractions are on the wane. 
and upon whom no longer depends 
the welfare of children unborn, are 
inexcusable in young women, 
whose special charms of truth and 
modesty are impaired and over- 
powered by the attempt to rival 
the maturer attractions of older 
women. 

The adoption of pads by girls, in 
order to form an artificial bust, is an 
outrage upon truth and nature 
which no sensible mother ought to 
permit. In the first place, it de- 
stroys the functions of the organs, 
which are among the most delicate 
and important of the system. It 
impairs their beauty by depriving 
them of healthful air nourishment, 
and adds nothing to the aggrerate 
of attractions, as they are never in 
harmony with the general appear- 
ance. 

American girls are characterized 
by a peculiarly fragile, slender, 
delicate style of beauty, which has 
a charm of its own, and the pro- 
tuberances which belong to the 
matron, or the stout, well-developed 
forin of a sturdy German or French 
peasant-girl, are unnatural, and 
suggest only gross ideas when sim- 
ulated by cotton padding, or even 
more artistic inventions, upon the 
forms of our American girls. 

The climate and habits of this 
country are, at the best, peculiarly 
trying to women, and render it 
difficult for them to perform their 
natural functions in a good and 
conscientious manner, It is of the 


}mo impediments should be placed 
in their way—that they should be 
habituated to a healthful, truthful, 
pure life, free from nervous dis- 
orders, and from all those physical 
weaknesses which are the conse- 
quence of indulgence or neglect. 


The possibilities for American 
women are very great, with or with- 
out the suffrage. It is their own 
fault if they do not wield a power- 
ful influence upon the laws, cus- 
toms, institutions, and opinions of 
the future. The best men every- 
where acknowledge their rights, 
personal, if not political, their 
powers, and the necessity for their 
co-operation in order to secure great 
humanitary results. 


Let American women set them- 
selves steadfastly at work to render 
themselves worthy of this faith, 
this confidence. Let them throw 
aside fulsities, trickeries, and decep- 
tions of all kinds, and come up to 
the standard of simple truth and 
honesty. 


With less of social demand upon 
husbands and fathers, we should 
have less of fierce, worldly strife, 
Jess of nervous horror and business 
anxiety. With woman at her post, 
competent for her duties and will- 
ing to fulfill them, life would as- 
sume a very different and much 
more attractive aspect. Women 
appear selfish and heartless, who 
are only suffering from the miser- 
able folly or wickedness which 
defrauded them of health and 
strength, and the possibilities of 
their womanhood. 


O mother! whose only anxiety 
is to see your daughter married, to 
get her off your hands, do you ever 
think of the childless, sickly, ner- 
vous, neglected, wretched wife she 
will become? Do you ever consider 
yourself responsible in the smallest 
degree for the social fraud you are 
perpetrating? Did it not com- 
mence with neglect in her infancy, 
go on with the gratification of your 
vanity in her youth, until all that 
was natural and true had been 
crushed out, and complete itself in 
this thing of paint and patches, 
which you are trying to pass off on 
some man as a WomaAy—as a good 
and honest wife ? 


For shame! Let womanhood 
itself protest against this desecra- 
tion of its altars—let it demand for 
the generation to come a physical 
life, stmple and pure, free from the 
dictates of vanity or the tyranny of 
fashion—a life which will present 
in the American woman the em- 
bodiment of the highest ideals of 
perfect womanhoodi—the inspira- 
tion and reward of man. 
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We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department it has 
always been acknowledged unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
copy. Jt obtains the fullest intelligence Srom advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
requere d by the best tasteat home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 


: descriptions of elaborate and special totlets, but embrace constant and im- 


‘05 portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies gene rally, who wish to 


THE BULLETIN OF FASHIONS, 


OvuR mammoth BULLETIN PLATE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 
for the fall and winter of 1870-71, has, 
this scason, becn prepared with great 
care, aud highly elaborated to mcet 
the necessities of modern civilization. 

The complicated toilets of the 
present day can hardly be represented 
by description; they require the 
more perfect transcript of the pencil, 
heightened by the colorist’s art, to 
convey the difference in which so 
often dwells distinction. The fall 
and winter BULLETIN not only gives 
upward of jiffy styles of ladies’ and 
children’s costumes, but all the latest 
designs in trimming, arranging over- 
skirts, tunics, pemiers, sashes, and 
the like. Its details are so correct, 
mininute, and perfect, that a child 
could carry them ont, who possessed 
the requisite mechanical skill. 

Ladics or dressmakers have only 
to consult this authority to obtain 
models for strect, house, visiting, or 
evening, boys’ and Misses’ costumes, 
adapted to all tastes and circum- 
stances. No dressmaker who has not 
access to great and varicd sources of 
inspiration can afford to be without 
it ; for it contains the result of all 
their labors, and of much original 
and exclusive thought and effort. 

Notwithstanding the amount of 
time and expense bestowed on the 
BuLLetin for the fall and winter of 
1870-71, we have concluded to give it 
at the extremely low price of 50 cts. 
plain, or clegantly colored $1.00, or 
with ten full size cut patterns of the 
principal figures on the plate, 50 cts. 
extra. Mme. Demorest’s semi-annual 
book of instructions—“ What to 
Wear and How to Make it,” which 
accompanies cach BULLETIN, and 
gives complete descriptions of all the 
figurcs—also contains full informa- 
tion on every subject relating to la- 
dies’ apparel for the ensuing season, 
thus rendering it an almost indispen- 
suble companion to every lady or 
scamstress. Price 15 cts. separately ; 
either one mailed post-free on receipt 
of price. They will be ready Sept. 
Ist.. Send carly. Address—Mme. 
Demorest, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep themselves informed 
of the changes and novelties of the Fashions. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
DRESSMAKING has become an 


art, and requires artists. It is n 
longer a question of neat sewing or 
close fit to a fine form; it is a sub- 
ject for thought, contemplation, 
study, and paticnt effort. 

The simple dress, with its exact 
number of breadths, its plain waist, 
and straight sleeve, is a thing of 
the past. In its place, we have the 
elaborate toilet and the complex 
costume, with all the accessories in 
the way of trimming that modern 
ingenuity has been able to invent. 

Our forthcoming BULLETIN oF 
FASHIONS for the fall and winter sea- 
son, has been arranged with special 
refergnce to the presentation of the 
greatest possible variety in the 
styles and trimmings for costumes 
of every description, and is there- 
fore indispensable to the modiste, 
and a great assistance to ladies who 
insist upon surmounting them. 
selves the difficulties of construct- 
ing a modern toilet. 

The amount of trimming worn 
is this season undoubtedly greater 
than ever, and neither is it confined 
to one style. Upon the same cos- 
tume will be found fringe, ruffles, 
or flutings, folds, and lace. 

Flutings have been revived for 
summer muslins, -cambrics, linens, 
and the like, and are used almost 
e: ivsively for muslin overdresses 
ana the narrow flounces which are 
now frequently employed to line 
others of silk. Whether they will 
be continued in thick matcrials re- 
mains to be seen, but we think we 
are safe in predicting that, upon 
the -heavicr winter fabrics, flat 
trimmings, velvet, and folds of silk, 
satin, or the material itself, will 
obtain the preference. 

The later summer fashions, which 
are worn until at least the middle 
of September, are very graceful and 
becoming, and also susceptible of a 
certain degree of simplicity. 


The suit consists of a skirt, and 
long blouse or Polonaise, the latter 
looped up carelessly in a single fold 
at the sides. It is open in front, 
full at the back, and the sleeves, 
straight to the elbow and some- 
times below it, are finished by a 
deep ruffle. Instead of the sash, 
there is a wide, short end, loops, or 
a bow attached to the belt at the 
back. The sash and panier have 
almost wholly disappeared. 

This style of suit is similar to the 
one in vogue three years ago, only 
that the Polonaise or upper-dress is 
longer, open in front, also at the 
throat, and has open sleeves, instead 
of sleeves shaped to the arm. 

It is an extremely ccnvenient 
style for walking-dresses, especially 
for those persons who like their 
promenade toilets distinct from 
their lhouse-dresses. In summer 
muslins, linens, and ptqués, it is 
made very simply, almost without 
trimming, the beauty depending 
altogether on the material, the cut, 
and the style. It will be a favorite 
design for early fall, because it is 
especially suited to cashmere, satin 
de Chine, popline Roubaix, and all 
the fabrics selected especially for 
carly fall wear. 

It may be perhaps somewhat 
premature to announce suits of 
Scotch wool, composed of skirt, 
Polonaise, and talma, the latter ar- 
ranged to throw over the left shoul- 
der as an extra wrap, and trimmed 
like the Polonaise with velvet and 
fringe, tho latter containing the 
colors of the plaid. But this nov- 
elty will undoubtedly be a favorite 
winter costume. 

Broad muslin ruffs had their 
brief day, and soon died. They 
spoil and wrinkle so easily, are so 
incapable of adaptation to various 
kinds of dresses, as to have lost 
their popularity as soon as the 
charm of novelty had died away. 
A collar or narrow standing ruffle 
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around the neck. 

The “Pamela,” or gipsy shape, 
is the latest and most popular in 
bonnets. It restores the crown and 
the brim, and has such a quaint, 
pretty look, that it will undoubt- 
edly be repeated in winter styles. 
It fits best over curls, but may be 
worn with a braided chignon. It 
is brought very low upon the fore- 
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TOILETS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

Dress of fine-striped (grisaille) 
silk, trimmed with a single plaited 
flounce (eight-inch) upon the lower 
Waist, and a quilling upon the up- 
per one of half that depth, fastened 
upon both edges, The overskirt is 
long, and lightly caught up at the 
sides, the sleeves antique, the body 
open, and trimmed to match the 
skirt. The sash is composed of two 
loops without ends. The flounce 
and quillings are composed of the 
material, arranged in quite a new 
style. The edges are crimped and 
laid over narrow, feathered - out 
quillings of black silk, which pro- 
ject sufficiently to give a mossy 
finish to the trimming. A lace 
jacket, and pretty Pamela bonnet of 
Belgian straw, trimmed with black 
lace, black gros-grain ribbon, and 
roses, transforms this dress into a 
very distingué visiting toilet. 

A suit of black grenadine. Con- 
sists of flounces mounted upon a 
skirt of black silk, and edged with 
narrow black lace. The long 
casaque js cut with a skirt separate 
from the waist, and trimmed with 
plaited flounces edged with lace to 
match. Tlic sleeves are flowing, 
the body open to the waist, and 
lined with black silk. Full sash 
of Roman-striped gfos-grain rib- 
bon, and hat cf Italian straw, trim- 
med with black lace and field 
flowers. 
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AN EVENING Dress for a young |. 


lady is of white organdy, trimmed 
with plaited flounces, headed with 
bows made of narrow black velvet, 
in the center of each of which a 
Marguerite is placed. This trim- 
ming forms the heading to the 
single flounce upon the lower and 
the yper skirt, and outlines the 
square bodice. Black velvet and 
white Marguerites should be worn 
in the hair. 

It is the fashion with great belles 
at the watering-places to wear full 
dress toilets all of one color, and 
some are most effective. At Sara. 
toga, a very beautiful brunette has 
distinguished herself in this way, 
and, without wearing anything un- 
usually costly, has contrived to at- 
tract universal attention and admi- 
ration. One evening her dress was 
all white — white tulle— without 
any admixture of color. Another, 
all pink, and a third, straw-color ; 
shoes and gloves tinted into the 
daintiest correspondence with each 
of these charming costumes. 

A VERY PRETTY CROQUET DREss 
is of white linen, trimmed with 
plaited flounces edged with narrow 
Madeiraembroidery. The suit con- 
sists of two skirts and short jacket, 
cut insquare lappels. C/inois hat, 
with a little garland of field-flowers 
twisted round the high crown, and 
border of black lace, laid on flat. 


A RECEPTION DRE<ss consists of 
a trained skirt of white gros-grain, 
with a long tunic of white silk, 
striped in violet and satin, worn 
over it. Bodice, sleeves, and skirt 
are richly trimmed with lace, and 
a necklace and bracelet, consisting 
of seven strands of pearls, with 
pearl earrings and brooch, accom- 
panied it. 

A DINNER DREss, sent to a lady 
of fashion for a grand entertain- 
ment, anticipates the style of the 
coming season. It was composed of 
apricot silk, trimmed with flounces 
of the same, headed with feathered 
ruches in three different shades of 
color. These ruches were box- 
plaited and caught down in the 
middle, which produces a much 
softer effect. Each of these ruches 
was lined with white satin, plaited 
and feathered out also, producing a 
ravishing effect. This is called the 
“fuchsia” trimming. 
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A PRETTY idea for a costume for 
fall is a very long casaque of cash- 
mere verd du Nil, made very full, 
and looped high over a skirt of 
black silk, trimmed with narrow 
flounces edged with fringe of the 
color of the casaqgue. Chapeau 
Louis XIV., with a long green 
plume falling over the back. 
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From cottage patch, and palace bowers, 
Spring Ausemmn’s traly rege! Sowers. 
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DuRING the summer season, no one article in the household is of so much 


importance, or rather receives so much attention, as the Ice Pitcher. 


The 


heads of families are yearly realizing more and more the importance and 
cconomy of procuring the best, and, to assist them in making a selection, we 
this month illustrate an Electro-plated Water Set, of the latest and most 


approved style. 


Coming, as it does, from the establishment of Reed & Bar- 


ton, No. 2 Maiden Lane, is a sufficient guarantee of the quality and work- 
manship. The pitcher is fitted with theix patent lining, which, being in one 
piece and without seam or joint of any kind, can not possibly leak, and which 
they will guarantee to preserve the water perfectly pure. : 
Another improvement is the Tilting Stand on which it is mounted, which 


entirely obviates the necessity of raising the pitcher. 


The base serves the 


double purpose of a tray for a goblet and slop-bow], and of preserving the 
table from any moisture that may condense and drip from the outside of the 


pitcher. 


This stand is so arranged that it can be adapted to any pitcher now in use, 
thus forming a complete and ornamental Water Set. 


STYLISH TOILETS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1870, 
(See full-page Engraving.) 


Fic. 1.—A LOvELY TOoILeT for a 
soirée, the skirt made in wuite gaze de 
Chambery, trimmed very high with 
gathered flounces edged with white 
Tom Thumb fringe and headed with 
black velvet. The overdress—con- 
sisting of an overskirt, forming three 
distinct points and a round apron- 
front, and a basque to correspond—is 
of lavender erépe de Chine, trimmed 
with folds of silk of the same shade, 
each point being finished with a heavy 
silk tassel to match. The corsage is 
open to the waist in front, and is 
completed by a chemisette, plaited d 
la paysanne, of organdy, trimmed with 
Valenciennes. 


Fic. 2.—A HANDSOME VISITING- 
CosTUME made in black poult de soie 
and black grenadine, the silk skirt 
ornamented, as per illustration, with 
flounces and ruffles of grenadine, 
bound with black silk, and retained 
with broad silk bands. The trim- 


ming, en tadlier, is slightly raised in 
the center, forming reversed points. 
Corsage with square neck and close 
sleeves, trimmed with grenadine ruf- 
fles. Chapeau of black thread lace, 
ornamented with shaded violets in 
foliage. 


Fic. 3.—A CHARMING Dress “or a 
Miss of fourteen years. The w.«urt is 
of summer silk, striped in blue and 
white, and ornamented with a bias 
flounce, having a heading of shell 
trimming, in plain blue silk. Over 
this skirt is arranged a second one of 
plain blue silk, trimmed with silk 
fringe, and tied carelessly on the sides 
like a scarf, leaving two floating ends. 
The corsage of blue is of a new style, 
the fronts laid in plaits like a fichu, 
trimmed with fringe, and continued 
round to the back to form a sash. 
Rather close sleeves of striped silk, 
trimmed to match the skirt, and hay- 
ing a full puff of blue at the top. 


BONNETS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ONE of the peculiarities of the 
New York lady is her bonnet, or 
her hat, as the case may be. She 
never wears one out of season : she 
will not put on her velvet until 
November, nor her spring straw 
till Easter. Her hats, for ordinary 
promenade wear, are the freshest 
and prettiest to be found any- 
where; and her ‘ dress” bonnets 
strictly reserved for the proper oc- 
casions. 

This sense of fitness extends it- 
self to other portions of the attire, 
and renders the New York lady 
conspicuous anywhere for taste 
and beauty in dress. 

The early part of September is 
usually but an extension of the 
heated term in August, and, there- 
fore, until the 15th, summer hats 
and bonnets (a little wilted) are re- 
tained; but after that, felts begin 
to appear—solid straws, mounted 


_in velvet and gay with feathers, 
take the place of the light Neapoli- 


tans, fancy straws, and lace. 

This is just now what we are 
Flowers and some- 
what faded ribbons will disappear, 
and in their place we shall have 
the premonition in scarlet bands 
and dark glistening plumes, of the 
high colors and warm fabrics 
which are the fitting ensignia of 
our rigid winter king. 

Popular favor, which of late has 
been diverted in several different 
directions so.far as bonnets were 
concerned, seems to have settled 
back on the pretty Gipsy as the 
new idol and the present claimant 
for ladies’ suffrage. There is little 
doubt that it will be the prominent 
design of the fall and winter sea- 
son in straw, trimmed with rich 
grosgrain ribbon, velvet, China 
crape, and feathers, for fall, and in 
satin and velvet, trimmed with 
lace, feathers, and gros-grain rib- 
bons, for winter. 

The “ Pamela,” or gipsy hat, or 
bonnet, is already so familiar to our 
readers that there is no necessity tu 
particularize by description.” Its 
peculiarity, which involves the ad- 
juncts (cape, crown, and curtain), 
of an old-fashioned bonnet, without 
its size, render it somewhat difficult 
of arrangement with many persons 
who can not adapt it to the present 
style of wearing the hair. The 
difficulty arises generally from not 
placing low enough over the fore- 
head. Worn low, it fits perfectly 
over the chignon, and especially 
over the chatelaine braids which 
are still ordinarily worn. ° 

_————— 


Our paper pattern hats and bonnets of 
the early fall styles will be ready Septem- 
ber 1st. Orders attended to with the 
utmost dispatch. 
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Beptember calls the Aster’s name: 
The Dahlia, with her robe of flame: 


(See full-pagelilustration.) 


No. 1—Tue Avrora.—A black silk 
riding-hat, of medium height, with a 
bell-shaped crown, and a rolling 
brim. Vail of blue Donnu Maria 


gauze. 


No. 2—Cuapgeau CLoTHILpe.—Of 
white chip, with o rather high square 
crown, the broad brim turned up on 
the right side, and fastened with a 
cluster of white ostrich tips. A band 
of light-blne gros-grain ribbon, tied 
carelessly on the left side, retains a 
blue and white aigrette, and is con- 
tinued in long streamers, 


No. 3—Tue Luruixe.—Of black 
Neapolitan braid, with a high-point- 
ed crown, and a flexiblebrim. Trim- 
med with wide deep-blue gros-grain 
ribbon, ornamented at intervals with 
jet ornaments, and a long blue os- 
trich feather. 


No. 4—CHAPEAU FAUVETTE.—A 
Fanchon of English straw, trimmed 
with a cluster of early autumn flowers 
and a narrow black gros-grain ribbon. 


No. 5—“La Girana.”—An exqui- 
Bite chapeau, of Italian straw, the 
edge bound with scarlet velvet, and 
the inside of the front filled in with a 
ss full ruche of white blonde. A black 

3 vail is fastened in the front bya large 
white Marguerite, and is continued 
over the crown to the back, where it 
is retained by a spray of ivy, a por- 
tion of the garland which encircles 
y the left side. Brides, of scarlet crepe 
, = de Chine, trimmed with a mossy fringe, 
continued over the crown, and tied 
carelessly on the left side. 
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STYLISH COIFFURES. 


COIFFURE CAMILLA.—This excced- 
ingly stylish yet simple coiffure is 
especially adapted to a brunette with 
> aluxuriant wavy chevelure. It is also 
~* the most appropriate and convenient 
| & style for an equestrienne—omitting the 
a braid en diadéme. The back is ar- 
ranged in chatelaine braids, which are 
made to appear thick by crimping— 
thus avoiding the use of braid rouleaur 
—and simply looped. The front hair 
_. g  iswaved and drawn back loosely, and 
h. @ > abraid en diademe is brought from the 
‘a> Q  centerof the back, instead of from the 

> sides in the ordinary manner. 
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tresses. 


falling over the forehead. 


ColFFURE ERNESTINE.—A simple 
coiffure arranged with a crimped 
waterfall— this style having lately 
been revived —surmounted by two 
light rolls extending across the head, 
The front hair is rolled back perfectly 
plain from the temples, and three 
perpendicular puffs are placed over 
the center of the forehead. From be- 
neath the waterfall two long, light 
ringlets full over the left shoulder. 
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A PRETTY HEAD-DRESS, 


THE prettiest head-dress is the 
butterfly bow of satin or lace, 
which hovers on the front of Chat- 
elaine plaits, with a diamond, coral 
or amber knob in the center, and 
from under which falls behind a 
trail of light flowers, such as jas- 
mine stars or leaves, with gold 
berries, 
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CorrFurE Faustina.—An exquisite 
coiffure, designed for a‘blonde, and 
worn recently at a musical reception. 
The back is arranged in two long reu- 
leauz, with the spaces between filled 
in with light curls and finger puffs, 
from which depend two long wavy 
Encircling the whole is a 
large cable braid, fastened at the sides 
with pins having tortoise-shell heads 
of arich dark-browncolor. The front 
is arranged in a Pompadour puff and 
a braid en diadéme, with short curls 
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HATS AND BONNETS, ao fkNBe FALL FASHIONS, and ornamented in front with blush 


roses in foliage. 


Fig. 4.—A novel and distingué cve- 
ning toilet, made in gaze de Chambéry. 
The petticoat is of white, ornamented 
with nartow scolloped flounces, al- 
ternately black and white, bound 
with self-colored silk, and surmount- 
ed by a very wide puff of white, at- 
tached with narrow folds of black 
silk. The court-train of black is also 
ornamented with narrow flounces, 
the heading being a feathered ruching 
of white silk. Over this is a round 
postillion similarly trimmed, and or- 
namented—as are also the sides of 
the train—with rosettes composed of 
the two colors and black thread-lace 
barbes. The sleeves are of white, 
trimmed to match the train, and the 
high waist of white has a postillien 
overwaist of black, with a square 
neck trimmed with ruching. Coif- 
fure of puffs ornamented with white 
roses, 


Fic. 5.—A handsome walking-cos- 
tume in reversible Soulard—esh-gray 
and maroon. The round skirt is of 
gray, bordered with an eighteen-inch 
flounce of maroon headed with a 
double quilling of the same color, 
An exceedingly stylish overskiri of 
gray, trimmed with quillings of ma- 
roon, open at the sides and turned 
back en revers. Jacket of maroon 
with gray ruchings. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with full-blown pink roses, 
a gray ostrich tip, and vail of Donna 
Maria gauze, 


Fic. 6.—Dress for a Miss of thir- 
teen, made in grisaille silk garnished 
with broad bands of blue taffetas 
edged with Tom Thumb fringe of the 
two colors. The bands are orna- 
mented, at intervals, with bows of 
bluc trimmed with fringe and at- 
tached with steel buckles.” Only the 
five lower bands extend around the 
skirt, but the jacket is cut very long 
in the back, and is slashed to the 
waist s0 as to display a long sash of 
blue silk underneath. Hat of rice 
straw, trimmed with a wreath of 
forget-me-nots and a gray gauze vail, 


Fig. 7.—A stylish dreas for a young 
lady, made in ¢affetas striped in green 
and white, the skirt and sleeves orna- 
mented with rows of plain green 
feathered ruching. Overdress of plain 
green, trimmed with a ruching of 
green, cdged with narrow white 
fringe. Coiffure of braids adorned 
with bows of green gros-grain ribbon. 


UNDERSKIRTsS and crinolines, as 
being prepared for the fal] season, 
are perfectly straight and flat in 
front, and sustain fullness at the 
back by a curved shape, or by five 
volants, spaced between 

We recommend the special guar- 
anteed makes of black silks, and 
black alpacas and mohairs for 
fall suits, as they are sure to be 
pure in quality, and will give much 
better wear, as well ag greater 
pleasure in the wearing. 

Irish poplins aye to be very fash- 
ionable this season. 

Wide bonnet strings, rich and 
plain, are adopted by the empress, 
and “ruled in” for the fall and 
winter styles. 

The new fall and winter bonnet 
is of the gipsy shape, but some- 
what larger than those worn thig 
summer, 

American silks have obtained 
flattering recognition abroad. 

Hats of very rich pluégh, in high 
colors, trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade, are to be very fash- 
ionable during the coming season. 

Grebe is to be fashionable for 
trimming, and especially for trim- 
ming cloth and velvet suits. 
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ELEGANT TOILETS, AND STYLISH 
‘SHORT COSTUMES, 
« (See double page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—An exquisite dinner-dress 
—the postillion-waist, sleeves, and 
court-train. made in vylolet silk, 
trimmed, as per illustration, with 
ruchings of the same and black thread 
lace, and the pctticoat of lavender 
silk bordered with a box-plaited 
flounce, which is surmounted by a4 
circular trimming, en tablier, of broad 
folds of violet silk edged with black 
lace and ornamented at intervals 
with lace rosettes. Coiffure of puffs 
adorned with violets. 


Fie. 2.—A neat buff linen walking- 
suit, for the country, composed of a 
skirt of medium length and a close- 
fitting Polonaise. The trimming con- 
sists of scolloped bands of the mate- 
rial bound with white braid and set 
on in squares, as seen in the illustra- 
tion, those on the skirt inclosing sec- 


tions of side-plaits. Stylish round a aERERIEEIS. Kcomeeeeeeeeen 
hat of English Dunstable, trimmed | « WHAT TO WEAR AND HOW TO 
with black gros-grain ribbon and MAKE IT" 


large Margucrites. 


Fic. 3.—An elegant carriage-dress 
of pearl-gray poult de soie, the demi- 
train skirt ornamented with a deep 
flounce, headed by a fringed ruching 
of the silk arranged in inverted scol- 
lops. Basque, describing a pointed 
vest in front and a long coaf at the 
back, trimmed with a plaited flounce 
and ruching to match the skirt. 
Rather close sleeves, trimmed with 
ruching and bows. Bonnet of gray 


crépe, trimmed with point d’ appliqué, 


Is the title of a book of instructions on 
dress and dressmaking, published by 
Mme. Demorest, at 15 cents. Dresama- 
kers and ladies generally will find in this 
manual much useful information, and 
complete instruction in every depart- 
ment of ladies’ and children's dreas. It 
is isened semi-annually, and sent free of 
postage. Address Mme. Demorest, 888 
Broadway, New York. 
o_o) 
CRIMPED waterfalls have been 
revived —they are much cooler 


than the chatelaine- braids. 
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_ different shades of green. 
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AN AUTUMN TOILET, 


THE skirt is rich green silk, 
trimmed with five ruches, all dif- 
ferent shades of the same color. 
These ruches were not fringed at 
the edges, but in the centre, and 
then folded down, which is the new 
style ; the effect is softer, and they 
are not so perishable as the rav- 
eled edges. The train of this 
dress is trimmed with five narrow 
pinked-out flounces, of the five 
The 
bodice has basques, edged with a 
ruching, and at the back of the 
waist there is a large rosette of the 
different shades of green. The nar- 
row sleeves terminate with three 
frills and two ruches, which com- 
plete the five different shades. A 
black lace bonnet, with lappets 
large enough to form a mantille, 
and a small wreath of shaded 
autumn Jeaves, complete the cos- 
tume. 
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A NOVELTY. 
THE “ garden” parties display a 
novelty in majolica ware for hold- 
ing fruit similar to the nut-dishes 


over which emblematic squirrels | 


presided last winter. It consists 
of deep fruit-dishes, with sugar. 
vase and cream-pitcher inserted in 
the sides. Strawberries, blackber- 
ries, peaches, and other fruits, are 
thus honored. 
—— -©@« ——_ 
PAR ASOLS, 

In parasols the handsomest are 
of white or of some pale-colored 
silk, with a lace cover and stick of 
pearl and gold or coral. Some 
very pretty parasols are of a thin 
white silk, lined with blue, cherry, 
or lilac silk, and trimmed with 
three narrow rutHes, bound with 
thecolor. The color shows through 
the silk (which looks like a heavy 
silk grenadine), and has a very 
pretty effect. 

——_e §.¢—______ 

THERE is hardly a lady in this country 
who can afford to do without Demorest’s 
MontTuLty MAGAZINE; and the most ef- 
fectual way to convince them of this fact 
woul! be to show them only a single 
copy, with the injunction to examine it 
carelully and then decide the matter for 
themselves. Weare quite sure that our 
subscription-list would be doubled, sev- 
eral times over, If we could persuade our 
present subscribers to speak a word for 
us among their friends; especially if, in 
connection with the value of the Maga- 
ZINE, they would call attention to the 
extraordinary inducements we are offer- 
ing in the way of premiums. Just say to 
them that they get in value twice the cost 
of the MaGazIne in premiums, and get 
more than the full value in the Magazine, 
besides our Chromo pictures and the 
Pic-Nic Engraving—being among the 
most astonishing inducements ever of- 
fered for single subscribers to a Maca- 
ZINE that would seem to require only to 
be shown, to meet with a ready response. 
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No appointment of the table adds so much to its general appearance, as a 
handsome Tea Service. Since the introduction of Plated Ware, great improve- 
ments have been made in the art of manufacturing it. and the prices having 
hecome proportionately low, Silver Ware is now looked upon as a necessity rather 
than a luxury, as formerly. 

We fllustrate, this month, a set of superior quality and exquisite workmanship, 
consisting of six pieces—coftce-pot, sngur-bow], slop-bowl, cream-p.tcher, and two 
tea-pots, one for black tea and the other for green. 

The articles are of the improved Electro-Plate,.and are guaranteed to be on the 
hest aos Oe ane bf Aa of - es ee and elegant design, 
ornamented with rare and delicate chasing, ey come from the establishment of 
Suipson, HALL, Mutter & Co., No. 19 John Street. ‘ 


A sTY1tsn little overdress, made short and cso in the front, with three quite lon 
tabs on the sides, anda short panier back. The material may be black or any col- 
ored silk, trimmed with bands of velvet aud narrow fringe. 


OUTSIDE GARMENTS, 


THE POLONAISE.—-This graceful 
garment has become an institution. 
People wonder now how they ever 
got along without it. During the 
latter part of the season, it has 
been made in every sort of material, 
but principally in linen, striped 
silk, and grass cloth, for wear over 
silk skirts, for street and traveling 
costume. The change was grate- 
ful to eyes wearied with the eter- 
nal repetition of stereotyped street 
suits, ruffles, jacket, and overskirt, 
overskirt, ruffles, and jacket. 

Moreover, an opportunity was af- 
forded for utilizing skirts which 
the universal suit had rendered 
useless, and for giving style and 


variety to the summer wardrobe — 


at comparatively small expense. 

A linen or grass cloth Polonaise 
is very effective over a flounced 
skirt of black, checked, or fine 
striped silk; and if it has been 
made over, or is even somewhat 
the worse for wear, few are wiser, 
provided the color is still good, 
the Polonaise well cut, and suffi- 
ciently long to hide small defi- 
ciencies. 

It must not, however, be too 
long; there is a medium about 
these things, which it is better to 
observe. Neither should they be 
cut open, or in points at the back 
of the skirt. They are full, and al- 
most straight in the back, open in 
front, caught up at the side, closed 
or cut V-shaped at the neck, ac- 
cording to taste, and made with 
open or closed sleeves, also accord- 
ing to taste. 

Another useful revival this sea- 
son has been that of the long, plain 
linen sacks, and circulars with 
capes for traveling wear. They 
are very cheap, from three to five 
dollars each, and the sacks are 
made in both gray and buff linen, 
with pockets, closed sleeves, and 
all the requisite finishing. 

It is pretty well determined that 
long over-garments will be revived 
for winter wear, and displace the 
absurd little jackets, which are 
without dignity, and, though well 
enough for girls, serve neither for 
protection nor ornament to older 
ladies, whose greater repose of 
manner requires the effect of drap- 
ery to give distinction. 

We trust the Polonaise and its 
variations will achieve the popu- 
larity they deserve. 
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A NEW BODICE, 


A NEW bodice is worn low and 
square in front, with a delicate 
muslin frill all round, and a small 
narrow necklet of velvet tied be- 
hind called the irreconcilable.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


evening toilet in ciel- 
blue poult de soie, the 
train skirt ornamented 
with two plaited floun- 
ces of organdy—the up- 
per once forming its own 
heading and attached 
with a feathered ruch- 


Eeptember, rich in fruits and u— 
The pioncer of Plenty's =e 


COLORED STEEL 
PLATE, 


Fig. 1—A distingué 


ing of silk. The ar: 
rangement of the skirt 
is very stylish, being 
short enough in front 
to disclose an under- 
skirt trimmed with or- 
gandy flounces. Cor- 
sage décolleté of blue 
silk, with flowing 
sleeves, trimmed with 
flounces of organdy and 
ruching. Overdress of 
organdy, composed of 
a square overskirt 
reaching only to the 
sides, and a_ jacket, 
Without sleeves, round- 
ed off in the Zouave 
style in front, and hav- 
ing a Watteaw plait in 
the back, confined with 
bows of black silk. 

Fic. 2.—Suit for a 

little girl, made in buff 
mohair, trimmed with 
black velvetribbon. It 
consists of a skirt of 
medium length, bor- 
dered with a plaited 
flounce, edged and 
headed with velvet, and 
a casaque describing 
four deep points, reach- 
ing to the bottom of the 
skirt, the front simula- 
ting a vest. The ca- 
saque is trimmed to 
natch the skirt, and has 
close sleeves, with open 
ones falling from the 
shoulders. White chip hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon and small Mar- 
gucrites. 

Fic, 3.—A handsome walking-cos- 
tume made in pearl-gray foulard, 
trimmed with bindings and bows of 
chestnut-brown silk and Tom Thumb 
fringe of the same rich color. The 
skirt is bordered with a 14-inch 
flounce, edged with fringe, and sur- 
mounted by four narrow ruffles, simi- 
larly trimmed, three falling and one 
standing. Placed perpendicularly, at 
intervals, half on the skirt and half on 
the flounee, are bands of foulard, 
edged with fringe and attached 
through the center, where they are 
laid in a deep box-plait, by bows 
of chestnut-brown silk. The plain 
waistand flowing sleeves are trimmed 
to correspond. An accommodation 
basque, forming two puffs in the back 
but perfectly plain in front, and fas- 
tened on the left side, trimmed with 
folds of silk and a ruffle edged with 
fringe, completes this very lady-like 
dress) Bonnet of black lace, with a 
square vail at the back, and a cluster 
of pink roses in front. 
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, VISITING TOILETS. 
Fia. 1.—Dress of lilac-twilled fovlard ; the slightly trained skirt trimmed, as per 


illustration, with a flounce and ruffles, edged with Tom Thumb fringe of the same 
color, the ruffles being additionally ornamented by bows of the material, edyed with 
fringe, placed diagonally, at intervals across them. Basquine, of medium length, in 
front, but quite long in the back and at the sides, the bottom describing three modi- 
fied points, This basquine is worn without any cein/ure, and the fullness in the 
back is formed Sy two deep box-plaits, ornamented at the top by a bow similar to 


those on the skirt. 


Chapeau of rice-straw, trimmed with alternate frills of lilac and violet gros-grain 
ribbon, a miniature cape of violet, and a violet bow set directly in front. 

Fig 2.—Costume for a Miss of fifteen years. Skirt-of foulurd ecru, garnished with 
broad folds of violet (affetas. Polonaise of violet chally, looped very high on the 
sides; under loops of ribbon of the same color, and trimmed with a rich silk fringe 
and a feathered ruching of violet silk. Dretelles of silk trimmed with fringe. 

Chapeau rond, of English straw, trimmed with folds of violet silk, and a cluster of 


pink rosebuds on the left side. 


DemoreEst’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE com- 
bines the most useful, beautiful, compre- 
hensive and complete Magazine now 
issued, It employs only first-class writers 
in all its numerous departments, includ- 
ing Music, Stories, Poetry, Household 
matters, Architecture, and Gardening ; 
and its Fashions are unquestionably far 
ahead of all others both for beauty and 
originality. Demorest’s MONTHLY, for 
handsome typography, high-toned litera- 
ture, and first-class illustrations, is not 
excelled by any other. The September 
number, just issued, ie fully up toits usnal 
standard, and fully entitles it to the claim 
of being the Model Parlor Magazine of 
America, 
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- “WOULD LIKE IT NOW.” 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires whether 
she can get the Chromo immediately by 
sending at once the subscription for next 
year (1871), Certainly. Send your sub- 
ecription any time, and you will be credi- 
ied from the time your present subscrip- 
tion expires. and the splendid premium 
Chromu will be sent by return mail, 


—_—_—__+ oe —-——_ 
THE DIFFERENCE IN MONEY. 


A suBscriser inquires whether she 
can obtain the large Chromo by paying 
the difference in ergs Yes. Send one 
dollar in addition to the yearly subscrip- 
tion price, and the ** Mischievous Pets,” 
by Gurney, price $10, will be sent by re- 
turn mail, 


DRESSES, 

AT a recent state 
ball, given by com- 
mand of Queen Vic- 
toria, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 
Prince and Princess 
Christian, Princess 
Louise, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of 
Meck lenb«rgh-Stre- 
litz, the Prince and 
Princess of Teck, were 
all present. The prin- 
cess of Wales wore a 
blue satin dress trim- 
med with Brussels 
lace, headed by tulle 
ruchings; her orna- 
ments were diamonds, 
and the orders she 
wore were the Victo- 
ria and Albert, Cath- 
erine of Russia, and 
the Danish order. 
These bright ribbons 
and stars on a full 
dress evening toilet 
are extremely pretty. 
Princess Louise wore 
a cherry-colored silk 
trimmed with cactus 
blossoms and variega- 
ted leaves, surrounded 
by white tulle bouwil- 
lons, which looked 
very pretty beside the 
blue dress of her sis- 
ter-in-law. Princess 
Christian appeared in 
werd du Nil silk, trim- 
med with satin and 
lilies, and the Princess 
of Teck in mauve, 
tulle, and satin, with 
Brussels lace, so tliat the dresses of 
these illustrious ladies formed a 
very pleasing contrast to each 
other, 
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THE HAIR. 


THERE is quite a panic among 
ladies in regard to their hair—a 
majority are losing the little they 
possess so rapidly that, at the same 
rate, it will take only a very short 
time to reduce them to the con- 
dition of the bald-headed prophet, 
whom the wicked children mocked. 
Many are flying to the hair-dress- 
ers, eagerly demanding something 
in the way of a preservative or re- 
storative, and hair nostrums of all 
kinds flourish. 

Really, however, the only reme- 
dy is to cut off the hair and wear 
it short--washing, drying, and 
brushing thoroughly every day. 
If that treatment does not restore 
the hair, nothing else will. Many 
young ladies have decided to cut 
ee hair short, for one season at 

east. 
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That man from earth shall reap in lime 
All blessings of an earthly clime. 


THE FAN, 

Tre art of graceful 
management of the 
fan seems to be one of 
those either almost 
lost, or greatly in need 
of revival among us. 
The fan, as one sees it 
generally used, seems 
to serve but one pur- 
pose, that of securing 
a certain amount of 
agitation in the air. 
This undoubtedly is 
its principal, and, so to 
speak, primary use; 
but of the movements 
to which it can form 
80 graceful an ad- 
junct—the display of 
a beautiful hand, or a 
well-turned wrist; or 
rounded arm—of the 
language of the fan 
which beckons, cn- 
treats, resists, is coy 
or prudish, or invit- 
ing—we seem to 
know very little in- 
deed. Travelers tell 
us of the fascinations 
of the fan in Italy, but 
nbove all in sunny 
Spain, and traditional 
accounts of its glories 
and its uses have come 
down to us in books; 
but, in practice, Ene. 
lish and American Ia. 
dies seem to know 
veyy little about it. It 
can not be that the art 
of managing a fan is 
considered too frivo- 
lous—very little is too 
frivolous for the atten-.. 
tion of 3 woman, to 


| 
whom the display of her charms 


and graces is the object of her ex- 
istence. 

Whatever may have been the 
cause of the neglect of the fan, it 
appears that a revival in its use is 
about to take place. The orna- 
mentation of fans has been found to 
afford a very delicate occupation, in 
which artistic tastes of woman can be 
wellemployed. Itisstated author- 
itatively that the French Empress 
has intimated her intention to offer 
in competition to the female artists 
of all nations a prize of a thousand 
francs for the best fan, painted or 
carved, by a lady under twenty- 
five years of age. 

The most fashionable fans at pres- 
ent are the “ Pompadour” and the 
Watteau. The former is _ bril- 
liant in black silk, gilt, and lace; 
the latter is painted in exquia‘te 
designs upon white silk or white 
satinwool, and finished with rich 
eord and tassels in a delicate tint. 
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SEASONABLE COSTUMES. 
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Fig. 1.—A simple yet stylish costume d’ Amazone, made in dark-bluc ladies’ 
cloth, with a perfectly plain skirt, somewhat shorter than those worn last 
season. Tight-fitting basque, with postillion back, trimmed with black serge 


braid and lasting buttons. 


Linen chemisette and collar. Scarlet necktie. 


Silk hat, with vail of blue Donna Maria gauze. 


Fig. 2.—A charming short costume, the skirt made im stone-colored 
twilled fouwlard, trimmed, as per illustration, with folds and plaited ruffics of 
the material, and black ribbon velvet. Polonaise of light-gray cashincre, 


garnished with black velvet and a heavy pray fringe. 


Waist and sleeves 


trimmed with velvet and plaitcd ruffles of cashmere. Coiffure of puffs, 
ornamented with a diadem comb of tortoise-shell. 


FRENCH BLOUSE APRON. 


WE give a pattern this month which 
will be acceptable to all mothers with 
children from two and a half to five 
years of age. The ‘‘French Blouse 
Apron’ combines style with utility, 
as it so completely protects the dress, 
and can be used, on warm days, with- 
out any dress underneath. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate for white goods, 
linen, nainsook, jaconet, &c., but is 
very pretty In buff or brown linen, 
trimmed with braid for ordinary wear. 
We give two styles, one high in the 
neck and the other low, to fit children 
about four years of age. 


THE NEW FEATURE IN OUR 
MAGAZINE. 


THe double page of illustrations of all 
the newest and most stylish garments 
worn, will be found of great benefit to 
dressmakers and to ladies generally. It 
in fact constitutes a ‘* Monthly Bulletin.”’ 
Prices for patterns, and full directions 
for measuring for them, will be found on 
page 282, 

ee 

THEne is not one of the premiums 
which we are now offering to single sub- 
ecribers which {a not worth striving for; 
but, independent of the premiums, the 
value of the MaGazINngE a8 a medium of 
personal gratification and benefit to its 
circle of readers, ought to secure for us a 
very large increase iu its distribution, 
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CHI: DREN’S COS- 
TUMES. 

(See page Ilustration.) 

Fic. 1.—A stylish lit- 
tle dress madc in white 
grenadine, the skirt or- 
namented with ruffics 
edged with narrow 
black velvet. Waist and 
sleeves trimmed to cor- 
respond, the ruffles on 
the waist simulating a 
pointed berthe. Orna 
ment at the waist, con 
sisting of a_ rosette, 
trimmed with velvct, 
and four sash ends, 
trimmed to match the 
rest of the dress. Hat 
of rice straw, trimmed 
with narrow black vel- 
vet and pink rose-buds. 

Fig. 2.—Boy’s suit, 
to be made in gray 
cassimere, and trimmed 
with narrow black silk 
braid and jet buttons. 
Pants descending just 
over the knee, where 
they are fastened on 
the outside with three 
buttons. Open jacket 
and yest, trimmed to 
correspond. Hat of 
light felt. 

Fig. 3.—A handsome 
suit for a girl of eight 
years, consisting of 
dress, overskirt, and 
jacket, made in white 
alpaca, and trimmed 
with bands of blue silk 
and blue fringe. The 
overskirt has no apron, 
the side gores are very 
short and square, and 
the back Js much longer 
and = = perfectly plain, 
without any looping. 
Ordinary sailor jacket 
with one dart in front. 
Broad-brimmed straw 
hat, trimmed with blue ribbon and 
write daisies. 

Fia. 4.—Suit for a child of two and 
a half years. Palctot of white pigué, 
trimined with narrow black velvet, 
which can be worn, if necessary, 
without any dress underneath. Tur- 
ban of English straw, trimmed with 
white velvet and a blue ostrich tip. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for a boy of four 
years, consisting ofa skirt and jacket, 
made in white cashmere, and trimmed 
with bands of blue cashmere and nar- 
row black velyct, as per Illustration. 
Jacket open in front, displaying the 
white waist underneath. 

Fie. 6.—The model from which 
this dress was drawn was made for a 
girl of eight ycars, but the style 


would be equally as appropriate for a 
girl of any age up to fiftcen years. 
It was made in taffetas, striped in 
grecn and white, the skirt garnished 
with three broad bands of plain 

reen. Junier of plain n, edged 
with silk fringe, mixed green and 
white. Plain waist, with square neck 
and without sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond, .and to be worn over a 
blouse walst of white organdy, trim- 
med with Valenciennes, 
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A 
EULA JACKET. 

A srIvPLe sailor jacket, made in white 
cashmere, and trimmed with pinked edg- 
ings of scarlet or blue cashmere, attached 
with narrow velvet. Very convenient 
for cool days, to be worn over a thin 
dress, 
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A SEWING-MACHINE FOR EVERY- 
BODY. 


WE are most happy in being able to 
offer for 1870-71, the best Sewing-Machine 
(Grover & Baker's) for Twenty subscribers 
at $3 cach. 

If you can not complete your clubs so 
as to entitle you to a Machine, send what 
you can, and the balance in money, al- 
lowing feo dollars for each subscriber 
without first premiums, ¢iree dollars with 
a choice of first premiums to each sub- 

- scriber. 

For example, with /en subscribers at 
$3 each, making $30, send $20 additional 
in money, and you will get a $55 Machine 
without first premiums: or send $80 in 
money, and you have a choice of first 
premiums (elegant chromos, or any other 
premium on the list) for each subscriber. 

With fifteen subscribers at $3 each, send 
$10 in money, without first premiums. 
$15 with a choice of first premiums to 
each subscriber. 

For thirty subscribers at $3 each, we 
give a $55 Machine, and a choice of all 
our valuable first premiums to each sub- 
scriber, except the one who reccives the 
machine. 

These terms give the machine at actn- 
ally less than the cost price, with the Mag- 
azine thrown in, and when the value of 

the first premiums is added, it will be 
seen that we give more than double the 
worth of the money, without counting 
the Magazine at all. 

Now is the time to secure the best 
Sewing-Machine for yourself or your 
wife, or for the wife of your clergyman, 
or for some poor woman in the neighbor- 
hood, who has been thrown upon her 
own resources, 

Ladies, take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity; you can never have such another. 

Any young girl can, in a few days, earn 
for herself a Sewing-Machine, thus se- 
curing for herself an independent liveli- 
hood, or a handsome and most useful 
addition to her future home ; and remem- 
ber that we give the best Fewing-Machine, 
a Grover & Baker, a machine having a 
stitch which neither rips, breaks nor 
draws. Send fifteen cents for specimen 
copy of the Magazine, with circulars for 
distribution. 
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SoME ladies in Paris have formed 
a society having for its object the 
reduction of extravagance in dress, 
Fach member promises to spend so 
much, and no more, on her toilet, 
and to pay ready money. 


A FAVORITE Style of linen overdress, 


The front is cut in the Polonaise style, an 
the full skirt sewed on a band underneath. 


much used this season for traveling. 
the back forms a square basque, with 
It is cut high in the neck, with the re- 


ver 


vers set on, so that it can be worn, on occasion, without any waist underneath. 
The trimming consistg of bias bands of linen, with brown alpaca braid stretched at 


either edge, so as to show about one-half 


ARLINGTON SLEEVE, 


A sTYLE of flowing sleeve apororeme 
for grenadine, leno, English rege, or 
any similar material, with the edge of the 
rufles bound with silk of a contrasting 
color. Also pretty in mohair, trimmed 
with narrow ribbon velvet. 


its width beyoud the bands. 


POTS 
CROSBY SLEEVES 

SUITABLE for summer silk, or foward, 

trimmed with narrow velvet and guipure 


lace, or for grenadine or like thin mate- 
rials. 


ADELIA 


JACKET. 


Trrs jaunty jacket, intended to be worn en suite, is drawn from a model made in 


ile silk, and trimmed with narrow 


ius silk. The vest is of grisaille silk, garnished with broad bands o 


Se e 


black thread lace and ruchings of bright 


blue. 
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List! the sound of happy laughter, 
And the tread of merry fvet. 


MYRA JACKET. 


A BACK view of the jacket of the ‘* Myra 
Costume.’ It would be equally as pretty 
made in black silk, to be worn with any 
dress. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


CHILDREN’S parties are among 
the many peculiarities of our pres- 
ent social life. Doubtless children 
have always more or less had their 
parties, but the scale and style of 
them at the present day are quite 
peculiar. The little guests are 
summoned two or three weeks be- 
forehand, probably by gilt-edged 
circulars, and in terms formal and 
complimentary. They assemble in 
the evening, and stay well on to- 
wards midnight. We shall leave 
to others the consideration of the 
moral consequences to the juvenile 
mind of this early acquaintance with 
all the forms of fashionable society, 
and shall confine ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the physical conse- 
quences which we take to be injur- 
ious and undesirable. Children 
are excited beforehand, and still 
more at the time. They are dress- 
ed insufficiently, they dance them- 
selves into great fatigue, they 
eat and drink at late hours what 
would try their digestion badly 
enough in its midday vigor, and, 
worst of all, they lose from two to 
six hours’ sleep. The ulterior con- 
sequences of this entire disarrange- 
ment of their habits and their func- 
tions are paleness, languor, and 
the development of various other 
ailments, according to the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of the children. 

By all means let children have 
their own gatherings, but let them 
be within reasonable hours. Let 
food be simple, dress sufficient and 
warm, and, above all, let not the 
precious hours of sleep be curtail- 
ed just when, by reason of excite- 
ment and exhaustion, they need te 
be extended. What pleasure are 
children to get out of society when 
they become young men and women 
if they are to be satiated and ex- 
hausted with formal and late eve- 
ning parties when they have barely 
got into their teens? 
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* dignity of complete suits. These 
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Fair September! for our pleasure 
282 How she, with ungparing hand, 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN, 


IT is an established rule now that 
dresses for little girls should be 
made high in the neck—even party 
dresses of silk or muslin are no 
exceptions, the special air of gayety 
and festivity being given to them 
by bright trimmings, or fancy 
overdresses. 

This, we hope, will prove a long 
custom instead of a short fasbion ; 
for, in this climate especially, where 
the changes are so sudden and so 
severe, it is criminal to expose the 
chest and extremities of a young 
child to the quick variations of 
heat and cold; and even in a warm 
climate a thin covering for the 
neck is not objectionable—is, in 
fact, desirable, as it discourages 
vanity, practically inculcates mod- 
esty, and does much to get rid of 
the false idea that use is not as de- 
sirable an element in the dress of 
woman as in the dress of man. 

There are no important changes 
to mention this month in regard to 
children’s dress ; summer styles are 
still in the ascendant, and fall and 
winter fashions have not yet made 
their appearance. Alpacas, and all 
wool goods in two shades of the 
same color, have been selected for 
outfits for girls, now in prepara- 
tion. The lighter shade is used 
for the dress, the darker for trim- 
ming, or for single flounce, and 
tunic overdress. 

Some very pretty gored dresses 
have been made for girls from five 
to ten of grisaille silk, and trimmed 
with ruffies, headed with ruches in 
bright-blue, green, garnet, or some 
bright contrasting color. High 
colors will be worn by little girls 
this coming season, and some 
Scotch all-wool plaids, in new and 
pretty combinations, are sure to 
obtain a vogue. 

The cross-over blouse, belted over 
the trowsers, or the still simpler 
plaited linen shirt, buttoned to the 
trowsers, are the country costumes 
of boys who have not arrived at the 


suits, it may be remarked, en pas- 
sant, are quite manly in style, plain 
in cut and color, and simply bound 
on the edge with silk galoon. 
Braided, be-buttoned, or be-frogged, 
they lose half their character. 
Girlsand boys have been wearing 
the sailor hats indiscriminately ; 
but we think the “little gipsy ’ 
will be made in satin and velvet 
for girls under ten this fall, as it is 
so pretty and piquant, 
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PELURE D’OIGNON—the formid- 
able name for the new color— 
ineans, when translated into Eng- 
lish, skin of the onion. 
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THE EDWARD SUIT. 


INTENDED for a boy from eight to twelve years ofage. To be made in brown or 
gray cassimere, with a darker band up the outside of the pants, the jacket buttoned 
close in front, and slightly slashed on the sides. 


MYRA COSTUME. 


A BECOMING little suit, made in ecru mohair, trimmed with plaitings and bows of 
blue silk and bands of blue ribbon velvet. 


on page 281. 


A back view of the jacket will be found 


Round hat of straw, trimmed with a wreath of field-flowers. 


NEW STYLES FOR SEPTEMBER, 
(See back of double-page Engraving.) 


For the benefit of those of our new 
subscribers who may wish to have 
patterns cut, we again repeat the 
measures which it is necessary to send 
in order to insure an accurate fit. 
Bust measure, taken very loosely 
around the form, over the fullest part 
of the bust and over the shoulder- 
blades; waist measure, taken very 
tightly ; and length of waist under the 
arm. For overskirts, send the length 
of the front of the skirts with which 
they are to be worn, and for sleeves, 
the length of the inside of the arm. 
For children’s patterns, send height 
and bust measure. 

PLAIN. TRIMMED. 


Adelaide Overskirt......... 50 cts. $1 00 
Aline BlOOl 6 scsvcvse desea 15 * 30 
AMIDA DPOOE ivisciarienssss Bo ** 1 00 
AGS Dte0 sonic dinisaveaxawcss + 5 
Clementine Overskirt...... 50 * 10) 
Camelia Overdress......... wo.*t 1 50 
Cecelia Basque............- 50 * 1 00 
MUNG BIGGVS...i6. 6deaxeeees 3 -* 30 
Frances Overskirt.......... 50 * 1 00 
Gerty Overskirt...... ‘esas 30 ‘ 60 
HOnOre Dake iese cvvssuans 50 *§ 1 00 
nies GlOGR icssaascscies 40 * "5 
A" OBO ca cae rdaeeaceu a %5 

O Basques scervsices 1 20 

- Linen Skirt....... 15; > 30 
TAG ADION ss oi ve waists ccs a i) 
Josie AMPON : soon % ces seews 2 2 * 40 
aa RCT en preeres eae i 1 50 
Linen Polonaise........... to 2 1 50 
Lillian Overdress........... 30 ‘* 75 
Marseilles Dress........... 80 ‘* %5 
Nellie Overskirt............ +t Be GO 
Olive Overskirt....... wiecete:. 1 00 
Rowena Casaque........... "5 1 50 
Rosie Polonaise............ $0 “* 70 
Ration Bals. iéivecs0dsa'0% 22 40 * 60 
The “ Clandia”?. iisessecces (fhe 1 50 
** 6 Griselda ’..... rere 50 * 1 00 
oe FRCS  isse tessa ae 1 50 
Winfield Apron ereee eeeeeene 20 ad 40 


WE commence our monthly chat with a 
communication from a subscriber upon 


the subject of mourning. The custom of 


putting on black for deceased friends has 
received a blow lately, from the general 
adoption of black toilets for strect 
wear, which renders it less distinctive. 
In fact, unless crape is worn, black is no 
longer considered mourning : 


“A PLEA For WEARING MOURNING.— 
It has been so much the fashion, of late 
years, for pen and tongue to be used 
against the custom—let me say the almost 
sacred custom—of wearing mourning, 
that one must be bold indeed, to ta e up 
the gauntlet in defenge of sucha cause. 

‘** Now that Fashion herself has chosen 
to dress her devotees in the time-honored 
black—once consecrated to the memory 
of the dead—and has issued her fiat that 
only crape and bombazine shall be the 
distinctive mourning garb, it seems a 
righteous act to plead the cause of the 
down-trodden, abused, and yet to many 
hearts, dear custom. - 

‘“ The grief-stricken heart of man, from 
the earliest ages, has sought consolation 
in the outward manifestations of sorrow. 
The wearing of dark cloth, the sprinkling 
of dust and ashes upon the person, shav- 
ing the head of its ‘crown of glory,’ 
plucking out the beard or neglecting to 
cut it, neglect of the bath and perfumes, 
prostration upon the earth, were ancicnt 
tokens of grief for the departed. 


** Combined with these were the wailing 
of the women, the enforced silence of the 


men, the solemn feast, the use of musical 
instruments—as it may be supposed in 
wild minor dirges—and the cup of conso- 
lation. 

+‘ There were many days—sometimes as 
many as seventy—devoted to the various 
forms of mourning, days in which ‘we 
did eat no pleasant bread.’ 

“The good God, who pitieth his chil- 
dren, did not forbid these evidences of 
distress, save to his anointed priests, 
who, as ministers in his presence, were 
too holy to indulge the promptings of the 
heart. 

‘‘Some have said if respect to the dead 
must be shown by a change of dress. why 
must the appointed color be black, that 
most pernicious dye, since in the East 
red, yellow, blue, subserve the same pur- 


pose. 

** As to this, it may be said, it does not 
indeed matter as to the color, only that 
long established usage has, in all Chris- 
tian countries, made black the most fit- 
ting emblem of woe—a usage which 
might well date from that day in which 
the heavens were hung in blackness, and 
the earth was rent, while the Lord of 
Glory, the King of the Universe, was 
being * bruised for our iniquities.’ 

‘* Another reason why black seems the 
appropriate c lor is its lack of attract- 
iveness. It admits of no showy appenda- 
ges; the most costly dress in black has 
little to catch the roving eye. Therefore, 
it is the color best suited to val the 
wounded heart which finds so little com- 
panionship in the world, and that ever 
shrinks from being drawn out of its hid- 
den recesses. 

‘*The mourning garb only becomes a 
burden, only ceases to be suitable, when 
the wearer, weary of its Lenten bondage, 
sighing for the gayeties of the carnival, 
looks anxiously for the Easter morn that 
permits a return to -the ‘flesh-pots of 
Egypt.’ 

“The roses of Eden could have no charm 
for Eve when her dead Abel lay at her 
feet; the cattle on a thousand hills were 
valueless to Jacob when ‘Joseph was 
not.’ David's crown and kingdom were 
but dust in the balance when Bathsheba’s 
son was dying; and so it must ever 
be tothe end of time. Beauty, wealth, 
glory, have no charms when the heart is 
riven. 

“QO pen, tongue, fashion, spare us the 
somber garb the world loves not, and 
leave to the widow and orphan the crumb 
of comfort the black robe gives in its 
constant reminder of their precious dead ! 

“ G. P.”’ 


‘‘Lucy.”’—White tarlatan would make 
avery suitable bridesmaid’s dress, trim- 
med with pink under the puffing, and pink 
sash. The drefelles should be of tarlatan, 
the overskirt long, and open upon the 
back. An “imitation” handkerchief 
ring and chain would cost you five dol- 
lars. Ribbon sashes are worn more than 
any other. 


“ Lutu.”"—Overskirts are long, but are 
much less worn than they have been. Trim 
your pearl-colored alpaca with garnet 
velvet or satin, and fringe to match the 
material. Our illustrations give all the 
modes of arranging the hair. Consult 
Mrs. Browning, or some other modern 
poet, for lines for an album. “Glen 
Iris,” ‘*Glendale,’ ‘‘ Beach Wood,” 
‘* Wild Wood,” the “ Grove,” the ** Rest"" 
are all pretty names for a country home. 
One of which we attended the christen- 
ing lately was named ‘* Hermon.”’ 


“ InquirER.’’— A hanging basket, a 
light stand for books and a couple of easy 
chairs are the prettiest decorations for a 
bay window. Curtains dividing it from 
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Sweet ber! she evinces 
All the beauty and the grace 


the room would be pretty and effective; 
bat they would be fn the way, and take 
away from the sense of largenesa and 
freedom. Moreover, they would be han- 
dled so much, that they would soon lose 
their béauty. Persian hangings would be 
More snitable than lace. Can not give 
directions for hanging pictures ina par- 
Jor because so much depends upon their 
size, and the arrangement of the roon). 
Small pictures are generally hung low, on 
either side of a large one, or in small 
niches by themeelves. Cord is used, but 
no taascls. The cord should correspond 
with the upholstery or hangings of the 
room. Shades and Jace curtains are used 
with perfect propriety upon the same 
window. When colored cambric is used 
for a trimming, it is stitched on in nar- 
row bands. 


‘“*Mre. H. M. R."—A hair watch-chain 
for a gentleman will cost yon from $10 
to $15; the furnishing of the hair makes 
no difference in the cost. We could pro- 
bably have it made for you, more reason- 
ably than any one else, in New York. 


“MauD AND MaBEL G.""—We should 
advise you both, strongly, to cut your 
hair short, and wear it short for two yeare 
to come; it wilt be convenient at school, 
give you an opportunity for thorough 
washing and brushing, and thoroughly 
restore it, as nothing else will. Horse- 
radish steeped in buttermilk is a remedy 
for freckles and tanning. Rub on gold- 
en ointment at night, and wash off with 
thia decoction in the morning. Felt in 
winter, black or brown straw in summer, 
are appropr’ate school-hats. Hoops are 
worn very small. Young ladies should 
avold placing themegelves under emal| ob- 
ligations to gentlemen, Flirting is al- 
ways fashionable among the unscrupu- 
lous and insincere, and with ench no re- 
cipe is needed for it. Read Shakespeare 
(commencing with Hamlet), Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Dickens, Char- 
lotte Bronté, all the works of Mrs. 
Charles, author of the “Schonberg Cot- 
ta Family ;** Goethe, Miss Mulhback's 
historical novels, and some good histories. 
For modern ideas, read Ruskin, John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer and—Den- 
ogEsT. American ladics do not take 
kindly to colored stockings; fine, un- 
bleached Lisle thread are the favorites in 
snmmer. 


“A.V. B."—Yon can get “ golden oint- 
ment’’ at any first-class drugyist’s. Wear 
your hair loose and flowing; tle it up 
with ribbone, blue, grecn, or white. 


“Mrs. A. R. G.°'—No, you are not en- 
titled to a premium. Make your black 
grenadine into skirt and long Polonaise. 
Onedeep flounce laid in single plaits on 
the skirt; Polonaise quite plain, simply 
finished with deep hem. Body V-shaped, 
finished with a plaiting, sleeves finished 
ditto, ‘I'he Polonaise is looped up at the 
sides In a single deep fold. 


“Kare and Appie."—For your gray 
grenadine, with pink spots, see anewer Lo 
“Mra, A. R.G.” Crape shawls are only 
Wworncnt up, and arranged as tunica and 
overskirts, 


“Mrs. E.0."°—Dick & Fitzgerald, of 
New York, have published a work in 
which directiona for table.ux are includ- 
ed. But they need a little practice to be 
produced effectively. 


“Miss Mary M. L. H."—We do not 
answer mere letters of inquiry by mail. 


“Mrs, R. L.”—You could use your 
black velvet to advantage on the purple 
and white stripe; the rest could hardly 
be made available. The bluc striped 
-goods is what is called * leno.”’ ‘*‘ Ham- 
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burgh ruffling’ means German embroid- 
ery, in bands, which are used for ruffling, 
and which are very serviceable, <Ap- 
pligue lace curtains are much handsomer, 
and more cxpensive than Nottingham 
lace; the latter are principally used for 
bedrooms, but they look very well for 
neat parlors, that are not expensively fur- 
nished. They are not suitable for placing 
over damask; real lace wonld be required 
for suchapurpose, They are used alone, 


with ehades fitted close to the windows.: 


Mount a broad strip of crimson velvet 
paper, striped with gold, upon a piece of 
wood, and you will have a very respect- 
able cornice. 


Nottingham lace curtains cost from $5 
to $20 per window, real (applique) lace, 
from $15 to $150 per window. Fasten 
your hair roll to the front of your head, 
and brush your hair over it. Braid it 
ronnd a small chignon at the back. Send 
your subscription, and you will get a fine 
chromo picture, worth double the cost, 
with the Mazazine, or a magnificent par- 
lor engraving, finished in line and stip- 
ple, which would cost you ten dollars 
elsewhere, as @ premium. With our in- 
ducements to single subscribers, you 
ought to be able to get your sewing-ma- 
chine and dictionary both this year. 


** CouNTRY Gimz,""—It would be a good 
p'an for you to go into some first-class 
house for a year, as an apprentice, and 
afterward work as an “improver,” fora 
year on a emall salary. There are al- 
ready too many young women professing 
to be dressmakers who know nothing of 
it but how to put ina needle, and draw 
it ont again. At fashionable dressmak- 
ing houses in London, girls pay a pre- 
mium of twenty pounds to learn the 
business; then they work two years 
without any remnneration whatever, and 
after that give one year for very small 
pay (five or six shillings per week) as an 
improver. This is hard upon young 
girls; but it saves the public the risk of 
having handsome materials epoiled by 
putting them into the hands of the ig- 
norant and inexperienced. 


“Kare.’—Grisaille poplin, trimmed 
with black velvet, or a jasper serge, made 
into a skirt and Polonaise, and trimmed 
with black velvet, would make a very 
pretty traveling enit for a bride in Octo- 
ber or November. A useful bridal dress 
micht be made of white mohair, trimmed 
with white uncut velvet, with satin folde 
of pipings stitched in, and rich fringe. It 
would form a handeome cvening dress al] 
winter in the country. Brides must wear 
white gloves and white shocs with white 
dresses, Long bridal veils are worn: 
none at all is betterthan a short one. 
Bridesmaids dress in white, t immed 
with colora. The first to kiss and con- 
gratulate the bride, after the minister, 
should be her parents, or nearest rela- 
tives, when there is no bridesmaid. 


‘“* A FRIEND AND SUBSCRIBER.""—Your 
sample is Japanese poplin. Young ladics 
simply give their names upon their call- 
ing cards, Married ladies prefix ** Mrs.” 
before their husband's Christian names, 
unlesa, as is the case with very many, 
they prefer to use theirown. Guipure is 
pronounced gip-pure. Organdy, or-gun- 
dy. Valenciennes, val-en-ce-ennes, 


“ INQUISITIVE."—There is no impro- 
priety, if a lady travels alone, in going to 
the office of a hotel in order to make 
neceseary inquirles. Experience soon 
teaches what to do in ordinary casea— 
the extraordinary ones we are obliged to 
leave to Providence, You seem to have 


done about right in obeying your own 
ideas and instiucts with regard to pro- 


priety. If yourname is npon your trunk, 
it will be sent to your room upon its ar. 
rival at the hotel, and taken from thence, 
and safely carried to the depot when you 
leave, 


* J.C. H.*—$10 is about as small a sum 
as any man would want to pay from being 
rescued from old bachelor-dom. It is as 
small a sum as a respectable clergyman 
would want to receive. Your formula 
would answer very nicely, with the addi- 
tion of the names, 


“Dean Muze. Denwonest.—lst. I have 
handsome crimson merino dress, made 
very plain and full. I wish to change the 
style. How wonld you advise me to make 
it for winter, 80 as to be neat and incx- 
pensive? 

**2d. How make and trim a scarlet 
wool delaine dress for a child one year 
old ? 

“3d. Ifa gentleman asks permission 
of a lady to escort her home after night 
(when the strects are in a bad condition) 
and docs not offer his arm, what would 
you infer from it? 

“dth, What kind of an outside gar- 
ment or wrap should a lady wear who is 
short and fleshy? Minnig G.” 


Ans. ist. Gore it, trim it with doubled- 
standing quillings (single plaited) of the 
saine, and black velvet bows, 

Ql. Gore, and have it stamped, and 
embroid r with white ailk ‘«tar’’ braid. 

38d. That he was cither ivnorant or 
rude. A lone blonse, ora Talma, with a 
corner to throw over the shoulder, 


Tue following letter tolls a story only 
too common: 


‘DEAR Musk. DEMonEst—I have veen 
wishing to write and inclose my subscrip- 
tion moncy for six months past, but, like 
thousands of other dependent wives, have 
had no money, and no means of helping 
myself, Ihave six children, so you may 
imagine my hands are tied; but my hus- 
band is worth probably $250,000, accumn- 
lated since our marriage, fourteen years 
aco. 1 had a gmail fortune from my 
father, Which I placed at my husband's 
disposal, and which was the basis of his 
present prosperity. Now, instead of act- 
ing generously or even justly by me, he 
allows me no regular sum for my wants, 
and will not even give me 80 much as a 
dollar until it suits his pleasure or con- 
venience to do so, Only see how help- 
lesa, honeet-hearted wives have to really 
suffer and spend many sleepless nights 
thinking what way to manage to be for 
the best; it fg often my case, and no 
earthly way to protect myself, unless I go 
home to my father, or apply for work, 
which is impossible with my children. 

“JT heard a gentleman remark, a few 
days ago, if a woman did have equal 
rights, they would soon collect in bar- 
rooms, get to emoking cigars, or be at 
many other evils which they do not now 
practice. Itold him, ‘Women would use 
the same common-sense, and be governed 
by the same good taste that kept them 
from such things now, and it wuuld bea 
good thing if men had a little of both.’ 
He ran his fingers over his head and 
through his whiskers, and said I wanted 
to talk, atall events. Jennie June's talks 
will bother more nen than one might 
think for. IT wish I was acquainted with 
her; I might tell her some things that 
even she, perhaps, docen’t know ; for 
human rivghts is what we all want and 
must have, and the only way to get it is 
to keep on talking in the right way. 
Your ‘protection’ article In the July 
number {3 just the right word in the 
right place. I. for one, could not live If It 
was not for your Maguzine, and the en- 
couraging words that fill its columns, I 


Of a tawny Indian princess, 
With hee brightly glowing face. 


have taken it for six years, and it {s the 
only Mavazive I enjoy reading. I often 
feel as if Iconld run a business of some 
kind, if Tonly had a chance; but here I 
am tied down—my only hope to make 
wnmy children happy and see them pros- 
per; ‘tis aa far as my mind sees before 
me at present, Your friend, 
“Mrs. ri 


“Ina H.,"’ Mass.—There is no redress 
for a girl who, to use a plain but some- 
what course expression, is jilted by a 
man. In fact, her own feeling onght to 
be one of thorouch contempt and thank- 
fulness for having escaped him—and so 
it would be, if girla were more independ- 
ent, stood more upon the dignity of their 
womanhood, thought a little less of the 
doubtful honor of being wives, and a lit- 
tle more of the certain credit of being 
good and useful women, No girl ought 
to tolerate for a moment this sentimental 
lovemaking on the part of a man. 

If he really loves and wishes to marry 
her, ehe will goon know it; if he is unde- 
cided, or wishes to ainnse himself by a 
sentimental flirtation, she had better 
cease thinking of him as a possible lover 
at once, and preserve her own dlenity 
and eclf-respect by putting him upon the 
footing of an acquaintance, and nothing 
more. 

Men feel so sure of obtaining any girl 
to whom they choose to throw a handker- 
chicf, that a simple act, prompted by a 
fecling of genuine womanly pride and 
relf- respect, has esometimes surprised 
them eo munch as to bring them to the 
point, and made them feel love, where 
before they only experienced donbting 
admiration, Girls must remember that 
it je they themselves who must be the 
guardians of their own honor. 


“A.M. B.”. -Lambert & Co,, 104 Frank- 
lin Street, New York City, will furnish 
exactly what you want. 


“RE. B. L.”’—Your traveling-suit should 
consist of a skirt and Polonaise, the latter 
long, full at the back, caught up and 
drawn back from the front in a loose 
fold; wide ribbon sash, no panier, Trim- 
ming, flat, single plaiting of the material, 
or cross-cut folds, headed by a doubled 
quilling of the material. 


‘Mattize."—Your eketches would not 
be available for our columns. The only 
way to get them printed in book form, 
would be to collect them and submit 
them toa publisher foringpection. Ifhe 
was willing to publish them at all, he 
would give you @ per centage on each 
book sold, and take the risk; or he would 
require yon to pay the costs, and give 
him a certain portion of the profits. 

“Dean Mure. Dewonest—What does 
the pliraze * Dressing St. Catharine's hair’ 
mean? I heard it used in a mixed com- 
pany the other evening, and was unable 
to discoverits application. 

“JTGNORAMUS." 

It is a French phrase. applied to single 
women. An unmarricd woman {ja popu- 
larly eaid to have devoted her life to 
dressing St. Catharine’s hair, the patron 
saint of old maids. 

“Country Frienp.’—Wedding gifts 
are sent go that they will arrive the even- 
ing before or in the morning of the day 
ofthe wedding. This gives an opportu. 
nity for their arrangement and display. 


——————-—-@ @ O———————— 


A FRENCH wit was once heard 
to say he couli tell the rank of a 
Jady by the hem of her skirt! The 
boast was not so exaggerated as it 
seems, for n lady is always known 
by the details of her dress, which 
are faultless. 
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OUR SUMMER RESORTS. 


SARATOGA. 


Tus gayest and most delightful 
of American watering-places has 
this season experienced a revival 
of that prosperity which the burn- 
ing of the old Congress Hotel, and 
other calamities, seemed fot a time 
to haveendangered. The Congress 
Hotel, under the name of Congress 
Hall, has been rebuilt in magnifi- 
cent style, and the “Union” en. 
larged to a capacity for accommo- 
dating eighteen hundred guests. 
The smaller hotels have also been 
refitted and filled with guests, and 
even the boarding-houses crowded 
to such an extent, that many have 
had to lodge out, in the small 
houses around, the persons to 
whom they could only give table- 
room. 

There is abundant reason for this 
success in the fact that Saratoca is 
the nearest and most available in- 
land watering-place to New York 
City, and contains all the attrac- 
tions of air, location, mineral wa- 
tera, and established facilities for 
enjoyment. It is not a cool place 
in summer, but the air is high and 
dry, and the heat is Jess enervating 
than in lower atmospheres. 

The waters, moreover, are strong- 
ly tonic, as well as cleansing and 
purifying to the entire system, and 
combine so much variety, that al- 
most all persons are benefited by 
their use. 

There are many Springs, but the 
most famous are “Congress,” the 
“High Rock,” the “Columbian,” 
the “ Washington,” the “Star,” and 
the ‘“ Excelsior.” The “ Haw- 
thorne” is a new spring, the pro- 
perties of which are same as those 
of the Congress, but said to be 
much stronger. The High Rock is 
in reality better than either, but is 
not so much visited by the crowd, 
because of its want of contiguity to 
the leading hotels. It is so highly 
valued, however, by those who are 
acquainted with its virtues, that 
they willingly take a little longer 
walk in order to reach it, and feel 
well repaid by the beauty of the 
scene which awaits them, and the 
pleasure of the draught from the 
bubbling, sparkling spring. 

High Rock Spring is remarkable 
no less for the purity and strength 
of its water than for its retentive 
power. It might be called Adam’s 
champagne. It is the only Sara- 
toga water that retains its virtues 
in bottles, and which it is a plen- 
sure to drink away from the 
springs. For this reason its sale 
and transportation have been posi- 
tively enormous within the past 
few years. 
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The method of drinking the wa- 
ters of Saratoga is to go to either 
the High Rock, Congress or Haw- 
thorne spring, sometimes all three, 
and drink one or more glasses of 
each before breakfast, finishing 
with a walk in Congress Park. 
Then home to breakfast with a 
tremendous appctite. 

About twelve or one o'clock, a 
glass from one of the iron springs 
may be taken, “Columbian,” or 
“ Washinton,” and another glass 
or part of a glass, before tea. The 
laxative waters, however, should 
only be taken in the morning. 

Very many persons fail to get 
the good they might out of Sara- 
toga, by the absurd way in which 
they drink and eat. Sometimes 
they drink in enormous quantities, 
sometimes they derange the stom. 
ach by drinking all day. Then 
they indulge to the full a fondness 
for good eating, and, trusting to 
the action of the water, eat a kind 
and quantity of food that would be 
suicide at home. 

To give the water, the air, and 
change of living all the chances, 
diet, for the first few days at least, 
should be rather restricted, and, 
when the stomach becomes toned 
up and invigorated, food in larger 
amounts and of richer quality can 
be taken without difficulty. 

Saratoga is not by any means 
the resort for the merely fast and 
fashionable, as some people think. 
On the contrary, we do not know 
of any watering-place that attracts 
so large a number of clergymen, 
and of quiet, refined, intelligent 
people, of all shades of opinion. 

The hotels are numerous, but 
each has its specialty. The Union 
is the. most popular, people are 
more at home there. It is most spa- 
cious, has shade, and fine grounds, 
more freedom and less convention- 
ality than others. There also more 
special efforts made for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the guests. 

The Congress is said to be “old 
fogy.” It iscertainly stiff, and there 
is a want of freedom which is felt 
by young people more than by the 
staid old governors and middle- 
aged matrons who compose the 
majority of the guests. The Clar- 
endon is quiet and aristocratic ; the 
Columbian is pious, and there are 
others of a semi-medical character, 
which monopolize the invalids. 

The life may be as quiet as in 
the most secluded house, and it 
may be as gay as the most invet- 
erate lover of excitement could 
desire, At the large hotels, the 
ladies, and many of the gentlemen, 
generally assemble on the broad 
piazzas, on the shady side of the 
house, after breakfast, chat, listen 


to the band which plays from ten 
to twelve, A. M., and the ladies do 
a little fancy work. 

Dinner is at two o'clock, and after 
dinner comes a drive to “ Moon’s,” 
then tea, and dressing for the eve- 
ning, which winds up witha hop, or 
a ball. 

The music, and the wide space 
given to piazzas, corridors, and 
grounds are among the greatest at- 
tractions of Saratoga hotel life. 
The children enjoy the space, and 
grow fat and happy as young birds ; 
ladies sit in the shade, and enjoy 
the pleasant siglits and sounds, re- 
lieved for a brief space of the cares 
and worries of house-keeping ; and 
the young people flirt and dance, 
as young people do everywhere. 

Of the drives, there is only one 
that possesses any special interest, 
and that is to Moon’s Lake-House, 
distant about three miles. It is a 
most charming location ; the house, 
with its wide breezy piazza, lying 
upon the bank of the prettiest lake 
in the world, and the sloping cov- 
ered with fine old trees, intersected 
by winding paths to the lake, to 
the artificial fish-ponds, and other 
attractions of the vicinity. 

“Moon's ’ is famous for its fried 
potatoes, which are the specialty 
of the vicinity, and papers of this 
rather singular delicacy are not un- 
frequently carried away as souven- 
irs. Nowhere else inthe world have 
they ever been produced in such per- 
fection. The French quarter their 
fried potatoes; Moon slices them 
so thinly that they are transparent. 
and fries them so that they retain 
their delicacy of color, yet are ex- 
ceedingly crisp and tender. 

The formula is this: The pota- 
toes are first peeled, and put in ice- 
water several hours; then they are 
taken out, sliced with a machine, 
and thrown into pounded ice, to be 
kept until wanted. When requir- 
ed, they are taken out carefully, and 
quickly wiped dry upon a napkin, 
and thrown into boiling lard. 
When done, they are taken out 
witha skimmer, ealt sprinkled over 
them, and shakenina sieve. They 
are then ready to serve. 

An American gentleman once 
gave this formula to the chef of a 
Russian prince, who had _ been 
brought in, as is the custom, to re- 
ceive the congratulations of a dis- 
tinguished company on the success 
of his achievements. On a subse- 
quent occasion a dish, labeled 
“Saratoga potatoes,” was produced ; 
but these tothe genuine, to Moon's, 
were like Hyperion to a satyr, ora 
satyr to Hyperion. 

“Young Moon’s ”—which isa near 
branch of the family tree, formed, 
in fact, by the marriage of a young 


And her clear and tinkling — 
Are by gausy vapore kissed 


Moon with Miss French, a village 
belle and beauty—has this year di- 
vided the honors with the old Lake 
House, and proved its claim to the 
succession by its skillful prepara- 
tion of the favorite dish. 

Young Moon's is only a stone's 
throw from the old house, so that 
visitors to one generally go for a 
change to the other, while the 
young people like to obtain a 
glimpse of the young and pretty 
mistress of the establishment. This 
is only occasional, for there is a 
baby, and the prospect is of an un. 
interrupted succession in the line of 
Moons. ; 

It has been very generally re- 
marked that less extravagance in 
dress appears in Saratoga this 
season than any summer before, 
when the number of visitors was so 
large. Short suits in washing 
materials presented irresistible at- 
tractions, and ladies wore them and 
left their long trains in their trunks, 
because they were “comfortable.” 
Perhaps the heat had something to 
do with it; at any rate, rarely be- 
fore hag so sensible a style of dress 
prevailed in a place that has the 
reputation of going such lengths 
in foolish extravagance. 
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MME. DEMOREST AND HER NEW 
TEA COMPANY. 


Tue following are some of the com- 
ments of the press upon this new enter- 
prise, which our readers will see, from the 
letter Which we eubjoin from the travel- 
ing partner in the firm, is now become an 
established fact: 

A new firm, composed of two ladics, 
has Jately been formed for the purpose of 
importing tea d rect from China, upon a 
larger ecale than has ever yet been done, 
and also upon such terms as to secure a 
monopoly of thetrade. Mme. Demorest's 
name hag already been mentiored in con- 
nection with the enterprise, and her long 
and successful experience affords a gnar- 
antee which hardly admits of doubt as to 
the ultimate result of the undertaking. 
Her colleague is a maiden lady of mature 
years and ripe discretion, whose immense 
fortune haa been made solely by her own 
shrewdness, industry, business tact, and 
management. For years she has been 
one of the largest real estate operators in 
New York City, and has the confidence 
of some of the wisest and soundest of our 
business men. The new firm commence 
with a capital of half a million, and Miss 
K. is already on her way to China (via 
San Francisco), where she intends to 
make an attempt to explore the interior, 
and sclect better brands of tea than are 
usually sent to this country. The first 
cargo of sclected tea is expected to arrive 
before Christmas, and will be consigned 
to Mme. Demorest, who is the resident 
and representative New York partner.— 
Naw York World. 

AMERICAN WOMEN GOING INTO 
THE WHOLESALE TEKA BUSINESS. 


The American tea trade is threatencd 
with a monopoly bya firm of ladies, Un- 
der our new regime woman has resolved 
she will no lonzer be only a tea-drinker ; 
she aspires to be a tea 
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Mest September! when the farmer, 
Gilad and thankful, views his crope— 
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Yellow corn. in husken armor, 


Wheat and rye, with bearded tops. = 


Madame Demorest, the Sorosian and 
queen fashionist, bas formed a copart- 
nership with a lady whose name (not yet 
permitted to be made public) is a syn- 
onyme for practical good sense and suc- 
ceas in large financial operations. She, 
like the Madaine. is enthusiastic in her 
desire to establish a mammoth woman's 
importing and wholesale businces, em- 
ploying women in all its offices and 
branches. She brings into the enterprise 
an immense capital and unbounded busi- 
ness experience, acquired by her personal 
attention to previous financial opcrations 
all over the United States. i‘ 

When the combined talent of these two 
enterprising ladies shall be bronght to 
bear upon the tea trade and the interests 
of their sex, results of a marked charac- 
ter may be expected. Madame Demor- 
est'’s colleague will proceed direct to 
Canton. Here she will take up her resi- 
dence among the Celestials, and become 
celeatialized as far as possible. 

She will purchase tea in the country, 
and thas identify her interesta with the 
worshipers of Confucius. Whether she 
will convert the Mandarins to progress- 
ive American ideas or not, is to be seen. 
As she isa singie lady, she may induce 
one at least to become a Christian, and 
give up eating rats and puppies. From 
her residence in Canton she, with her 
numerous agents, will make canvassing 
excursions all over the Celestial Empire, 
and in person purchase the tea from the 
producers themeelves on their own 
‘* chops.” 

The teas will be shipped from Canton 

under her superintendence, aseisted by 
her lady officials. She will doubtless 
permit the rougher and sterner sex to 
ladé the vessels that transport the pre- 
clous cargoes, and man and command 
them. But this is by no means certain. 
Perhaps some “‘argosies of magic sail,” 
steered by inspired sirens such as manned 
St. Ursula's wondrous bark, may come 
‘‘dropping down with costly bales’ into 
the port of Gotham. Madame Demorest 
is to be the recciver at this port, and the 
chief of the two large warehouses, one up 
and the other down town, where the teas 
are to be etored. She will bring her im- 
menesc business experience and acquain- 
tance to bear npon the business in Amer- 
ica. She will direct the hundreds of 
young ladies who will act as canvassers 
and agents for the firm all over the 
United States, and will occasionally visit 
Liverpool, London, and Enropean porta. 
Her versatile genius, in the mean time, 
will not disdain to give an occasional im- 
petus to her fashion emporium, which, 
however, will be mainly under the direc- 
tion of her two accomplished sisters, the 
Misses Curtis—Mme. Demorest still pre- 
siding in the department of art and 
design. ; 
- The ladies of the new tea firm express 
the most unbounded confidence in the 
success of their enterprise. They base 
their hopes, not only on the capital of 
@500,000 at their command, but also upon 
the fact that the business is peculiarly 
suitable for women in all its details, and 
its purauit calculated to do more than any 
undertaking of the period to enlarge the 
sphere of woman's influence, and increase 
her means of remunerative employment, 
—New York Sun. 


WOMAN'S LATEST AND GREATEST 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


Whether there is any truth in the gen- 
eral assertion or not, women cet the credit 
of drinking most of the tea imported. 
Under the circumstanaes, there is no 
reason why they should not bave seme of 
the profits accruing therefrom, and two 


of our most enterprising business women, 
taking this view of the matter, have al- 
ready started an enterprise which outdoes 
all others in its originality and the mav- 
nitude of its proportions. 

This is no less an undertaking than the 
importation of tea, purchased directly 
from the raisers or produccrs. 

It is well known that, with one or two 
exceptions, none of our large tea mer- 
chants import their own tea; and even 
the agents of those firms who do, confine 
their operations exclusively to the coast 
towns of China, purchasing their supplies 
from the agents for the plantations with- 
out secing the crops. But this new firm 
having seen great room for improve- 
ment in this particular, one of the 
parties, a lady well known in business 
circles, has already started for China, via 
San Francisco, with the intention of pur- 
chasing the tea herself directly from the 
plantations in the interior, and where, it 
is said, no foreigners, excepting mission- 
aries, and only a few of those, have ever 
penetrated. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
lady (who prefera for the prescat to re- 
main incognita) knows that there is no 
such word as ‘' fail”? in her vocabniary, 
and that she never really set her mind 
to an enterprise that she did not carry 
through, and has acquired her large capi- 
tal by her own personal exertions. 

The other partner is Mme. Demorest, a 
lady wh se name is a household word in 
every family throughout the country, and 
a synonym for untiring energy and genn- 
ine enterprise. As they have capital fully 
sufficient to carry ont their projects, it is 
their intention to employ only women in 
all their operations—canvassing, selling, 
and, in fact, in every department of the 
business that a woman can possibly fill, 
rendering it essentially a woman's busi- 
ness. 

Their projected system of operations is 
nearly perfected, showing a thorough 
business tact in all of its details. The tea 
is to be purchased on the plantation by 
the partner resident in China, put up in 
packages of various sizes, on which will 
be stamped their trade-mark, and sold to 
the consumer in the original packages. 
The tea will be of the very Dest spccics, 
and being under constant eupervision 
from the time it is picked, there can be 
no possible chance of adulteration. 

Many a lady, and many a gentleman, 
too, if he will be frank enonzh to own it, 
will yet thank these enterprieing female 
pioneers for the best cup of really pure 
and unadulterated tca that they have ever 
tasted. 

It is expected that the firet importation 
will arrive about Christmas, when we 
may anticipate a general tea-drinking to 
celebrate the progre:s of woman's enter- 
prise and determination. — New York 
Democrat. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE. 


Ong of the most significant signs of the 
times ie the projected cstablishment of a 
Woman's Tea Company, in contradiastinc- 
tion to the many “great ** men tea com- 
panics, which have, of late years, obtained 
almost a monopoly of the trade. The en- 
terpriee is the work of the well-known 
Mme. Demorest, whose name is almost 
& synonym with succees, and Miss 
K., a lady of great business ability 
and experience, who has made an im- 
menee fortune by her own unaided efforts, 
and is known in real estate circles as one 
of the largest and ehrewdest operators in 
New York city. Miss K. etarted a few 
days ago for China (ria Omaha and San 
Francisco), where she intends immedi- 
ately to cominence opérations on a large 


ecale. Inetead of sitting down here and 
buying poor tea at a high price from some 
house already established in the China 
trade, as our ‘*grcat*’ tea companies do, 
they intend to explore the iuterior of 
China to secure better brands of tea 
than have ever been seen here, and selling 
these as low as the ordinary refuse stuff 
that is palmed off upon ‘us, and eecure a 
monopoly of the trade, at cast with all the 
lovers of good tea. The first lot of prime 
tea is expected to arrive here in four or 
five months, and will be consigned to 
Mme. Demorest, who is the resident New 
York partner, and who, as soon as plans 
are complete, intends to organize on a 
grand scale. The different brands are, it 
is understood, to be submitted to Sorosis 
on their arrival, who will test their 
quality and pronounce upon their merits. 


—New York Glove. 


MADAME DEMOREST’S TEA HOUSE 
IN PEKIN. 


MapameE Demonest's colleague in the 
tea trade left New York for China, ria San 
Francisco, yesterday. The women have 
determined to have their first cargo in the 
New York market by Chrietmas. Sorosis 
is preparing for a magnificent tea party at 
that time. ‘* Ladies only” are to be 
present. The Celestial beveracc is to be 
prepared by gentle hands, served by the 
fairer sex, and sipped only by lips above 
which no mustache ever sprouted.—New 
York Sun. 


Tue following letter, received latcly 
from our * colleague,’* was written upon 
her firat arrival in San Francisco. We 
are quite of her opinion that there is no 
reason why women should not engage in 
pleasant and lucrative business as well as 
men, and we hope, before the year is out, 
to atart a few at least on the high road to 
fortune, by sending them ont as ayvents 
and saleswomen for the New York Wo- 
man's Tea Company. 


“San FRANctisco, July, 1870. 

“My Dear MapAme—I arrived here 
last evening. I am at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel; shall remain here while in the city, 
or till the steamer sails for China. I have 
made arrangements with the proprietor of 
this house, Mr. Tottan, formerly from 
New Hampshire, to give the members of 
Mme. Demorest’s Tea Club the same 
rights and privileges that he docs men. 
and not. charge us any more. I like him 
very much, and his splendid hotel also. 
He is dieposed to do every thing in his 
power to help women. I am now going 
to call on all onr great men who deal 
in China, &c., and tell them about the 
business we are engaced in. 

**T went down to Salt Lake City. I 
don't know how to describe it; itis ina 
valley, surrounded by high monntaina, 
the tops covered with snow. Through 
all the streets ron etreams of water for 
irrigating and domestic purposes. I ar- 
rived there Saturday night, went to the 
Tabernacle and heard Brigham Young 
preach on Sunday. Monday, most all of 
Utah wae ont celebrating the Fourth of 
July. Of all the people you ever raw! 
Take the immigrants from Castle Garden, 
and ship them ont here, and then go to 
Yankee-land and pick out a lot of clock- 
peddlers and preachers for Icadere, and 
then you have got tbe inhabitants of Utah 
and Salt Lake City. 

**It wonld be a good plan for you to 
come here for ideas; you will find the 
different etyles, from Adamdown. Grags- 
hoppers, I think, will clear Salt Lake out 
this year; the air is fullof them. Most 
every green tree in Young's garden was 


eaten up. I never saw so many in my 
life. 

‘The most interesting place I have seen 
on my route are the little dog towns. 
For hundreds of miles all you could eee is 
a barren desert, inhabited with no earthly 
thing but little dogs about the size of our 
equirrels. I passed by one of their cities 
ae larze as New York; bnt the most of 
them are small villages—look like small 
mounds; entranceonthetop. When the 
cars are passing they will run out and sit 
up on their hind legs and look at you for 
& moment, and run beck. There is no 
water near them; they live on wild serge 
brush roots; they have subterranean pas- 
rages from one house to another. Miners 
tell me they have dug for wecks to find 
out their habits and if any other creature 
lived with them, and have found emall 
owls about the size of a robin, and rattle- 
snakes in their homes. Allappcarto live 
happy together under-ground. 

‘*I will bring home rome views of the 
places I have passed through, like Web- 
er’s Cafion, Devil's Gate, Echo Cafion, 
Humboldt’s, &c., and a great many 
other ‘laces too wonderful to describe. 
Ido not sce why women can't do busi- 
ness and travel as well as men. The 
idea of men living on all the Inxuries, 
traveling and scciug the beauties of 
this beautiful world, and women _ re- 
maining at home! I only hope, Madame 
Demorest, your Club will be able to give 
business to thoueands of women who will 
make it pay to travel over this same road. 
I will write you ayain before I embark for 
China. Yours truly, 8. A. K.” 


ScanDAL.—Scandal is a bit of false 
money, and he who pagees it frequently is 
as bad as he who originally utters it. 


WINDFALLS.—‘‘ It ig an fll wind that 
blows nobody good.’ However londly it 
may roar, however flercely it may hurl its 
unseen bolts, however wildly it may 
sweep on in its mad course, it will cast 
windfalla—in the common metaphorical 
sense of the word—at the feet of some 
one. This we know to be the case with 
the literal storm. Thongh it may ship- 
wreck the voyager and blow down the 
house, it is cffecting also great atmoephe- 


ric changes upon which the health of. 


nations depends. 


SEEING OURSELVES.—The hunchback 
does not sce his own hunch. but he eces 
clearly the hunc’ of another hunchback. 
Therefore, it ia well to know what there 
is at yonr own back before we ventare to 
laugh behind the backs of others. 


CHARITY AND Mercy.—Children should 
be inured as early as possible to acts of 
charity and mercy. Constantine, as soon 
as hie son could write, employed his hand 
in writing pardons, and delichted in con- 
veying through his mouth all the favors 
he granted. 

ANNA GARESCHNA, oO young girl at Kieff, 
in Russia, rescned recently seven chil- 
dren from a burning honuge which none of 
the firemen dared to enter. The emperor, 
upon hearing of her heroism, sent her a 
thousand silver roubles, and the empress 
presented her with a valuable necklace. 

AIM NOT TOO HiGH, NOR SINK Too Low. 
—Climb not too high. lest you fall; nor 
lie on the ground, lest you be trampled 
on. Consider yourself as safest when 
your own legs bear you. 


oy 
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Cool September! breezes, moaning, 
Through the quiet woodlands steal ; 


American Piano Trade.—A 
number of the daily jonrnals have been 
giving some statements from the Internal 
Revenue returns of the leading Piano 
firms in this country. A similar statement 
was published three years ago, and the 
comparison sows a remarkable growth 
in this particular branch of manufacture, 
which certainly seems to be less liable 
than many other enterprises to serious 
and damaging fluctuations. Its increase 
has been steady and uniform. We take 
the returns of 1£66 and 1869, which show 
an increase as follows: 


Weber, New York, - - 206 percent. 
Hallet & Davis, Boston, 47° 
Steck, New York,- - - 45 “% %& 
Decker, New York, - - 47 “ * 
Emerson, Boston, - - 44 ‘ &* 
Haines, New York, - - 40 “ “& 
Chickering, Boston,- - 2 “ ‘§ 
Steinway, New York, - 20 “ “ 
Knabe, Baltimore, - - 4 % & 


This comparison shows that the averace 
increase is about 45 per cent. except that 
of Steinway an. Chickering, whose gales 
were then large, and that Weber's sales 
tnereased 206 per cent. in three years. 
Weber's return in 1866 was $72,421, and 
in 1 69, $221,444; a rapid growth, which 
{g unparalleled in the history of Piano 
Making in thia country, or in Europe. 


Tue following extracts are made from 
the appendix to the new edition of Mrs. 
Croly’s Cookery Book: 

There are some of the favorite dishes 
of well-known persons: 

President Grant is said to be very fond 
of scrambled eggs and fried ham: but 
this must be cut thin and crisply frizzled 

Louis Napoleon has an inordinate lik- 
ing for chocolate. He hasa cup of choco- 
late served him while in his bath-tub 
every morning; and during the war in 
Italy, hefore, during, and after the battle 
of Solferino—a period covering three days 
—he ate nothing but common cake choco- 
late. He had a package of it in his hols- 
ters. 

Victoria relishes boiled mutton and 
caper sauce. Has a hearty meal of it 
every day at 2 o'clock, when she sits 
down with her children. Never eats any- 
thing at state banquets, because ehe dines 
80 heartily off mutton at 2 that she bas 
no a,petite left. Also, very fond of a 
cup of tea. During one of her visits to 
the camp at Aldershott, she went and 
peeped in at the tent of a nameless youne 
officer, and asked him if he had any tea. 
Ie handed her his caddy, and she went 
in and drew it herzclf. 

Princess of Prussia—Victoria's eldest 
daughter —is, it is reported, so extremely 
fond of ice cream that she has injured 
her health by over-indulgence in her fa- 
yorite dish. 

Euzenic, French Empress, of all things 
relishea an omelet with onions. This is 
due to her Spanish taste, which often 
shows itself very strongly in sometimes 
not very admirable ways, as, for instance, 
she adores the brutal excitement of the 
bull-fight. 

Patti worships boiled maccaroni, with 
tomato sauce. Rossini, the composer, 
firet gave her the taste for this, being 
himself a euperb cook; he often prepared 
it for her bird-like palate, 

Louis XII., when he {invaded Italy, 
made many cooks prisoners; many of 
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their good dishes we etill enjoy. Em- 
perors may perish, the /fricassee will sur- 
vive. 

From the days of Leo X. we have the 
Sricandeau—that delicious dish of veal— 
larded, spiced, and surround: d by veget- 
ables, carrots, onions, and pareley. It 
was slowly steamed, and served with 
Macedonian sance. 

To this period of luxury we are indebt- 
ed also for the introduction of forks. 


Pickiina.—One gallon of vinegar, ten 
pounds of sugar, boiled together and 
skimmed for aryrup. Use whole cloves, 
mace, or spices to the taste. One ponnd 
and cight ounces of fruit (pears, peaches, 
crab-apples, etc.) to a quart bottle; cover 
the fruit with the syrup; heat eight or 
ten minutes after the water in which the 
bottles are placed boils; cork and seal. 


Our contributor writes: ‘‘ I am sorry 
Ican not give the weight of sugar to be 
used in preserving. We have no rule for 
the wright of sugar; we use instead a 
eaccharometer for determining the den- 
sity of the syrup—an instrument casily 
procured, and much more convenient 
than the process of weighing.” 


For PReEsERVING PINE-APPLE. — Onc 
pound six ounces of pine-apple to a quart 
bottle; syrup twenty degrecs density. 
Cook cight minutes after the water in 
which the bottles are placed boils. Cork 
and seal, Of course, boil and skim the 
syrup before covering the fruit. 


Sweet CHERRIEs.—One pound and a 
half of cherries to a quart bottle; syrup 
nineteen degrees density. Tart cherries 
require stronger syrup. Follow above 
directions for boiling, &c. 


RagPBERRIES.—One pound nine ounces 
of berries to a quart bottle; syrup twen- 
ty-four degrees. 


PLuMs.—One pound eight ounces toa 
quart; syrup twenty-six degrees density 
for green and yellow gage; twenty-eight 
degrees for blue plums. 

PEACHES.—One pound and ahalf toa 
quart; eyrup twenty-two degrees den- 
sity. Pears the sanre. 


CANNED ToMATOES.--Scald and skin 
the tomatoes; drain off all the juice. 
Fill the can till it weighs two pounds. 
Add one large table-spoonful of syrup, 
made in the following manner: To one 
gallon of water one pound and a half of 
salt; the same of suzar. Seal the cans; 
boil thirty minutes. Take them from 
the waler; open the vent for the escape 
of the yas, and seal again. 


ANOTHER RECIPE FOR CooKING Toma- 
TOES.—Cook the tomatoes in an enamel- 
cd kettle ten to fifteen minutes. Take 
the bottles from hot water; fill them. 
Use the same allowance of syrup to a 
quart. Cork and seal while the bottles 
are hot. 


BreaD.—SoaK one cake of ‘Twin 
Brothers’ new vegetable dry hop yeast" 
in a small quantity of water until dis- 
solved. Adda pint of water slightly 
warm: stir in flonr until very thick, and 
alow it to remain over night. Heat a 
quart of milk to the temperature of one 
hundred and thirty degrees Fahrenheit; 
stir in a quart of flour and the yeast; 
mix thoroughly. When done, eprinkle 
on flour; when sufficiently light, the 
flour will be cracked on the top of the 
doug’. When light, mix in flour enough 
to mold it casily. Mold from five to 
ten minutes. Let it rise, and mold again. 
When rieen the third time, send to the 
oven, Bake one hour. 

A. T. Stewart's Rick Puppmne.—Mr. 
Stewart is very simple in his tastes. He 
generally eats a cup of Indian meal gruel 
first thing in the morning, and prefers 


chicken fricassee and plain rice pudding 
to any other dinner, the year round. For 
his rice pudding, take half a cup of best 
rice, wash in several waters, and put it 
into a quart of new milk, with sugar to 
taste, a picce of butter the size of an Eng- 
lish walnut, broken up into emall bits, 
and a littlenutmeg. Bake inaslack oven 
for two hours. 


A.T. STEWART'S CHICKEN FRICAS8EE.— 
Boil a pair of young chickens, skin them, 
and cut them up fine. Take the water in 
which they have been boiled, (there should 
be only very little) mix a dessert-spoonful 
of butter with the same of flour, add three 
spoonfuls of veal gravy and three of 
cream, mix all well together, add to it the 
broth, and let it come to a boil. Season 
to taste with pepper and salt, then throw 
in the chicken. Let it boil a few min- 
utes, then serve with the accompaniments 
of jelly and plain boiled rice. 


Mug. Demworest’s Favorite INDIAN 
HUcCKLEBERRY PuppDING.—Stir into a 
quart of boiling milk enough meal to make 
a moderately etiff batter. Add a couple of 
beaten eggs, a little salt, a emall cup of 
finely chopped suct, a little molasees, and 
a quart of huckleberries. Boil two hours 
in a bag, leaving room to ewell. Serve 
with a rich liquid sauce. 


Mr. D.'s Favorite Fruit Luncy.— 
Peel a large red banana, and slice it into 
a quart of new milk. Adda little pulled 
French roll and a pint of large red Ant- 
werp raspberries. 


ANGIE’s LEMONADE.—Peel a juicy pine- 
apple, and slice it into a large bow! or 
pitcher. Add to it a lump of clear ice, 
the juice of six Jemons, and three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf sugar. Let this stand 
half an hour, then add three pints of water 
gradually, stirring all the time. Serve 
with a slice of pineapple in cach tumbler. 


MAYOUNAISE SAUCE FOR CHICKEN OR 
LoBSTER SALAD, ALA DELMONICO.—Break 
the yolks of three eggs into a salad bow], 
add a little salt and white pepper, stir 
with a@ wooden spoon with the right 
hand, while with the left you add very 
gradually about half a bottle of oil; add 
about two spoonfuls of vinegar (more or 
less accordffig to its strength), and add 
pepper and ealt to your taste. This 
sauce must be very smoothly blended—if 
not sufficiently so, add a few drops of 
fresh water; if theh it will not blend 
smoothly, add dy degrees the yolk of an- 
other egg. Roast or boil one or more 
chickens; when sufficiently done, remove 
the flesh from the wings and legs, cut in 
slices, and season with galt, pepper, and 
vinegar. When you make a chicken 
mayouneise, place tlic fowl on a dish, cut 
in ten pieces, garnished with leek and 
hard ecgga, olives, capera, &c. If itisa 
chicken salad mayounaise, cut the 
chicken in dice, season with the salad in 
a bowl, cover with mayounaise, and adorn 
with leeks, eggs, olives, capers, &c. 


LOBSTER, A LA CORDELAISE— Delmoni- 
co’s Receitpt.—Cut onions and carrots into 
emall dice, and fry lightly in beef marrow 
and oil. Divide a lobster into six, each 
claw into two piecea; add these to the 
vegetables, with half a bottle of good 
white wine, a@ little garlic, and some 
parsley. Boil on a quick fire until reduced 
to a rauce; season highly and serve, 
(This may be thickened with Spanish 
gance or velonte.) 


Spaniew SAUCE, A LA DELMONICO.— 
Brown some flour in butter, moisten with 
water or stock, add vegetables, ench as 
carrots, tomatoes, &c., and a well-washed 
knuckle of veal. Cook two hours, then 
strain firet through a colander, then 
through muslin, 


While the dying insects, droning, 
Every sharpened repbyr feel. 


OUR BEAUTIFUL PIC-NIC PICTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY ROCK- 
WOOD, AND GIVEN AS A 
PREMIUM TO EACH 
SUBSCRIBER. 


TueEse large photographs of the Pic- 
nic Picture, size 18 by 22 inches, or about 
three times the size of our Magazine, and 
half the size of the engraving, mounted 
and ready for framing, we propose to rive 
as a premium to each subscriber. The 
photographs have 4]l the beauty aud bril- 
liancy of the stecl engraving, with the 
added delicacy, fineness and artistic effect 
imparted by the photographic process— 
apicture which will prove a continual 
source of satisfaction and delight in an 
artistic point of view. The photographic 
picture is net designed to dieplace the 
engraving, but subscribers may take their 
choice. They are richly worth $25, and, 
in an artistic sense, are aa near perfec- 
tion as it is- possible for a picture to be. 


———_* 4 o—_—__—_—_ 


Amounts of $3 or Iess can be sent in 
United States currency, inclosed ina let- 
ter, Our arrangements with the Post- 
office render it scarcely possible that any 
loss should occur. 

Larger sums may be more securely sent 
by money order, or in a recistered letter; 
or, youn can secure a draft, which fs easily 
obtained by taking your money to a bank 
in the place of your residence, and they 
will give you a draft on some bank in 
New York, payable to the order of W. 
Jennings Demorest. Noone can obtain 
the money on an order or draft withont 
our cndorsement. 

Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 
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FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE are now just about 5.000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
include all the various kinds of newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

Out of this 5,000 there are only about 25 
that have the circulation of DEMor:sT’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, not more than 2 
that have the number of yearly subscri- 
bers, and not one of ali of them that has 
as inany first-class readers, and the only 
one with an equal circulation that has 
been established as long as ours which 
has increased during the last ycar. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


OrDINARY paves, 75 centa per Jine solid 
agate space. Four lines or less, $3. Page 
next to reading mattcr, $1 per line. Busi- 
ness Notices, xolid agate apace, $1.25 per 
line. On ordinary pages no extra charge 
for cuts or display. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Wr alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what Is bes! calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
ls pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely relluble, that ey may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated wi'l be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will pleaxe understand that the 
extent of our circulation renders jt necessary 
that they shonld send in their advertisenents 
by the twentieth of the month to secure iuser- 
tion in the following issue. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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‘oThere is a Land of Pure 
Delight.?’ By W. Vienna J. Demo- 
This well-known hymn has received ex- 
cellent treatment at the hands of this tal- 
ented young lady. It is arranged as a 
solo, duct, end quartette, in a thorough 
and musician-like manner. The harmo- 
ny is good, add the vocal parts are well 
distributed.—Y. Y, Review, 
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Gad Geptember! when the shadows 
Silent creeping, one by ons, 


Interesting to Ladies,—' I had 
long desired to possess a sewing-machine, 
aud tried several, but failed to master the 
intricate mechanism, and doubted my 
ability to cver operate successfully. Since 
I bave had the Grover & Bakcr I have 
done all kinds of work on different mate- 
rials, have never been troubled to make 
perfect work on thick or thin goods, and 
am so pleased with my machine that I 
would not sell it for any price, unless I 
could get another like it. 

“Mrs. E. WILDER, 
‘No. 7 Washington St., Chicago.” 


A Wonderful Invention re- 
cently Patented.—We have re 
ceived from the manufacturers an elegant 
litule instrument, wh‘ch combines twelve 
practically useful tools, viz.: Pocket Rule, 
Ruler, Square, Bevel, Screw- Driver, 
Chiscl, Compasecs, Scigsore, Buttonhole- 
Cutter, Paper-Knife, Eraser, and Pencil- 
Sharpener. The article is made of steel, 
and evidently durable. It is hardly pos- 
sible to think of any business where {ft 
would not be a decided convenience. 
Agents are wanted in every town. The 
proprietors offer to send steel-polished 
post pald, by mail, for fifty cents, silver- 
pluted, one dollar: gold-plated, t vo dol- 
lars. Persons desiring an agency, or to 
obtain the tools, should apply at once, or 
make a memorandum, The proper ad- 
dress is “Combination Tool Company, 
95 Mercer Street, New York.” 


We feel confident that all the readers 
of Demonest's MAGazINE will be inter- 
ested in the August number of The 
Phrenological Journal, which 
contains a fine portrait of Mme, Demo- 
rest, with an extended biographical 
sketch. There is also the usual amount 


of interesting mattcr, making up one of 


the most valuable Magazines published. 
The terms are only $3.00 a year, or 30 cts. 
single numbers. The publisher ts making 
a most liberal offer: one of Prang's cele- 
brated Chromos—*t Tus Doctor*"’—which 
was published at $5.00, is given to all 
who subscribe at once, sending $3, and 
20 cents to pay for mailing. The Chromo 
is fine, and this is surely a liberal offer. 
The publisher also offers to send THE 
JOURNAL and Chromo, and 7he Christian 
Union, with 
Washington,” for $5. If anything more 
lideral than this is wanted, we do not 
know what it would be. Address all 
ordcrs to S. R. Wetzs, Publisher, 339 
Broadway, New York. 


FULL’S 


TRANSPARENT 


GLY CERINE 
BOALF. 


Containing nearly 40 per cent. of Glycerine. For 
the tollet, and children, the best beyond com- 
parison. 


Sold everywhere, 
And by Manufacturer, 32 Park Row, N. Y. 


Manhattan Plate Company- 
HIRAM YOUNG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Niokel Silver & White Metal 
PLATED WARE, 


For Hotel and Family Use. 
No. 227 SIXTH STREET, 


Bet. 2d & 3d Aves., NEW YORK. 
Old Ware Repaired and Re-plated. 
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SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean 
Ingelow. Cabinet Edition. This beautiful 
Poem, got up in elegant style on fine near 
tinted paper, and beautifully ilustrated wit. 
steel and wood engravings, and accompanied 
with original and appropriate music by the best 
composers, In a fine cover—blue, cream and 
gold—and gilt edges, making a very pproeriite 
gift-book. Prica only 25 cents. AM poet 
free on receipt of price. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMNOREST, 
838 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE RAVEN. By Edgar A. Poe. 


And 

SONG OF THE BELL. By 
Schiller, Got uP in the sume beautiful style 
comprising original music, elegant stcel an 
wood engravings, etc., etc. rice cents. 
Malled post free. Address as above. 


Or, the whole three for 60 cents, 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealera in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS 
No, 481 Broadway, New York, 


Will dispose of One Hundred 
Pianos, Melodcuons, and Or- 
anus, of stx first-class ma- 
ers, aneluelus Chickering 
& Sons, at extremely Low 
Prices for Cash during this 
Month. or will take from 
$5 to 825 Monthly until paid; 
the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


FASHIONABLE 


INITIAL NOTE-PAPERS AND 
ENVELOPES, 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS8., 

Will send a handsome box containing one 
w 
Envelopes to match, pald to any address, 
on the receipt of one dollar. Each box will con- 
tuln as much paper and as many envelopes as 
its price will buy at any fashionable establish- 
ment. This will be a great convenience to lu- 
dies who reside away from the fashionable cen- 
ters, as, by sending to Messra, T. & Uo., they 
will be able to get the latest styles of paper and 
envelopes, stamped with any initial desired, at 
the same price ey would pay if i Badge 
the store. Send-a dollar for a sample box, and 
ask for Club terms. 


ROGERS’ 


of STATUARY 


These eronps. suitable 
for wedding presents or 
ornament, will be deliv- 
ered, with all Express 
charges prepaid, at any 
point east of the Miseis- 
sippi, on receipt of the 
rice—viz.: from $10 to 
25. Send for illustrated 
atalogue and Price-List, 
re) 


JOHN ROGERS, 
$12 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Beautify your Homes. Beautify your Cemotories. 


Bulb circulars ready sent to former customers 
without request. 
S.H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 


Taklad TMS OsTH. 


The Universal Sharpener. 


An Indispensable 
household help- 
ers sharpens all 
SHEA Sand 


CUTLERY. 8o 
simple any_one 
can use it. Nev- 
er out of repair. 
Makes a perfect- 
ly sharp, even 
edge. oes not 
wear the blade. 
Lasts a lifetime. 
Simple,effective 
convenient, and 
durable. Sold by Hardware and House-furnjah- 
ing Stores. Drice $1. Send for Sample 

et te A.C. IVER, Sole Proprie- 
tor, 45 Beexman Street, New York. 


THE POLKA MAZOURKA 


Founded on W. Vienna J. Demorest's Bul- 
lad, ‘*The Song of the Fairies.’’ Pub- 
lished by C. H. Ditson, 711 Broadway, 
New York. Price 80 cents. Mailed post 


Miia 


DECALCOMANIE, 
Better knownas Transfer Pictures. 


Boxes rent per Express, If pre-paid, at $1.50 to 
$5. Pictures to any amount can Le mailed, 
when boxes are not desired. All who orter lo 
the amount of @t and upwards, get full printed 
{ustructions sent withthem. Send for Catalogue. 

W. ATKINSON & CU., 
13,0 Broc iway, New York. 


THE BRICHT SIDE. 


Monthly, 23 cents; sem!-monthiv, 50 cents ; 
weekly, i a year. Specimen ruse. Large 
premiums forclubs. Largest circusation of any 
children’s publication In the world, considering 


length of time published. Is success an index of 
merit? Examine and ace. 


JOHN B. ALDEN & CO. Chicago, M1. 


Twelve Tools in One.—Pocket- 
Rule, Ruler, Square, Bevel, Screw Driver, 
Chisel, Com , scissors, Button-hole Cutter, 
Paper Knife, Eraser and Pencil Sharpener. 
Agents wanted, male andfemale. Sample (Pol- 
ished Steel) by mall, with terms to age: ts, 
60 cts. Silver plated, 61. Gold ditto, $2. Ad- 
dreas, Combination Tool Co.. 9. Mercer st., New 
York. See notice on this page. 


Riverview Military Academy, 
POUQKKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M. Principal & Proprietor. 
A wide-awake,thorough-going School for Boys 


wishing to be truned for Business, for College, 
or fur West Point, or the Naval Academy. 


‘The Best Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 


DEMOREST’S 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


Always sparkling with entertaining Stories 
Poems, Puzzles, Music. Travels, Dialogues, an 
other entertaining features, all profusely fllus- 
trated. Single copies, 12 cents, post free. Year 
ly, $1.50, with a choice of the following beautiful 
and valuable premiums to each subscriber: 
fine parlor Chromo, worth $5.00, and equal to an 
oll painting ;_ or, 8 fine Morocco gilt edue Pocket 
Bible; or, a fine pearl-handle two-blade Pocket 
Knife and a pallet of best Paints; or, a superior 
Spv-Glass; or, The Book of Adventures, price 
$1.00; or, a choice of the spiendid premiums 
offered to single subecnbers to Dewonest's 
MonTHLY NacGaz:we, and premiums for clubs. 
Specimen, with circalara, mailed post free on 
receipt of 10 cents. Acdress, W. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, 888 Broadway, New York. 


repaired 


Ward’s American Mangles 
FOR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT. 


Suitable for familles, Institutions and Hotels. More 
work can be done in an hour with a Mangle, than Jn half 
a day with ie sadiron, and the clothes will louk fresher 
and more glory. 

‘Also the celebrated UNION WASHING-MACHINE 
AND WRINGER, acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable ever made. 
without soaking, rubbing, or boiling—It gives unbounded 
> gutisfaction every where. 
Fluting-Machines of every style. 
. Send for Circular. 


Warranted to wash perfectly 
Wringers of all kinds 


J. WARD & CO., 
No. 81 (formerly 23) Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


In the field and on the meatow, 
Beretch and lengthen in the sun. 


2837 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘There is a Land of Fure Delight.” 


Sdlo, Duet, Trio and Quartet, composed and 
arranged by W. Vienna J. Dancueer. for the 
words of thfs beautiful hymu. Suitable for an 
Opening Church Service orn Voluntury. Price 
50 cents, Mailed free on reccipt of price. WM. 
A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


La Belle Fleurette Polka, 


By W. Viswxa J. Dewornesr. A sprightly 
composition, full of rich melody, and of medium 
diticulty. with very fine chromo title. Price 60 
cents. Plain title, 30 cents. Matled free. Pub- 
lished by C. H. DITSON & UO., 47 Broad- 
way, New York. 


BOULEVARD 
SKIRT. 


FASHION AND COMFORT. 


All Wool & Without Seams, 


It is by far the handsomest, as 
well as the most convenient, color- 
ed skirt that has ever been intro- 
duced, and is the only one exactly 
adapted to the requirements of the 
present style of gored dress. 

Notwithstanding its warmth, and 
the durability of its texture, it is 
very light, and could scarcely be 
found burdensome even in the mild- 
est weather, while it is sufficiently 
warm for the coldest. This is ow- 
ing to the quality of the material, 
and the entire absence of plaits, 
which not only reduces the weight 
but gives a perfect outline to tho 
form, and an admirable base for the 
smooth fit of an elegant gored dress. 

Ladies who have worn the Boule- 
vard are enthusiastic in its praise. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


A,T, STEWART & CO,, 
NEW YORK. 
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CURLER 


The Hyperion Hair Curlers are put up in 
boxes containing six, elght, or ten. according 
to length, at twenty-five cents pe box, or 3 
boxes for 50 cents, and are sold at all Mme. 
Demorest’s Branches, or are mailed free on re- 
ceipt ofthe price. At 


MME. DEMOREST'S EMPORIUM, 
888 Broadway, New York. 
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Chaste September! fair and holy, 
Thy calm days sect like a prayer ; 
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F ‘se oreatures, 8 ’ 
‘Grateful inoenge Sllstbe al 


Simpson, Hall, Milleré&Co, 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


FINEST 


NILVER-PLATED WARE), 


CUNSISTING OF 
‘Tea-Sets, Cake-Baskets, 


CASTORS, URNS, COOLERS, 


Pitchers, Trays, 
SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. 


This Establishment, erected and conducted by 
some of the oldest aud most expericnced men 
in the business now Hylnug, combining all the 
best features and facilities of other establish- 
ments, is turning out some of the rarest and 
most beautiful goods of the kind in the country. 
Persons wishing to supply themselves with 
plated wares are assured that these goods are of 
the purest metals of their kind, and are made in 
the most -falthful and skillful manner, Great 
paing are taken that every article made by tliem, 
and bearing thelr trade mark, 1s carefully in- 
spected, and none allowed to go from the Fac- 
tory that have not been well and faithfully 
done. 

No expense has been spared to perfect every 
department of this Establishment, and new and 
beautiful patterns and finish are constantly belng 
produced. 

THE SATIN FINISH, something new 
and beautifu! in appearance (for which a patent 
has been applied for), ls used only in this Fac- 


tory. 3 


IMPORTATION FOR 1870. 
DU TCE, 


FLOWERING BULBS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 


CROCUSES, BETO. 
Catalogues free (ready Aug. 1). 


HERENDEEN & G0., 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


Growers and Importers of 


Trees, Plants and Seeds. 


Nurseries, Established 1839. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 
A Paper forall Children. 


Now published as s weekly of elght beautt- 
fully illustrated pages. No continued stories. 
Sent to subscribers on the following terms; 


Onceamonth,. . . 25 cents a year. 
, € eo e “ A 80 oe ae 
- $1.00 . 


ic 
Every week, 


The very best writers. Large premiums for 
clubs. It has won favor beyond all example. 
Nothing like it In beauty of appearance or at- 
tractiveness of contents. All yearly subscrip- 
tions for weekly or sem{-monthly received be- 
fore July Ist, 1870, date from that time, and re- 
celve the previous numbers from March free. 
Speciinen copy free. 


WILCOX & ALDEN, Publishers, 
Cuicaoo, Inu. 


Microscopes.—lMlustrated Pricc- 
Lists sent free on application. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Opricran, 
49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Pip enh eer pL ae 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 


1142 Broadway, near 26th St. N. ¥. Branch 47 North 8th Street, Philadelphia. 
269 Fulton 8t., cor. Tillary, Brooklyn, § es. (110 W. Baltimore St, Baltimore. 


ABM, C. WOOD, Treasurer. NATHAN M. HEAL, President. 


HEALTH, GRACE, COMFORT. 
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new prinerple, being, as its name implics, AN OP 
thereby allowing the freest circulation of air poeulble, he giving 
or 


abundant support, with perfect ease to the wearer. EALTH, 
Grace and Cowrort, this Corset staNDs UNRIVALED IN TIE 
mManker. It ts particularly recommended for sumnir wear and 
warm climates, though equally well adapted for all seasons of the 
year. The recommendations and Indorsements by eminent medi- 
cal and sclentific gentlemen are most emphatic as to its healthful 


qualities, 
H. S. HAWKS, Sole Agent for New York. 
Salesroom with L. M. BATES & CO., 451 & 453 Broadway. 


5,000 of the best Sewing-Machines 


TO BE 


GIVEN AWAY. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINE, 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


THE GROVER & Baxer embodics all the essentials of a good sewing-machine in an 
eminent degree, which can not be said of any other, including extreme eimplicity, 
usefulness and great durability. The Grover & Baker also make the most useful 
and only reliable stitch for family use, and for all manufacturing purposes—a stitch 
which neither breaks nor draws on thin material, like the lock-stitch, nor rips on 
all kinds of material, like the single thread stitch. 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 


With Hemmer and Tucker all complete, Price, $55, 
18 GIVEN FOR 
ONLY 20 Yearly Subseribers to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
AT $3.00 EACH, OR FOR 


30 Yearly Subscribers to YOUNG AMERICA, 
AT $1.50 EACH; OR, 


THE GROVER & BAKER SHWING-MACHINGE 


WILL BE GIVEN FOR 


30 SUBSCRIBERS to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


OR FOR 


60 SUBSCRIBERS TO YOUNG AMERICA, 
With desirable Premiums worth from $2 to $10 te each Subscriber. 


Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 


Eor all Sew ingsg*Machines, 
LITTLE’S PATENT 


Needls Sharpener, Polisher, and Sewing-Machine Soap Combined, 


PRICE: POLISHED, 50 Cts.; EXTRA SILVER PLATED, 75 Cts. 


This indispensable article FOR ALL SEWING-MACHINES consists of a combination of 
an EMERY STONE, EMERY CUSHION, and SEWING-MACHINE SOAP, 

The EMERY STONE to sharpen dull and broken-pointed needles. The EMERY CUSHION 
to smooth the point after sharpening, and remove any dirt, rust, or roughness from the needle, and 
the SEWING-MACHINE SOAP to enable the operator to sew new, lime-dressed, or starched 
goods with perfect ease. By rubbing the Soap on the goods where the senm is to be sewed, the 
needle passes through the cloth with much less qacaone= prevents the needle from heating and 
the thrend from vere f which trouble every Sewing-Machine operator has experienced. NU 
SEWING-MACHINE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT, Sent, post paid, on receipt of retail 
price. For sate by all Sewing-Machine dealers. Address 


H, W. LITTLE & C€O., Sole Proprietors, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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. SPECIAL OFFER, 


APPLETON’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Devoted to Literature, Science, 
and Art, 


REDUCED TERMS 


TRIAL SUBSORIPTIONS. 


Persons not now Subscribers 
to Appletons’ Journal, 
may obtain it for 


Two MONTHS 


(KIGHT NUMBERS), AS A 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


UPON THE 


Remittance of 50 Cents. 


on 


Terms for Apjteton’s Journal, TEN 
CENTS per number, or FOUR DOLLARS 
Per Annum in advance. The special terms 

for Trial-subscriptions, which are offered 
only to those not now subscribers, and for 
the limited period named, are at a reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. from regular 
subscription price. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is published 
weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto 
pages, each number attractively illustra- 
ted. . Its contents consist of scrial Novels 
and short Stories, Essays upon Literary 
and Social Topica, Sketches of Travel and 
Adventure, and papers upon all the vari- 
ous subjects that pertain to the pursuits 
and recreations of the people, whether of 
town or country. . 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL possesses several 
striking features, which are quite unlike 
those of any other journal. Nearly every 
number is accompanied by either 


A SPLENDID 
STAaL AYGRAVING, 


A LARGE CARTOON 
ENGRAVED ON WOOD, 


OR 
A Pictorial Supplement. 


These Nlustrations, which are given in 
addition to the regular sheet, have becn 
as arnie superior in execution to anything 
of the kind ever published in America, 
and have been worth more than the price 
of the JouRNAL. The JoURNAL proper 
contains as much literary material for the 
price as any other published, thus render- 
ing the splendid Steel Engravings (which 
are finer than any Steel Engravings ever 
before issued in American Periodicals), 
the large Cartoons elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, and the copiously Illustrated 
Eight-page Supplements, PURELY GRA- 
TUITOUS. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is also issued in 
Monthly Parts, price 50 cents each, or 
$4.50 per annum, in advance. 


D, APPLETON & O0., Publishers, 
90,62 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 
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SONG AND CHORUS. 


Written by HOPE ARDOR. Composed by HENRY TUCKER, 
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1. Oh, hark to the bells with their mer-ry peal, 
2. But for him who came with his gold and lands, 
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What do theyseem to say?.... I hear but these words as they ring, ring, ring, “’Tis Jen-nie’s wedding 
Jen -nie had been my bride,.... And _ I would have toiled with a cheer - ful heart, Witha true wife by my 


I hear but these words and all who will gath - er 
Bat he who won her a-way from ~me, Had rich - es to tempt her 
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Wiil sti - fle the sigh that must die be - neath The smile that my lips will wear. 
in the life his bride must lead, Must hence - forth have no _— part. 


OD wives ees hark to the bells with their mer - ry peal, What do they seem to 
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,? : I hear but Boke words as they ring, ring, ring, “"Tis Jen-nie’s wedding day.” 


I hear but these words as they ring, ring, ring, “’Tis Jen-nie’s wedding day.” 
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BY aA PLAIN MAN. 


sy) EATED on her throne of gold, 
Deo, With the scepter in her hand, 
, SS) Ruling over young and old, 
| ge From sea to sea, from land to land, 
IN ™ 3 The Queen of Fashion rules supreme 
Over peoples and their kings ; 
She gives tone to “Love’s young dream,” 


And she shapes the wedding-rings. 
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The little bonnet, like a shell, 
Rests on the maiden’s braided hair. 
And like a rosebud is the face 
Under that leaf of varied stain. 
That bonnet is a thought in lace 
From Fashion’s quick and busy brain. 


Shining in satin, silk, and gold, 
Stepping on hearts with little feet, 
Where the swift waves of commerce rolled, 
Is Fashion’s maid of honor true; : 
For she would rather die than be 
Robed in a skirt that is not new, 


Or cloak like homely charity! 
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She wields her scepter wide and far; 
Her magic touch can change the scene, 
Her crown beams like a beacon star. 
Her wishes into statutes made 
Shows that she rules us still; 
And nations march in dress parade, 
Obedient to her royal will. 


|) T her command the spindles hum 
In all the busy hives of trade. 
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And war draws forth the shining blade. 
She looks in at the college door, 

And where the court in ermine sits; 
And lessons never known before 

Perplex our purses and our wits. 


In Congress, where she legislates; 
And yet she shapes the nation’s laws, 
And tints the speech in sharp debates. 
Queen Fashion rules the race of man, 
Philosophers as well as fools; 
So let us do the best we can 
In wise obedience to,her rules. 
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Sweet season of beauty and rest, 


October! oh, welcome, thirlee welcome, 
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When Nature, In garments the fairest. 
dtepa forth moat becomingly dreet. 


MR. BRAITHWAITE. 


* BY MRS. FANNY BAnRow (“AUNT FANNY"). 


Author of “Night-cap,” “ Pop-guns,” ‘* How 
Little Katy knocked at the Door of Heaven.” 


. SAVE “LAUDIA, = you 
a will ruin that 
boy by your un- 

limited = indul- 

gence. When we 


return to the South, 
he must be left at 
one of the sensible 
Northern schools.” 

uncle! don’t say such 


‘6 Oh, 
dreadful things! Heis so delicate ! 
He is my only child, and I am’— 

“ A widow!” finished Major An- 


derson. His voice softened uncon- 
sciously; for two big tears were 
swelling in the eyes of the young 
and beautiful woman who sat op- 
posite to him at the break fast-table. 
“Well, never mind the school ; 
but Frank must be educated, you 
know. Suppose we advertise for a 
tutor?” 

This suggestion resulted in the 
following : 

““WANTED.—To go South immediate- 
ly, a gentleman of sweet, even temper, 
kind yet firm disciplive, and cultivated 
intellect, as tutor for a boy of nine years 
of age, who is his own master—having 
been over-indulged on account of fll- 
health. Address Major A., Fifth Avenue 
Hotel." 

This appeared the next morning 
in the columns of The World, and, 
at the same moment that Mrs. 
Drayton was reading it in her pri- 
vate parlor, and wondering who or 
what it would bring, a gentleman 
of thirty-three, or thereabouts, was 
despondingly pondering over the 
sane in the reading-room of the 
Mercantile Library. 

“Tt would suit me so well,” he 
murmured to himself; “ but what 
is the use of trying? I must want 
some ‘faculty’—as Miss Ophelia 
has it —to give me success in life. 
I have answered no end of adver- 
tisements to no purpose. Pshaw! 
one more will not inatter, and this 
time I will take it myself.” 

He copied the address, returned 
to his attic—in which, unlike that 
self-deceiver, Emile Sylvester, he 
was neither happy nor a philoso- 
pher—wrote a simple, straightfor 
ward note, and carried it forthwith 
to the office of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

Oh, into what an alarming heap 
of letters the clerk carelessly tossed 
it! at the same time curtly announ- 
cing his ignorance of Major A., 
physical or metaphysical. Any 
faint hope collapsed instantly, and 
our friend walked away without 
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the slightest hope of ever hearing 
any more of the matter. 

But let us watch Mrs. Drayton 
and her uncle patiently drudging 
through the pile of letters. 

“That may do,” said the lady, 
putting one among a few reserved 
for a second consideration. 

“And this won't do at all,” 
grumb!ed the Major. Listen: 


*“ ReEsrpecTED Sirn—I'm scarcely edica- 
ted enough to teach North, or down East; 
but I'm told that a trifle of echooling 
goes a great way South. I can cast up 
accounts, and am in good estauding with 
my church eocicty and pasture. 

“ Yours to serve, 
‘* EZEKIEL Peck.” 


This precious epistle went, witha 
laugh, into the waste-paper basket, 
in company with many pompous, 
flippant, and sanctimonious notes; 
and the long-headed, wise old Ma- 
jor began to doubt if his plan were 
to succeed. 

‘Here is one,” observed Mrs. 
Drayton, “which seems to be just 
what we want, only the writer 
mentions that he is a clergyman, 
who has quarreled with his Bishop 
on matters of religious opinion.” 

‘Let me see;” and her uncle 
took from her hands the letter 
which had been left with such faint 
hope the very day before. 

“Why, he’s the very man! He 
writes a simple, direct note, like a 
gentleman and a man of honor. 
No nonsense, and no bombastical 
flourishes. Will see him, at all 
events;” and he put this letter by 
itself. 

The passibles were now reduced 
to five. A second wading brought 
them down to two, and to these the 
Major wrote, requesting an inter- 
view the next day—one at twelve, 
and the other at one o'clock. 

The first who came was a large, 
bland man of fifty, who had been a 
teacher for many years. He talked 
well, and looked so authoritative, 
that the Major was reminded with 
an involuntary shudder of his own 
birch-ridden days. Mrs. Drayton 
did uct make her appearance. She 
had promised to i2ave the final de- 
cision to her uncle. 

But she chanced to pass the door 
of her parlor on her way out to 
take a drive, and she heard her 
uncle’s farewell speech —“ Good 
morning, sir. I will write to you 
this evening. I am only afraid 
that mamma wil. think you ra- 
ther too exacting in your discip- 
line. Good morning.” 

“ There is no doubt of that,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Drayton, as the portly 
figure passed her on the stairs. 
“Ugh! what a broad back! He'd 
half murder my poor boy!” 

As he went out, another gentle- 
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man entered—tall, slender, though 
his shoulders were by no means 
narrow, and his carriage was manly 
and dignified. He followed the 
servant up-stairs, looking neither 
to the right nor the left, never 
heeding the beautiful eyes, half 
wistful, half eager, that watched 
him, into the Major’s presence, or 
the gently rustling silk robes 
which swept down the stairs—and 
were gone. 

But .not ten minutes after, Mrs. 
Drayton gave orders to her coach- 
man to return as fast as possible— 
she had forgotten something—and 
very soon the magnificent bays 
were again rattling their silver 
harness before the hotel entrance ; 
for, mind you, this was in the glo- 
rious golden days of the South— 
three years before its ruthless 
prisons and _ bloody battle-fields 
brought ruin to its hearths and 
homes; and the planter’s rich 
young widow would have scorned 
to sit behind the fiddle-headed, lazy 
hacks of a livery stable. All her 
belongings were dainty, every 
breath a perfume, every day a 
poem, and never as yet_a crumple 
in her bed of rose-leaves. 

She ran lightly up into her par- 
lor, to the astonishment of the Ma- 
jor, who gravely presented Mr. 
Braithwaite to the mother of his 
prospective pupil ; and Mr. Braith- 
waite, after a low bow, stood with 
downcast eyes, conscious that he 
was undergoing inspection. Then 
Mrs. Drayton, turning to her uncle, 
said, ‘‘ Dear uncle, may I speak a 
word to you in my dressing-room?”’ 
With a gentle, “ Will you excuse” 
to the guest, she swept past him, 
her robes rustling with a soft 
“frou-frou;” and the Major, ma- 
king grimaces to himself, followed 
into another room. 

“ Now, uncle, don’t scold,” she 
said, in a whisper. “I only came 
back to beg that you would not en- 
gage that pompous-looking per- 
sop.” 

“Why, you little goose,” he re- 
plied in the same whisper, “I 
thought J was to decide. I don’t 
think him pompous at all.” And 
he glanced through the open door 
at Mr. Braithwaite, wondering 
where she saw it. 

“Oh, no! you mistake. I mean 
the gentleman who came first. 
This one, I think, would suit ex- 
cellently—he seems so gentle, so 
sweet-tempered”— 

“ But, my dear, he has quarreled 
with his bishop, you know. His 
opinions are horribly high church.” 

“Well, what of that?” answered 
the lady rather disrespectfully. “I 
like his having suffered for the 
sake of principle. I dare say his 
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sermons were quite as good as 
Robertson’s—and, you know, Dr. 
Carson forbade me to read them, 
because they were ‘not evangeli- 
cal;’ they are fearfully low- 
church.” 

“ Well then, my dear,” said the 
Major, testily, turning to go back 
into the parlor, “ you had better 
settle it yourself.” 

“ Ah now, uncle, gon’t be cross ! 
I just gavea little bit of an opinion, 
that’s all. Good morning.” 

A heavenly smile and graceful 
inclination to Mr. Braithwaite, and 
she was gone. 

On her return, she hurried to 
find her uncle. Her fair face was 
raised to his, as she questioned, 
“ Well, uncle,” and then she sigh- 
ed. She was thinking of the com. 
ing troubles of her darling Frank. 

“ Well, my dear, [ have engaged 


a tutor; he is coming this eve- 
ning.” 

“Which one?” she eagerly 
asked. 


“ Well, my dear, Dr. Pratt’’— 

“Oh, you haven’t—you couldn't 
have taken that dreadful old 
thing!” and the small foot with 
the high instep beyan to beat tat- 
too. “I know he thrashes his pu- 
pils within half an inch of their 
lives.” 

“Oh no; he disapproves of 
thrashing. He called it ‘corporal 
discipline.’ ” 

A short, sharp, contemptuous 
“oh” met this stilted definition of 
what boys style “a jolly licking,” 
and then, after the manner of her 
sex, Mrs. Drayton began to pout. 
She was getting horribly angry 
with her uncle. 

“But, my dear niece, as you 
seemed to prefer Mr. Braithwaite, 
and I also liked him very much, I 
have engaged him. I was only 
going to remark that Dr. Pratt ”— 

“Oh, you good-for nothing old 
uncle!—you darling!” and two 
white arms went round the Major's 
neck, and he received a delicious 
kiss, with a little grunt of resigna- 
tion. 

“How could you be so crnel?” 
she said. “I'll keep a tame robin 
on purpose to insult you.” 

“ How will a robin insult me?” 
inquired the fire-eating Major, with 
& countenance serene as Italian 
skies. 

“Oh, you needn't pretend igno- 
rance. All uncles have goggled 
aghast at the sight of a robin, ever 
since the tragedy of ‘ Babes in the 
Wood.’ ” 

“Get the robin, get the robin, 
and if he dares to wink at me Ill 
wring his neck,” said the Major, 
with a look brimful of good-nature. 

““There! I told you so! Just see 
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the expression of wicked vengeance 
in his face. Coming this evening, 
did you say? Did you ask him to 
dinner?” 

“No; why should I?” 

“You might have done so in com- 
mon civility—to get acquainted, you 
know.” 

“Not at all. Mr. Braithwaite is 
@ very reserved, shy man. He has 
had trouble enough, he tells me, 
to have destroyed all the buoyancy 
and joy of life. He seems to be so 
morbidly sensitive that I simply 
told him, that if he came for half 
an hour before eight he could make 
the acquaintance of your adorable 
self, before you transferred your 
adorable self to your box at the 
opera. Do you approve ?” 

“Oh, yes! very proper, indeed— 
but if you let a shy person hide 
around in corners, how is he to be 
cured of his shyness?” 

As she swept through the door 
way, the Major, with a dazed as- 
pect, rubbed his chin until it sound- 
ed like the rasping of a French roll. 
“W-h-e-w!” he whistled softly. 
“The ways of women pagsseth under- 
standing! I wonder if she imagines 
the tutor to be the Emperor of 
Russia in disguise ? I almost wish 
I had engaged the other.” 

After dinner the lady sat demure, 
with an occasional furtive glance 
at the door, and a semi-occasional 
glance ata book she held. What 
the book was about, she did not 
know, nor care. 

One or two people have made the 
observation that nothing goes right 
in this vale of tears. It wanted 
only five minutes to eight, then 
two minutes—and the tutor was 
not. 

“Have you given up going to the 
opera, Claudia?” said the Major. 

“Yes — no— yes—I believe my 
head aches—and Ernani is so 
noisy.” 

“ Well, I don’t like to miss it, as 
we start for home on Saturday,” 

“Then pray go, dear uncle, don’t 
mind me—that’s a darling!” 

He rubbed his chin again, looking 
sideways at his niece, like a wise 
old magpie, as he was. “ George!” 
said he to himself—“ what card is 
she playing now? I'll just let her 
have her own way. Such an inno- 
cent face! But no woman's face is 
to be trusted, if she has a mind to 
make a delusion and a snare of it.” 
Then aloud, “ Very well, my love, if 
you will kindly excuse me, [’]] go, 
and send the carriage back ;” which 
was an answer that did him credit. 
Women can't be so gentlemanly, 
when they are furiously curious, 

No sooner had the carriage gone. 
with the Major safe inside, than Mrs. 
Drayton brightened up wonderfully 
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—and three minutes after, when 
Mr. Braithwaite was announced, a 
delicious blush mantled on her 
cheeks, and as she rose, her robes 
drifting and flowing around her, 
she looked like a young queen giv- 
ing an audience. 

At least so Mr. Braithwaite 
thought in his heart. Her white 
hand swept out to him with a cor- 
dial gesture, two lovely, earnest 
eyes beamed upon him, and a low, 
melodious voice bade him welcome 
with a heavenly smile. She should 
have had more forbearance. Mr. 
Braithwaite was undeniably brave 
and dignified. He could stand Par- 
rott guns and thunderbolts un- 
moved; but he stammered horribly 
as he returned the lady’s greeting, 
and broke down utterly in the mid- 
dle of what he was saying. 

“ Mamma,” cried Frank, rushing 
into the parlor, “I’ve been nine 
times up and down in the elevator 
with three other fellows, and then 
Mike wouldn’t let us go any more, 
and I kicked him.” 

“Well, come here, darling, and 
see your new tutor.” 

The boy buried his curly head in 
the soft lace round her neck, and 
cried, “ Hateful thing! I wish the 


car had broken down and killed | 


him, I do!” 

“Oh, no! he will be so kind to 
you; you will love him very much.” 

“Do you you love him very much, 
mamma, ?” 

“You naughty child! how dare 
you say such things?’ said Mrs. 
Drayton, turning crimson. 

“Now I do hate him,” cried the 
boy, clinching his fists. ‘You never 
called mea naughty boy before— 
and now you call me one for him. 
I won’t be good! I'll be so bad! 
I'll make faces! [ll kick! Then 
he will go away and never come 
back again.” 

But Mrs. Drayton had now recov- 
ered her presence of mind, and she 
said in a low, caressing tone, “I 
trust my dear son will always be- 
have like a gentleman.” This ap- 
peal was never used without suc- 
cess. ‘Pray excuse and forgive 
him,” she continued. and a bright 
smile of entreaty and two beautiful 
wistful eyes were raised to Mr. 
Braithwaite's face. 

The kev to his shyness was evi- 
dently pride. A questioning look, 
grave and steady, met her gaze; 
then his features brightened; a 
smile of rare sweetness curved his 
lips, and. turning to Frank, he held 
out his hand. 

Who can be so prejudiced as to 
disbelieve in mesmerism ? The boy 
scanned the tutor’s face for a mo- 
ment, then bashfully taking the of- 
fered hand, and standing on one 
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leg, he mumbled out, “I was only 
in fun when I said that—I’m sorry, 
I am.” 

“ Bless his darling heart!” cried 
the fond mother, kissing him with 
delight—and Mr. Braithwaite knew 
at once what a wonderful concession 
liad been obtained; he also knew 
that his deep look into the boy’s 
eyes held him with a sort of mes- 
meric fascination, and determined 
to keep on hand a large mesmeric 
battery, so to speak, for his future 
and complete subjugation. 

“Now that you have seen my 
boy, and will like him, I trust, dis- 
miss him from your mind for the 
present,” said Mrs. Drayton. “ Let 
me give you & cup of coffee, and 
then I have a favor to ask of you. 
Go away, Frank.” 

Mr. Braithwaite bowed, and 
looked as if he were not quite sure 
but that this beautiful, fascinating 
woman of the world intended to 
make a foolof him. With her own 
white hands, she added sugar and 
cream to his coffee, talking little 
careless nothings the while in a 
voice low and sweet, raising her 
long, lustrous eyes to his face, until 
the grave, self-sustained man felt as 
if he were fast getting bewitched ; 
and then came the favor. 

“If you have no conscientious 
scruples, will you accompany me to 
the opera to-night? My uncle has 
gone already. We shall meet him 
in my box.” 

Mr. Braithwaite wasa clergyman. 
What will be said when it is here 
recorded, that he answered, ‘‘ Mad- 
am, I shall be too happy if you will 
allow me the honor.” ¢ 

“There may be dancing also—l 
would not mislead you’”—and the 
glorious eyes deepened and soft- 
ened, 

He laughed a short, embarrassed 
laugh—“ I assure you, Madam, that 
Iam no Puritan. Enjoying this 
blessing of music in moderation, is 
one of the points upon which my 
bishop and I have,disagreed.” 

“Ah, I can not be sorry. Come, 
then, for the carriage is at the 
door.” 

She liked his honesty. She was 
touched by his simple truthfulness ; 
and she enjoyed the opera immense- 
ly. And how delightfully they 
talked during the pauses! Warmed 
by the beautiful tone-painting of the 
orchestra, and delicious, real ren- 
dering of the plot, the sadness and 
gravity which hard fortune had 
wrapped round her companion fell 
away like an unclasped mantle, be- 
traying the passionate and poetic 
impulses of his nature, and making 
life seem dear and bright that night 
as in happier days. 

The old Major looked on with a 
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grim enjoyment at this entertain- 
ment not mentioned in the bills, 
turning and twisting his features 
in the most extraordinary manner. 
He rubbed and rasped his chin 
harder than ever, and he pointedly 
congratulated his niece upon her 
sudden and unexpected recovery 
from her headache, never heeding 
the pathetic entreaty in her eyes 
that he would hold his tongue. 
The next day Mr. Braithwaite 


formally commenced his duties, and, 


to the Major's astonishment, ob- 
tained at once complete mastery 
over the spirit of his wayward 
pupil. 

It was not long before the boy 
loved him as much, and respected 
him more, than he did his mother. 

For some unexplained reason, the 
family lingered on at the North. 
Mrs. Drayton had shopping to do. 
Mrs. Drayton must have photo- 
graphs taken of Frank and his tu- 
torina group. Mrs. Drayton was 
bewitched, or, in other words, Mrs. 
Drayton had fallen in love, for the 
first time in her life. 

When only sixteen in years, and 
still younger in feeling, she had 
married a rich Edisto planter—old 
enough to be her grandfather—at 
command of her father. The plan- 
ter was a clumsy, good-natured, 
obliging old fellow, who was kind 
enough to depart this life in two 
years. after his marriage, leaving 
his child-wife and his son to grow 
up and develop together—the one 
into a beautiful woman, the other 
into the untrained urchin for whose 
behest the tutor had pitmartly been 
obtained ; but, “ happy thought!” 
Mrs. Drayton bad now commenced 
taking lessons in Latin. 

And so September waxed and 
waned, and October began. The 
ever-freshening autumn winds sent 
a shiver through the Southern 
blood of the new pupil. She began 
to think that Latin, and that other 
mysterious lesson she was learning, 
might be pursued with less danger 
of interruption in her own home, 
She had felt a strange, unpleasant, 
and quite uncomfortable flutter at 
her heart one day when her friend 
Mies Stuyvesant had observed that 
Frank’s tutor was very disting uish- 
ed looking, and belonged, she 
knew, to a high family. It was 
time to go, somehow, after that; 
and a week later the Southern 
family were settled in the untrim- 
med but beautiful wilderness of 
home. 

There are no intensely neat and 
well kept places at the South— 
places such as are seen on Staten 
Island, on the shores of the Hudson 
River, and in the vicinity of Boston. 
Things grew inthis Southern honne, 
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a se warmth of her deep crimson sunsets— 


ber soft, mellow air full of love. 


as in most others, pretty much of 
their own wild, sweet will; yet the 
unchecked vegetation had a lawless 
but delicious and luxuriant charm, 
quite suited to the rambling, topsy- 
turvy old mansion, which acknowl. 
eged no order of architecture known 
on thisearth. Kellum would have 
built and presented another to its 
mistress at his own expense for per- 
mission to burn this one down. 

But the Great Architect took care 
Superb 
magnolia-trees, jessamine vines, 
Cherokee roses, and clusters of 
azalias, loaded the air with frag- 
rance. Magnificent oaks of great 
age and size, draped with the 
mournful gray moss, festooned and 
shaded the winding walks. A lit- 
tle running brook chattered and 
flowed on and out to many slopes, 
which led down toa natural mossy 
cave, Where wood-~nomes, mayhap, 
held revel in olden times, but 
which the tasteful fancy of its 
beautiful mortal mistress had con- 
verted into a sylvan drawing-room, 
with rustic chairs and tab‘es, and 
an absurd littie cuckoo clock, from 
the top of which the cuckoo snapt 
—no other word will express it— 
snapt out of his mansion, and gave 
all the other birds a piece of his 
mind regularly every hour, and 
then snapt in again. 

Here Mr. Braithwaite loved to 
come. Here he would bring a 
favorite volume, and bury himself 
in the mossy cave, the soft threep- 
ing of the wind through the trees 
and the singing of the little brook 
Stealing away a certain feverish 
pain at his heart, which sometimes 
sorely tried his power to conceal. 

One day huge, black clouds 
threatened athunder-storm. Frank 
was with his music-master; Mrs. 
Drayton had retired to her room 
with a severe headache, and Mr. 
Braithwaite, book in hand, went out 
to his beloved cave. Perhaps his 
head ached too, ar perhaps he 
wished to watch the coming storm 
from that picturesque point. At 
any rate, he drew a chair to the 
opening, and tilted it back until his 
head and shoulders nestled luxuri- 
antly in the soft, elastic moss; then 
he put his feet up in another chair, 
opened his book, and read: 


“*There is a mystic thread of life 

So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 


‘“ There ia a form on which these eyes 
Have gazed with hidden, fond delight ; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it thronzh the night. 


** There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my 
+ breast, 
I would not hear a seraph choir 
Unless that voice could join the rest.” 


Here a nameless melancholy 
crept over the reader; a deep sigh 
parted his lips; his book fell list- 
lessly from his hands; his eyes 
drooped ; he listened to the whis- 
pering of the rising wind in the 
trees and the chattering, laughing 
water of the brook till, sounds and 
thoughts blending in his mind, he 
yielded to their soothing influence, 
and the first flash of lightning 
gleamed upon him, sleeping and 
dreaming. 

A low growl of thunder followed, 
but. he slept on, never heeding that, 
nor the sound of a light stp and 
the soft rustle of a woman’s drapery 
over the grass. The step was rapid 
at first—then it hesitated—went on 
—stopped—and then advanced with 
an ostentatious carelessess which 
could be read in the changing 
measure of the tread as easily as if 
the face of the walker were visible. 

Mrs. Drayton—for it was she— 
came to the opening of the cave, 
started—and it was well done— 
then swept swiftly past. Probably 
she had strolled out in the air for 
the benefit of her headache, and 
doubtless it had worked a cure, for 
her eyes were bright, her cheeks 
brilliant with bloom, and her breath 
caine and went tumultuously. 

“Why can he not see?” she 
asked aloud. It was necessary to 
go back if she really wished to find 
out. She really did, and softly and 
simply she retraced her steps. 

“ We shall have a thunder-storm, 
I think,” she said, glancing up at 
the clouds. Receiving no answer, 
she looked at thesleeper. “ Asleep,” 
she whispered, and her glance of 
affected carelessness changed to 
one of intense interest. The bloom 
faded out, leaving a white, intent 
face; big tears came into the dove- 
like, wistful eyes, and her hands 
were pressed over her wildly-throb- 
bing heart. 

How handsqme he was, spite of 
the worn and haggard expression 
which had increased rather than 
diminished since he had been on 
the plantation. His complexion 
was of a clear pale-brown, his mus- 
tache and beard long, thick, and 
silken, and his expression intel- 
lectual and refined, with something 
of the daring and dash of a soldier. 

The fascinated woman watched 
the slumber of him she loved with 
trembling emotion. This woman 
who hitherto had been only a 
votary of fashion, was transform- 
ed by her love into an artless, un- 
sophisticated girl. 

He moved in his sleep; his 
breathing was disturbed, his lips 
worked as if he were speaking, 
then his arms opened and some in- 
sensible being was folded close to 


his heart with half-murmured 
words of fondness, 

Mrs. Drayton stood riveted to the 
spot, her head torn with an agony 
of doubt and fear, until he showed 
signs of awakeuing, when she 
darted into the dim recesses of the 
cave, 

“Ah, heavens, what a dream!” 
he exclaimed, starting up and 
looking wildly around. ‘“ What 
presumption even to dream that 
she loved me—ah, how my head 
throbs and burns!” 

He went to the brook and bathed 
his face, then came back and sat 
down in mournful silence near the 
little table, his head resting in his 
hand. A keen flash of lightning, 
fullowed instantly by a crash of 
thunder, aroused him. Another 
sound, as though a tree had been 
rent and riven, caused him to run 
out. Mrs. Drayton followed trem- 
blingly, and darted away down a 
path opposite to that he had taken. 

But she did not go far; for, the 
moment after Mr. Braithwaite had 
returned to his shelter, she ap- 
peared—this trembling, scheming 
woman—and with a well-acted 
start of surprise exclaimed,— 

“You here, Mr Braithwaite! . I 
am so frightened. I was running 
to the cave for shelter. I am so 
glad you are here! Pray don’t 
leave me.” 

“But ought I not to get you 
some wraps, or assistance from the 
house?” he asked, nervously. 

“Oh no! I can not stay here 
alone, the lightning terrifies me.” 

‘Perhaps they will come here to 
seek you, Madam.” 

“They think that I am in my 
room. I gave orders not to be dis- 
turbed. But my head grew worse, 
and I came out, hoping that the 
fresh air would do for me what 
vainly-sought-for sleep denied. No 
one knows that I have left my 
room.” 

A terrific flash of lightning, ac- 
companied rather than followed by 
a rattling peel of thunder, caused 
Mrs. Drayton—now really fright- 
ened beyond control—to cling with 
agony of horror to the arm of the 
agitated tutor. For a moment a 
great darkness followed, and then 
the rain came down in sheets, tor- 
rents—dashing in at the door of the 
cave and forcing the inmates far 
back in its recesses, where Mr. 
Braithwaite stood trembling from 
head to foot with nervous agita- 
tion, with his companion still cling- 
ing to his arm. 

“Does the storm frighten you 
too?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied; “I 
came out here purposely to enjoy 
it.” 


A dawning hope arose in her 
breast. ‘“ Then why do you trem- 
ble 80?” 

“IT am alarmed for you, dear 
Madam.” 

“Pray don't make yourself un- 
comfortable for me—while I hold 
yourarm I have no fear. Oh [ee 
she screamed, as a sharp flash 
darted into the cave, and she hid 
her face on his shoulder. 

“Mr. Braithwaite, you are as 
frightened as Iam. You trembled 
at that last flash.” 

“TI am alarmed only for you, 
Madam.” His heart beat with fear- 
ful violence. She knew that he 
loved her, but his lips were dumb. 
A sinile flitted over her downcast 
face, which was pressed more close- 
ly against his shoulder during some 
rapid, vivid flashes—then an em- 
barrassing silence followed. 

‘“‘ Mr. Braithwaite,” said the lady 
at last, now disregardful of the 
lightning, the sweet face still bent 
down, but the head removed from 
his shoulder, “Mr. Braithwaite, 
have you ever seen the play of the 
Duchess of Malfi?’’ 

‘* Not seen it, but I have read it 
often.” 

“Do you remember the scene in 
which the duchess declares her 
love?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ How can a woman disclose her 
love unasked? Is it ever justi- 
fiable?”’ 

‘“‘ Under some circumstances, cer- 
tainly itis. If you remember, the 
duchess deigned to bestow her love 
upon an inferior, who would never 
have dared to raise his eyes to her 
—who would have died of his leve 
and made no sign.” 

“Mr. Braithwaite,’ she asked, 
with exquisite simplicity, “ were 
you ever in love?” 

A sudden glow mounted into his 
face, then faded assuddenly, leaving 
him paler than before, as he stam- 
inered, “‘ Yes—no—yes—once.”’ 

“Will you tell me about it?’’ 

“Tell you? Good heavens, 
Madam! it was a mad, presumptu- 
ous passion! Was? It ts a mad. 
hopeless love ! ” 

“Did you ever tell?” 

“No, Madam. In our relative 
positions the slightest hint would 
have been—oould be insanity.” 

“Did you not think that the 
lady has a right to know?” 

“No, oh, no! It would ve the 
height of impertinence.”’ 

“ Perhaps she loves you.” 

“Impossible!” he murmured, 
leaning back against the mossy 
side of the cave, utterly overcome 
by his feelings. 

“And I too,” she softly sighed, 
“ 1 tooam suffering from a hopeless 
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May come after sunlight's broad glare— 


attachment. Advise me what to 
do, Mr. Braithwaite.” 

“T can not—I can not—I am ill!”’ 
he gasped. She dragged a chair 
toward him, into which he sank 
almost fainting, and, rushing to 
the mouth of the cave, she moisten- 
ed her handkerchief with the great 
drops falling from the eaves. With 
this she bathed his temple, hold- 
ing his head on her arm, a stray 


curl of her hair falling over his 
cheek. 


“Oh, that dream, that fatal 
dream!” he murmured. 

“May be realized!” she whis- 
pered. 

What a whisper it was !—charged 
with a happiness almost too great 
for belief. One glance into her 
loving eyes, and he started up and 
opened his arms—and she nestled 
to his heart with a little, happy 
laugh. 

“Oh, Claudia!” he cried, “can 
it be true that you love me?” 

“Oh, Ernest!” she answered, 
“why did you not see it long 
ago?” 

The sun broke out with a sudden 
splendor, and a gorgeous rainbow 
streamed across the bending sky— 
but the glory outside was dimmed 
by the radiant happiness in the 
hearts of these two, as they slowly 
walked back to the house. 
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Signification—Loce of Rural Life. 


BY 8. C. C, 


Nort in the city’s crowd 
Would I expend the precious hours of 
time; 
There, busy hum of noisy voices chime 
In accents stern and loud. 


To lowly cottage hearth 
Woald I retire from noise and pomp and 
strife, 
And, in the calm of sweet domestic life, 
Live far from noiry mirth. 


There, hum of busy bee, 
And merry song of hirda, at morning call, 
Would wake me at the dawn, to join with 
all 
In the glad jubilee. 


There, flowera their petals spread 
To greet the rising of the King of Day; 
And fragrant dews, that tremble on the 
Rpray, 
Sweet odors shed. 


*Then to the silent dell 
I'd hie me, at the burning noontide hour, 
And in some shady grove, or sylvan bower 
Would all ead thoughts dispel. 


And when the lovely eve 
With silent footate- 
ing on, 
I'd watch the stars come peeping one by 
one, 
And sweetest fancies woave. 
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A rest and & hope and a promise, 
To make the ead Fall secm more falr. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


WOMANHOOD AT THE WATERING- 


HERE is a certain 
> class of good, 
but narrow-mind- 
ed women, who 
generalize everything 
from their own lim- 
ited observation and ex- 
perience, and vibrate be- 
tween the extremes of 
credulity and prejudice in regard to 
those conditionsof which practically 
they are entirely ignorant. 

Such persons believe everything 
that is good of “our” church, 
“our” gociety, “our’’ ways, and 
methods of doing tlius and so, and 
unmitigated evil of the whole out- 
side world with which they are ac- 
quainted. They believe themselves 
to be charitable, and they would 
show it in spending their strength 
to the last atom in waiting upon a 
sick neighbor, or preparing clothes 
for the missionary box, but they 
have not been accustomed to regard 
as essential that kind of charity 
which thinketh no evil, or even to 
consider that they were breaking a 
human as well as divine law, by 
prejudging the unknown members 
of the common family, and declar- 
ing them guilty, without judge or 
jury, before the bar of their igno- 
rance and prejudice. 

Some of these good women, for it 
is generally women who compose 
this class (men are more tolerant, 
from a larger experience and a 
wider observation), would be sur- 
prised, and many pained, at being 
charged with a spirit of intolerance, 
and feel, if they did not assert, that 
nothing could be farther from the 
truth. But in the quiet and peace 
of their secluded homes, in the gen- 
tle, uneventful routine of domestic 
and social duty, do they not credit 
the centers of life and activity, such 
as great cities, with the scenes of 
temptation and luxurious display, 
like those found at our fashionable 
watering-places, with all imagina- 
ble wickedness, and utterly refuse 
to believe that any good can come 
out of these Nazareths? Truthfully, 
they must answer, Yes. 

Yet the crowded city and brilliant 
summer resort are just as much 
the work of God's hand as the brook 
that ripples in the sunshine, and 
the trees that sway their graceful 
limbs to and fro in the southern 
breeze. Human nature is thesime 
everywhere, modified by conditions 
and circumstances, and American 
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women, who are destined, asI firmly 
believe, to develop a now and high- 
er type of the sex, display the cle- 
ments of a more perfect womanhood 
in the halls of the great hotels at 
Newport and Saratoga, differently, 
but quite as distinctly, as in the 
sewing-circles of Meadowville and 
Woodside. 

One of the uses of visiting these 
great human hives, is the discovery 
that one makes of the great simi- 
larity that exists between my neigh- 
bor and your neighbor, or, if you 
choose to come nearer, between your- 
selfand myself. Possibly you had 
pictured me as tall, possibly I had 
pictured you as short; lol when we 
came together, we found ourselves 
both of the same height, and for- 
ever after we have more just views 
of distant objects, from the finding 
out of our mistake. 

When we see how little women 
can do, who have wealth and leis- 
ure, we admire them for the taste 
and innate refinement which makes 
them take refuge in the culture and 
esthetics of dress and home adorn- 
ment, and love them for preserving, 
amidst the temptations of such a 
position, that quick sympathy of 
heart, and purity of moral nature, 
which are the peculiar characteris- 
tics of genuine womanhood. 

But it is of the evidences of wo- 
manhood, through the grandeur of 
fashion at the watering-places, that 
I commenced to write, the past sea 
son having seemed to me especially 
favorable for forming a just esti- 
mate of it. In the first place, it is 
many years since they have been so 
fully and continuously attended. 
In the second place, the thought 
which has been stirred in regard to 
the position, occupation, dress, and 
duty of women, has penetrated 
every class of socicty, and left its 
mark, more or less, upon the most 
opposite individualities. 

The most perceptible good which 
it has wrought, is in the greater 
freedom, combined with good sense, 
which ig displayed in dress. No 
one dresses five times, or even three 
times a day, unless it is considered 
dressing to displace or replace a 
sack ora shawl, and it is possible 
to wear a short dress from morning 
till night, without remark, and with 
plenty to keep you company, even 
in Saratoga. 

This question of dress is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest importance 
to American women. Upon it their 
health, their moral power, almost 
the strength of their womanhood 
depends. It is folly to preach neu- 
trality, or a Quaker-like uniformity 
of costume, because it is as imprac. 
ticable as it is unnecessary. There 
are too many interests involved in 
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the production of clothing for wo- 
inen to be able to control, or even 
greatly restrict it. The industry of 
the world consists in the production 
and distribution of what we ent 
and what we wear, and moncy is 
certainly better spent in clothing 
the body beautifully than in feed- 
ing it hurtfully. 

Gray home-spun is a good thing 
in ® new country, where there is 
much hard work, where fine fabrics 
can only be obtained at great cost 
and with much difficulty, and where 
all the energy and resources at com- 
mand are required in other direc- 
tions; but gray home-spun in the 
midst of art, civilization, and refine- 
ment, would be painfully out of 
harmony with its surroundings; 
and instead of being an evidence of 
goud sense, would simply show ig- 
norance, and want of taste and 
culture, 

There is no question as to the 
charm of graceful and fitting attire, 
and its present and future import- 
ance as a means and evidence of art 
and industry ; the only question is, 
shall American women use it as a 
helper and beautificr, or render 
themselves subordinate to it—in 
fact, permit it, in the hands of its 
high-priests and priestesses, to sub- 
ject and enslave them ? 

Looking at it from our stand- 
point, we should say that the signs 
were greatly in favor of sensible 
and intelligent action in regard to 
this matter. The best proof is tlat 
nothing is insisted upon as obliga- 
tory. Women are happy to find 
themselves, even in “ society,” dar- 
ing to do as they please, and it 
must be said for American women, 
that, when they have not been 
spoiled by either indulgence or 
abuse, they generally please to do 
about right. Their innate sense of 
the fitness of things is beautifully 
fine, and revolts equally at the 
coarseness of display, or the want 
of completeness, unity, or harmony 
with existing conditions. 

Personal observation at three of 
the most fashionable watering-pla. 
ces during the past summer, tended 
to establish the fact of an amount 
of freedom in dress for which wo- 
men do not at all obtain credit, and 
a willing and encouraging growth 
of public opinion in this direction. 

Of course there is elegant dress, 
and costly dress; why not? But it 
is not obligatory. Short dresses 
put on in the morning, and worn 
for riding, fishing, or croqueting, 
were kept on all day, by ladies of 
all ages and conditions, whenever 
it was convenient to do 80, and were 
even sometimes danced in at night. 

The universal fashion of short 
suits of Victoria lawn, which ladies 
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The hues of the bright Indian enmmer 
That lingers tll Nature fe sull. 


adopted so readily, because they 
found them so pretty and so con- 
venient, rendered what is called 
*‘ full’ dress quite unnecessary, ex- 
cept for ceremonious balls. 

In fact, full dress, which incluaes, 
in the European acceptation of the 
term, very low-necked waists and 
very short sleeves, has never met 
with entire approval among the 
best class of American ladies. The 
extremes of scragginess or flesh, 
which such a style displays to a 
disgusting extent, has always 
shocked their instincts, and it is 
only among women foreign born, 
or those whose natural delicacy has 
been blunted by foreign travel, as. 
sociation, or desire for admiration, 
that the fashion has been adopted 
and encouraged. 

I think it is a most gratifying 
fact to record that, in the very hot- 
beds of American fashion, where the 
beauty and wealth of the chief capi- 
tals in the country mect and are 
pressed into rivalry, a dress decol- 
leté was the exception, and powder, 
which obtained a brief success fora 
couple of previous scasons, was 
hardly.to be observed at all. 

The reason of its failure was sim- 
ply that powder is not only trouble- 
some, but dirty. It was in vogue 
when washing was less general 
and frequent than it is now; and, 
where tle normal condition of wo- 
men’s heads was anything but 
cleanly, an ounce of sticky matter, 
more or less, when the natural 
color of the hair was buried be- 
neath a coat of pomatum and flour, 
and was combed out only once a 
week, made very little difference ; 
but it did not, does not, and never 
will suit the tastes, habits, and ap- 
titudes of American women, whose 
quick sensibilities and nervous or- 
ganizations render skin and hair a 
sort of batteries, charged with the 
electric furce, which vitalizes and 
inspires their whole personality. 

The dress problem is one that 
the American woman is especially 
fitted to solve, and I have faith to 
believe that some day she will do 
it. It is most foolish for her, with 
her slender physique, her taste, re- 
finement, bright mentality, and 
genuine love of the true, the pure, 
and tlie natural, to follow the auto- 
cratic lead of wearied, sated, dis- 
gusted, unscrupulous denizens of 
the Old World, whose efforts al ways 
and only tend to revive old absurdi- 
ties, who are blind to the active 
present, with its tokens and prom- 
ise of a glorious future, and are for- 
ever groping amid the bones of a 
buried past. 

For practical. every-day use, the 
short dress, relieved of its panier 
and superfluities, meets every pres- 
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ent requirement. It combines pos- 
sible beauty with variety, and a cer- 
tain degree of uniformity. It can 
be worn loose or belted in mode- 
rately, and offers no impediment to 
exercise, work, or locomotion of 
any kind under any circumstances. 
- In-door clothing, for persons who 
are not obliged to work, and the 
dress intended for holiday and cere- 
monious occasions, should always 
be left to the taste and suggestive 
fancy of the wearer, restricted by a 
few general and necessary rules. 
We should find then that fineness 
and softness and delicacy would be 
the qualities sought for in fabrics, 
that gaudy patterns and staring 
stripes and huge blocks of plaids 
would become extinguished, and 
that the contrasts in color would 
consist of the lighting up of a neu- 
tral tint, such as we see in a land- 
scape, and not in the overpowering 
one’s senses by placing half a dozen 
violent tints in juxtaposition, 

There is nothing wrong in the 
love of the beautiful and the desire 
to possess it, but there is a great 
wrong in sacrificing moral beauty 
to a bad standard of physical 
beauty, the greater to the less—in 
killing the soul to adorn the body. 

There are care and tenderness in 
the love of a refined woman even 
for her dress. She will not dese- 
crate the soft purity of exquisite 
fabrics which she knows are be- 
coming to her—which form part of 
her personality—by improper con- 
tact, or by putting them to un- 
worthy uses. She does not wear 
her silk in the kitchen, or trail her 
laces under clumsy and unaccus- 
tomed feet in a public ball-room. 
She keeps her finest and most spot- 
less robe, her brightest jewels for 
home wear, at least for the gratifi- 
cation of those she loves, and in- 
vests her colors with so potent a 
charm that they seem to belong to 
her. 

There is another fact in dress 
which gives evidence of the growth 
of freedom and individuality. La- 
dies are beginning to adopt colors 
as their own. Heretofore it has 
been common for inquiry to be 
made as to the colors which were 
most in vogue, in order that ladies 
might adopt them, without any 
reference to their suitability or their 
individual taste. Every lady has 
a& preference, and her colors will 
generally be found to harmonize 
best with her hair, eyes, com- 
plexion, and general appearance. 
To make an art of dress we must 
subordinate it to the woman, not 
the woman to the dress. 

So much depends in the future 
upon the preservation and elevation 
of American womanhood, that Iam 
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thankful for any indication or wil- 
lingness to find a better and freer 
life. The temptations which sur- 
round men make it necessary, above 
all things, that they should be sus- 
tained and strengthened by astrong 
moral power in women. When this 
influence is clothed with intoler- 
ance, bigotry, and asceticism, it is 
shorn of its power, and becomes re- 
pulsive, instead of lovely and at- 
tractive. 

The great summer resorts, which 
collect together so large a number 
of persons of varied tastes, pursuits, 
and conditions, have possessed this 
great advantage, that they tend to 
enlarge the ideas of women, and 
give them the breadth and tolera- 
tion generally felt by men. This 
is exactly what they need. 

Women fail of much of their in- 
fluence through their want of char- 
ity, their bitter prejudices, their 
limited knowledge, their severity 
of judgment from their own narrow 
and contracted point of view. They 
want the tolerant spirit, which 
springs, not, as it often does with 
men, from indifference to evil, but 
from innate purity and belief in 
good. 

If women only knew their influ- 
ence, and exerted it aright, what a 
different world this would be! 

The punctilious woman, steady 
at church, strict at catechism, pre- 
cise in discipline, looks down upon 
her fashionable sister as frivolous 
in the extreme, with her frizzes 
and flutings, her fastidious nicety 
about the shade of a ribbon, or the 
width of her lace. Yet this same 
dainty lady may be as quick to 
help and more slow to speak wrath- 
fully, than her rigid and strictly 
orthodox neighbor. The gentle, 
strong, loving, beautiful woman of 
the future is mirrored perhaps more 
truthfully in one than the other— 
in which, let every woman judge. 


Bisnonis o: Vrhought. 


Domestic Lirr.—The banes of domes- 
tic life are littleness, falsity, vulgarity, 
harshness, sculding, vociferation, an in- 
cessant issuing of superfluous prohibi- 
tions and orders, which are regarded as 
impertinent interferences with the gen- 
eral liberry and repose, and are provoca- 
tive ofrankling or exploding resentments. 
The bicssed antidotes that aweeten and 
enrich domestic life are refinement, high 
aims, preat interest, soft voices, quict 
and gentle manners, magnanimous tem- 
pers, forbearance from all unnecessary 
commands or dictation, and gencrous al- 
lowancea of mutual freedom. Love makes 
obedience lighter than liberty. Man wears 
a noble alleciance—not as a collar, but as 
a garland. The Graces are never so love- 
ly as when they are seen waiting on the 
Virtues; and where they thus dwell to- 
gether they make a heavenly home, 


Happress. — Although we may not, 
nay, Murt not expect to be entirely happy 
on earth—we may be comparatively so. 
Unalloyed happiness exists nowhere but 
in family relationship—as connubial, pa- 
ternal, filial, or fraternal. This relation- 
ship, when of pure and of proper charac. 
ter, has nothing in it that gives anything 
but unalloyed enjoyment. If aman ix so 
situated that he can not be happy in his 
family relations, he will not enjoy happi- 
ness at all. : 

TROUBLEs.—You have troubles, it may 
be. So have others. None are free from 
them. Perhaps it is as well that none 
should be free from them. They give 
sinew and tone to life—fortitnde and 
courage to man. That would be a dall 
sea, aud the esilor would never get skill, 
where there was nothing to disturb the 
surface of the ocean. 


SLaNDER.— Look on slanderers as direct 
enemies to civil pocicty ; as persons with- 
out honor, honesty, or humanity. Who- 
ever entertains you with the faults of 
others, designs to serve you in a similar 
manuer. 


Dax Bric Box 


NotTsine so much vexes a physician as 
to be sent for in great haste, and to tind, 
after his arrival, that nothing, or n-xt to 
nothing, is the matter with his patient. 
We remember an “urgent case” of this 
kind, recorded of an eminent English sur- 
geon. He had been gent for by a gentle- 
man who had just received a slight wound, 
and gave his servant orders to go home 
With all haste imaginable and fetch a cer- 
tain plaster. The patient, turning a little 
pale, said: ‘‘ Heavens! sir, I hope there 
is no danger?” ‘Indeed there is!" an- 
sivered the surgeon, ‘for if the tellow 
doeen’t rnn like a race-horse, the wonnd 
will be healed before he can possibly get 
back!" 


‘**Don’T you think my eyes look quite 
killing this morning?" eaid a dandy toa 
amart girl, and he twisted his leaden 
visionaries ina most cruel and fascinating 
manner, “They remind me,” said the 
damsel, “fof a codfish dying of a tooth- 
ache.” 


A WILL OF ONE's Own—" Oh, pray Ict 
me have my way this time,” said a young 
gentleman to his lady-love, * Well, Wil- 
lie, I suppose I mast, this once; but you 
know that after we are married I shall 
always have a Will of my own.” 


A LADY, whose family were very much 
in the habit of making conundrums, was 
one evening asked by her husband in an 
excited tone, ‘* Why are all these doors 
left open?’ “I give it up,” instantly re- 
plied the lady. 


A CALIFORNIA cmicrant was heard to 
say, ** Thavea wife and six children in 
New York, and have never seen one of 
them.” A pause. The one of them was 
explained to mean the onc that was born 
after he left. 


A BreMEN Journal contains the follow- 
ingadvertisement: ‘* A young gentleman, 
on the point of getting married, is de- 
sirous of meeting a man of experience 
who will dissuade him from the step.” 


EaRLy Prery.—Matilda Jane (catching 
the pastor after Sunday school): ‘ Oh, 
sir, please, what would you charge to 
christen my doll?” 


‘“* GoopNEss me!” cried a nice old lady, 
the other day, ‘‘if the world comes to an 
end next ycar, what shall I do for snuff?” 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 


As faithful chroniclers of the 
progress of fashion, we are most 
happy to record that the past season 
has shown most encouraging indi- 
cations of a tendency among re- 
fined and intelligent women, lead- 
ers in American society, to consult 
taste, health, and convenience in 
their dress, quite as much as the 
dicta of foreign authorities. 

The short dress has flourished in 
an unprecedented manner, in spite 
of the efforts made to get rid of it, 
not alone among the masses (who, 
indeed, were the last to come into 
it), but with women of the very 
highest intelligence and taste. In 
the country, and even at the most 
fashionable watering-places, it was 
found so convenient that trained 
dresses were dreaded, and were 
only worn because they had been 
obtained, had cost much money, 
and must be turned to account. 
Trained skirts are undeniably 
graceful in the drawing-room, but 
they are out of place everywhere 
else, and the good sense of Ameri- 
can women will, we hope, suffice 
to keep them where they belong. 

The fall styles are certainly more 
graceful than any that have ap. 
peared since short dresses came 
into vogue. The tendency is de- 
cidedly in favor of soft fabrics. The 
paniers have almost disappeared ; 
and overskirts and overdresses are 
cut longer and much less bunchy 
than last year. 

The newest fabric for full eve- 
ning and rich dinner dresses con; 
sists of satin brocade in all colors. 
The material is superb, although 
the style is better adapted to ma- 
tronly than young ladies, and 
should not be worr at all by short, 
stout women. The price is com- 
paratively moderate, considering 
the quality—only $6 per yard. 

' In silk, gros-grain will be more 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 


character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


always been acknowledged unrivaled, 
COPY. 


required by the best taste at home. 
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worn than satin ; in fact, the furore 
for gros grain silks has extended to 
trimmings and ribbons—gros-grain 
being used altogether for sashes, 
for looping skirts, for bows for the 
hair, and for flat, cross-cut bands 
for the mounting of suits and 
dresses. 

Velvet shares the honor of prefer= 
ence, and will be worn still more 
largely as the season advances into 
later autumn. Some of the most 
distinguished costumes prepared 
for this month consist of petticoats 


of brown or green gros-grain, upper- 


dress of fine French cashmere, a 
shade darker, trimmed with velvet 
and fringe, the shade of the silk. 
Velvet sash. High hat of gros. 


groin, trimmed with bands of 


velvet. 

‘An entirely new fall costume is 
composed of cashmere, with plush 
hat and jacket, trimmed with bands 
of velvet, velvet collar and cuffs, 
and velvet buttons. Buckle and 
rosette upon the hat, but no plume. 

Kilt plaits, half a yard deep, are 
more fashionable than any other 
form of trimming for cashmere 
underskirts, and they are also worn 
in alpaca. Box plaitings spaced 
between and headed with velvet 
are more dressy, however, for pop- 
lin, and some prefer narrow doubled 
quillings, box-plaited on, and head- 
ed with velvet so as to form a series 
extending nearly to the knee, and 
requiring no overskirt but the skirt 
of the jacket or paletot, which, in 
this case, is cut nearly to the depth 
of a Polonaise, in order properly to 
meet the trimming. 

A pretty form of cashmere Polo- 
naise, worn over a poplin or gros- 
grain skirt, is cut with a cross-over 
bodice, a skirt full at the back, with 
square apron-front and plain coat 
sleeves, close to the arm, under 
short, flowing ones. An old-fash- 
ioned habit-shirt, with a collar and 
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necktie, is worn with this garment, 
which is exceedingly graceful, con- 
venient, and comfortable for fall 
wear. 

Plush and velveteen, especially 
the silk-faced velveteen, are fash- 
ionable materials—the plush, in 
many instances, being trimmed or 
mounted with velvet, with excel- 
lent effect; but the most fashiona- 
ble suits are made of velvet or vel- 
veteen, trimmed with heavy ruches 
of silk feathered out, and put on 
in different shades of the color of 
the velvet. Brown and dark green 
are particularly effective trimmed 
in this way. 

A very pretty model of a morn- 
ing robe, for a brunette, is made of 
white cashmere, and trimmed with 
folds of orange cashmere, cross- 
barred with black velvet. High 
hats, and gipsy (Pamela) bonnets 
enlarged from last season, seem to 
be the vogue. 
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TOILETS FOR OCTOBER. 


WALKING - COSTUME of amber 
poplin, underskirt trimmed with 
box-plaiting, headed with velvet, 
upperskirt with velvet and knot- 
ted fringe. Jacket of amber plush, 
mounted with velvet collar and 
cuffs. Hat to match, with brim 
turned up on one side. The vel- 
vet trimming, it should be re- 
marked, must be a shade darker 
than the materials. 


WALKING-CosTUME, No. 2, of 
grosgrain and cashmere. Plain 
skirt of rich gros-grain, Polonaise 
of cashmere trimmed with ruches 
of gros-grain and black lace. Gros- 
grain sash, underskirt of fine linen 
cambric, Roman necktie, and hat 
of dark straw, trimmed with vel- 
vet, black lace, and jet ornaments. 


ELEGANT DINNER DRESS of scar- 
let gros-grain, made with long 
train, little “ Marquise” coat, and 


white satin vest, with ruffles, and 
tie of old point-lace. The trim- 
ming consists of thick white satin 
ruches, and is put on to simulate 
an upperskirt, and also as a border 
to the coat. Diamond necklace, 
with pendants, and diamond ear. 
rings are worn with this dress, 


A DINNER Dress of blue satin 
brocade is made with a train, and 
& vest cut square in front, and 
straight, but deeply pointed at the 
back, where it springs out over the 
somewhat expansive tournure. The 
trimming consists of blue satin 
folds, with white satin pipings, and 
very rich white lace. The chemi- 
sette is formed of folds of white 
tulle crossed, and around the neck 
is a black velvet ribbon, sustaining 
a diamond pendant. 


A Visitine-Surt of golden-brown 
poplin consists of two skirts, upper 
one cut rather long at the back, 
and half-fitting casague. The ca- 
saquée is finished in front with 
revers, and has plain shaped sleeves, 
loose at the wrist. The entire 
dress is trimmed with ruches of 
silk in three different shades of the 
color of the poplin. The effect is 
perfectly unique, and considered 
very distinguished. 

AN EVENING DrREss of light- 
green silk is simply but very pret- 
tily completed with flouncing and 
overdress of black and white striped 
muslin. The flouncing is scolloped, 
and pinked upon the edge, and put 
on with ruches of green silk. 


AN EVENING Dress of white 
alpaca may be made very dressy 
by adding a square basque to the 
waist at the back, and trimming 
overskirt and body with thick 
ruches of light grass-green tarla- 
tan. 

A Watxine-SouirT of black al- 
paca consists of skirt and Polonaise, 
the skirt trimmed with silk plait- 
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October, the queen of the autumn, 
Her scepter right regally sways, 


ings, the Polonaise high at the 
throat, but trimmed with plaiting 
and velvet to simulate a vest. 
Sash of velvet, or alpaca mixed 
with velvet. 


A IianpsomME MorniIna Dress 
is composed of two shades of cash- 
mere. An open gored dress, fitted 
to the waist without sleeves, is 
worn over a high, closed dresa, the 
front and sleeves of which are com- 
posed of cashmere, two shades 
ligliter than that of the overdress. 
Black velvet is the most effective 
trimming, especially if the color be 
green or orange. 


A sTYLisn Mornina Ross for a 
brunette bride is made of pale or- 
anye colored cashmere, faced with 
a broad band of white satin, checked 
with black velvet. A silver “Em 
press” belt is worn with it; no 
sash. 


A VERY DISTINGUISHED PARTY 
Dress for a young lady of fourteen 
is made short, of pink silk, with 
“Fernande” overskirt, and full 
trimming of ruches in two shades 
of the silk. Rosettes looping up 
the sides of two shades to match. 
Pink boots. Pink-tinted gloves. 
Locket attached to black velvet 
ribbon around the neck. 
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CLOAKS AND MANTLES, 


It is a necessity of the present 
fashion that cloaks should accom- 
modate themselves to the suits and 
costumes which are now the uni- 
versal street dress, and which, when 
the weather is moderate, can be 
worn without any additional out- 
side garment. 

All cloaks, therefore, which are 
independent of the regular dress, 
aro in a measure loose; they may 
be adjusted partly to the figure, and 
this seems the favorite method of 
the present and approaching season, 
but they can not be tight-fitting. 

Velvets and soft velvety cloths 
are the fashionable materials, velvet 
being all the more fashionable be- 
cause there is a considerable ad- 
vance in the price in consequence 
of the European war. The demand, 
however, is not probably half so 
large as it would otherwise have 
been, and we strongly advise ladies 
of limited means, or those to whom 
money is an object, to postpone any 
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der of rich crochet embroidery ina 
flower and leaf pattern, below which 
isa flounce of guipure. The crochet 
trimming is continued up the back 
of the cloak, and, together with the 
lace, simulates a handsome square 
lappet ; it also outlines large, square 
pockets, and forms cuffs and bre- 
telics, which, together with the 
crochet buttons for fastening, com- 
plete the garment. 

Another cloak of velvet is fitted 
into the back to the waist; the skirt 
is slit up the back, and laid in large 
plaits; the frone is loose. The 
sleeves are half-flowing, and orna- 
mented, like the entire garment, 
with bands of gros-grain and gros. 
grain buttons. A gros-grain sash 
filled in the space at the back. 

A novelty consists of a long 
casaque of claret-colored velvet, 
lined with quilted silk, and trim- 
med with crépe fringe and guipure, 
all of -the same shade, the latter 
forming a ruched border above the 
fringe. Instead of a sash, there is 
a handsome bow at the back, com- 
posed of guipure and ribbon, and 
ornaments of the same kind are re- 
peated upon the. shoulders, 

A cloak of Humboldt blue velvet 
cloth is cut very much like the first 
one described ; the trimming, how- 
ever, is narrow bands of blue plush, 
with folds of satin to match, stitched 
in under the edge. 

In dark-blue velvet cloth, there 
nre already sects, consisting of 
jacket, cut up on the back and sides, 
muff, and jockey hat, all of the 
same material, and all trimmed 
with bands of grebe. Garnet and 
crimson cloth will soon be displayed 
in the same designs, some trimmed 
with grebe, others with plush ina 
darker shade of the material, for 
high colors are to be the rage this 
season, 

A paletot of gray cloth, half-fit- 
ting, is ornamented upon the seams 
with a rich embroidery of black 
braid, and bordered all round with 
black bullion fringe. 

Another is trimmed with matelot 
collars and cuffs of black velvet 
and black velvet buttons. 

Gray water-proof cloaks are very 
fashionably trimmed with bands of 
darker gray stitched on, or with 
narrow bands of black corded silk, 
spaced between. 
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intention of purchase in the velvet | 


cloak line until peace is declared. 

In the mean time, this must not 
prevent us from describing some 
models, the designs for which con 
stitute the basis of the popular fall] 
and winter styles. 

A very elegant black velvet cloak 
forms a sort of coat, fitted in at the 
back, and ornamented with a bor- 
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RIBBONS AND TRIMMINGS. 


THE rage this season is for gros- 
grain ribbons, very heavy, and 
self-colored. They are used for 
sashes, for the hair most exclusive- 
ly, and for hats and bonnets, the 
latter requiring ribbons again to 
tic under the chin, or at the side 
of the chin, against the .e.t ear. 


The widths most in vogue are 
No. 6 for the hair (an inch anda 
quarter); No. 12 for bonnets (wider), 
and six and seven inches for sashes, 
the latter being the widest made, 
and ‘very costly, in consequence of 
the large amount of stock required 
for it. 

The quality and durability of 
these ribbons are, however, quite 
equal to their cost; they never 
wear out, and they retain their 
beauty as Jong as they last. This 
we may be proud of, as they are 
now almost altogether of American 
manufacture, and, in fact, exceed 
the French in purity and genuine- 
ness so far, that one mbn ufactur- 
ing firm (Dexter, Lambert & Co.) 
have recently filled a large order 
for a London house, the quality of 
the goods being considered supe- 
rior to those of French make. 

For many years the dyes of this 
country were an obstacle to the 
production of all the finer fabrics ; 
but this obstacle is now happily 
removed, and in poplins, silks, and 
pure woolens, the beauty and per- 
manency of American colors will 
bear comparison with any in the 
Old World. 

The use of gros-grain ribbons 
gives quite a new effect to simple 
toilets, and is especially to be en- 
couraged, because their durability 
gives them permanent value. Two 
yards of No. 6 is required to make 
the bow, composed of six loops, 
three on either side, with a strap 
in the center, and the two ends 
united in the middle by a small, 
flat bow, which fall over the chig- 
non. <A set of three, pink, blue, 
green, or scarlet, with one of black 
velvet, same width, will provide a 
pretty head-dress for every cos- 
tume, and for all occasions, even 
balls. 

The newest gimps for forming 
headings, have chenille introduced 
into them, with a very soft and 
very pretty effect. Some of them 
are shaded in two or three tints of 
the same color, and thus furnish a 
most charming and tasteful ac- 
cessory to a fuller garniture of the 
material, or a neat and elegant 
decoration of their own, which 
really requires no addition. 

Another pretty and novel trim. 
ming, which is very effective, is the 
“moss” galoons. They are not 
more than half an inch in width, 
are composed of cut crimped silk, 
cut to the surface, like plush, and 
trim anything with smooth sur- 
face beautifully. The most distin- 
guished method is to group three 
shades of the trimming together, 
space between, and then three more, 
till three clusters have been at- 
tained, the three tints blended in 
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As she scatters ber bountiful treasures, 


And pide with her brightness the days. 
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each. Poplins, Empress cloths. 
French merinos, mobairs, and yak 
cloths, are perfectly trimmed in 
this way. 

Crépe fringe is the most graceful 
and effective of all trimmings for 
crépe de Chine tunics, for taffetas 
glacé silks for evening wear, for 
crépe Eugenie, for satin, or for plain 
poult de soie. It is quite new, and, 
being looped instead of cut at the 
edges, does not become “ fluffy” like 
the old style of moss fringe. It is 
exceedingly well adapted to eve 
ning dresses. 
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NEW WOOLLEN AND FANCY 
GOODS. 

THB war between France and 
Prussia bas stimulated activity in 
that important branch of trade 
which belongs so particularly to 
the fall season—gloves, hosiery, 
and the fancy lines of knitted wool- 
len goods, 


Never were these more in de- 
mand than now, because never 
were they in greater variety or so 
many available forms. The fear 
of scarcity in obtaining supplies 
has operated remarkably in inda- 
cing merchants to buy all the 
goods of this kind, as soon as they 
appeared in the market; and the 
fact that many of them can not be 
duplicated, will tend to raise prices 
considerably higher than the usual 
standard. 


A jobber in this city recently 
ordered twenty-five cases of goods 
from an importer, and was offered 
ten per cent. on his purchase, before 
they were delivered, to leave them 
alone. 

Berlin woollen goods are so 
many and s0 various, that good 
wives and motliers, who hardly 
know that Berlin is in Prussia, 
would find it difficult to clothe 
their little ones warmly, or “keep 
house” without them. The fleece- 
lined gloves and hosiery, so much 
liked, and so indispensable in our 
rigorous climate, are among the 
best of these. Fortunately, Amer 
ican manufacturers are fast ren- 
dering us independent of foreign 
skill; but these specialties are 
among the arts that we have not 
yet achieved. 

We notice that bayadere stripes 
in shaded colors, contrasting with 
a single high color, have been re- 
vived in the best qualities of wool- 
len hosiery, for Jadies and children 
of all ages. Scotch stripes upon 
self-colored ribbed grounds are still 
fashionable, and though the popu- 
lar styles ran round, yet for boys 
(especially with low-buckled shoes 
and dress suit), scarlet, with stripes 
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running up the side of the leg, are 
considered very distinguished. 

Such pretty knitted woollen coats 
are now supplied for children, that 
it is folly to have expensive gar- 
ments made for them before they 
reach the age of five years. The 
borders, knitted in, simulate collar, 
pockets, double-breast lappels or 
cross-over, for boys; while for girls, 
there are cloaks, talmas with hoods, 
and small paletots with capes, in 
blue or scarlet prettily bordered 
with white. - 

The light, fleecy nubias have 
never been superseded, and are 
pretty and graceful as ever—pret- 
tier, in fact, with lace edges knitted 
in, some in colors, some in plain 
white. 

The small, square all-wool plaid 
shawls are a blessing in winter to 
those Who know how to appreciate 
them. They are cheap, but con- 
tain a world of comfort within their 
sott folds to weak-chested women, 
occupants of chilly regions, or to 
those who have to rise before the 
house has become thoroughly 
warm. To such, a shawl of this 
kind is even more grateful than a 
sacque, a8 itcan be thrown off more 


readily, and, reaching only a little 


below the waist, does not in the 
least embarrass the mctions of the 
arms. These “ house shawls” are a 
capital present to old ladies, or 
poor women, and we are glad that 
their price brings them within the 
reach of all. 
Lite ees 


SHAWL COSTUMES, 


THE shawl costumes which made 
their first appearance here last 
spring have achieved a vogue 
which will, probably, be as brief as 
it was abroad, and we very much 
doubt the wisdom of cutting up 
nice all-wool gray or plaid shawls 
into dresses which require a skirt, 
walking length, to complete them, 
and which, once out of fashion, will 
seem so outré and absurd as to ren- 
der it necessary to dispose of, or 
get rid of them altogether. 

The costume requires a long 
shawl, and is made by cutting the 
shawl in two, arranging one-half, 
bordered by fringe, as an overskirt, 
and cutting the other into a half- 
fitting jacket, with wide sleeves, 
collar and basques of unequal 
lengths, all of which are bordered 
with the fringe which is sewn to 
the edge. The costumes on exhi- 
bition are principally made of gray 
mixed shawls, and cost from twelve 
to fifteen dollars, ready-made; the 
shawls, unmade, cost eight dollars. 
There is no fashionable method of 
wearing shawls, excepting in this 
way. | 
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THE Myra Mat.—This is a very 
becoming shape of French felt, trim- 
med with royal vélvet, a coque’s 
plume fastened with a French rose at 
the side, and loops of ribbon falling 
in long streamers at the back. 


LADY FRANKLIN.—This is a charm- 
ing hat of gray felt. The brim is 
faced with black velvet; a wide band 
of velvet with drab corded edge 
around the crown. An ibis feather, 
set in a large bow of black velvet 
with a rich jet ornament, is set at the 
side in front, and a streamer of wide 
black velvet with silk-fringed ends 
falls behind. 


NELLIE GRANT.—This is a hat of 
gray velvet, trimmed with wide rib- 
bon streamers. The brim rolls close 
to the crown over the left side, and 
fastened by a rich French rose and 
ostrich tips. The scarf is edged with 
thread lace, and ornaments of jet de- 
signs at the right side and front com- 
plete the trimming of this elegant hat. 


THe Princess.—This hat is of 
French felt. The brim is rolled all 
round and very high behind. It is 
trimmed with royal velvet of light 
gray, edged with scarlet bands. A 
large bow in front, with jet ornament 
and loops of gray ribbon, caught up 
by two jet ornaments at the back. 
The most stylish hat of the season. 

From the establishment of J. R. 
TERRY, 19 Union Square, N. Y. 
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EVENING COSTUME, 


A NEW fashion has recently made 
its appearance in evening costume, 
and is rapidly gaining favor. It con- 
sists of a broad band of velvet worn 
en echarpe, that is to say, fixed on the 
left shoulder, and, after passing under 
the right arm, it is fastened at the 
back of the waist. 


LAVA JEWELRY, 


LAVA jewelry is esteemed by many 
next in beauty to the cameo, from its 
susceptibility to exquisite carving, 
which is generally in much higher 
relief than on cameo. We illustrate 
this month a handsome set of stone- 
colored lava, consisting of brooch and 
ear-rings, representing the profile of a 
Bacchanteina setting of Etruscan gold, 
with pendant tassel. The design is 
exquisitely carved, and the colors of 
the gold and lava blend most artisti- 
cally. The set can be purchased for 


$25.00. 
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BONNETS FOR OCTOBER, 


LADIES in town do not begin to 
wear their velvet bonnets until the 
first of November. Chapeauz, 
therefore, that are worn this month 
still bear the appearance of demt- 
saison, or half-season—that is to 
say, of half summer and half win- 
ter. 

In many instances black or dark 
straws are worn, the crown encir- 
cled by a quilling of velvet, with 
ends that hang over the chignon, 
in front, or rosette of velvet with a 
jet ornament, or a short plume fas- 
tened with a buckle. 

High felt hats are also in vogue, 
the crown encircled by three bands 
of velvet or high-colored plush, the 
coquettish plume, or aigrette, held 


by a jeweled buckle, which throws 


out brilliant scintillations with 
every motion of the fair wearer's 
head. 

A very elegant high hat is of 
cream-colored felt, the brim bound 
with crimson velvet, the crown en- 
circled by a broad band of crimson 
velvet, the ends edged with black 
lace. A spray of crimson velvet 
flowers with cream-colored leaves, 
which are carefully placed against 
a background of velvet, is posed 
gracefully on one side. 

A very pretty -hat, to be worn 
with either a black or a blue robe, 
is of black straw, turned up with 
black velvet. On the outside, a 
biack feather waves round the 
crown, and under the brim there is 
a blue feather, with a bow of black 
faille. Four ends of broad ribbon, 
two blue and two black, fall over 
the chignon at the back of the head. 

Bonnets partake of the gipsy 
form, and are uniformly tied under 
the chin with No. 12 gros gruin 
ribbon. Gros-grain ribbon is very 
much used for trimming. 

The curtain is often turned up at 
the back, and, like the small brim, 
lined with silk matching the shade 
of trimming. A small stylish bon- 
net is made to match a costume of 
crimson gros-grain. The brim is 
turned up with black and orna- 
mented with a plume of black and 
crimson feathers. 

Very new and stylish hats and 
bonnets are of dark, high-colored 
plush, trimmed with velvet, and 
long plume of the same color. 
They are prettiest worn with 
jackets of plush, with velvet mount- 
ings. 

Long plumes seem to be coming 
in fashion again, sufficiently long 
to droop low over the chignon. 
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When does a man contrive to 
move in avery small space? When 
he comes down stairs in his slippers. 
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DINNER TOILETS, 

VISITING AND 

PROMENADE CO8.- 

TUMES, FOR OCTO- 

BER, 1870. 

(See double-page En- 

gracing.) 

Fia. 1.—A handsome 
walking-costume of 
chestnut-brown French 
poplin, the skirt orna- 
mented with three nar- 
row box-plaited floun- 
ces, bound with velvet 
of the same shade and 
attached with a fold of 
velvet, leaving a narrow 
heading above. Long, 
round overskirt, looped 
very high on the sides, 
and trimmed with a 
rich tassel fringe, sur- 
mounted with a wide 
puff bound with velvet. 
Basque, with a gathered 
postillion and slashed 
on the sides, trimmed 
with puffing and fringe. 
The trimming in front 
is arranged to simulate 
a vest, and is continued 
around the neck. Close 
slecves, trimmed witha 7 
puff at the wrist, anda 7 
ruffe just above the » 
elbow. Hat of brown 
Dunstable, trimmed 
with brown velvet, and 
a white aigrette and jet 
ornament on the right 
side. 


Fic. 2.—Toilette de 
visite of ruby poult de 
soie. The demi- train 
skirt is ornamented 
with a decidedly novel 
flouncc, bound on both 
edges with satin of the 
same shade. This 
flounce is arranged in 
sections of side plaits, 
the intervening spaces being cut ina 
deep scollop on the upper edyc, and 
attached with black thrcead-lace ro- 
scttes. Long casaque, cut up very 
high on the sides, and trimmed to 
match the skirt. The trimming is 
graduated on the fronts, which are 
rounded to correspond wir. ‘he back, 
and i3 continued around t.. neck. 
Chapean of ruby satin, ornai:cnted 
with black lace and white ostrich 
tips. Brides formed of black lacc 
barbes. 


Fic. 8.—Costume de promenade of 
gray pongee, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and velvet buttons. 
The skirt is bordered with a twenty- 
inch flounce, set on very plain, and 
edged with two rows of velvct. Just 
above these, a plaited ruffle edged and 
headed with velvet is arranged in 
festoons. The hcading to the deep 
flounce is composed of two rows of 
velvet. Two ruffles of the same 
width, and arranged in a similar man- 
ner to the one on the flounce, are 
placed just above the heading, thus 
doing uway with the necessity of an 
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VERSAILLES ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 


, 


Tue original of this distingue morning robe is made in fourterelle gray cashmere, 
with trimming of blue pou/t de sote. It would be equally as handsome in crimson 
and black, gray and green, white and blue or scarlet, or any contrasting colors. 
The derign needs no description, and can be easily imitated from the illustration. 
The long side eaxhes can be used when desired, for looping the back, by tying them 
loosely behind and drawing the skirt over them, thus forming a graccful Camargo 
puff, Coquettish little breakfast caps are now very generally worn with morning 


robes. 


One intended to be worn with this robe is made of Valenciennes lace, orna- 


mented with bows of gros-grain ribbon, the color of the trimming. 


overskirt. Close though not tight 
fitting basque, cut in scollops on the 
bottom, and trimmed with ruffies. 
Round hat of gray straw, trimmed 
with blue velvet and a blue ostrich 
plume. Vail of blue grenadine. 


Fie. 4.—This elegant and distingué 
reception toilet is made in rich poult 
de soie, color verd du Nil, trimmed 
with ruching two shades darker. 
Three flounces, surmounted by the 
darker ruching, are arranged en tablier 
on the front width, and similar floun- 
ces, separated by r.ichings, are dis- 
posed in a tunt.-shape on the back. 
Basque, long ..nd pointed, on the hips, 
trimmed with ruching which is con- 
tinued up the fronts in vest shape, 
giving the effect of a shawl-shape 


opening, although the neck is in re- 
ality cut square. Sash of gros-grain 
tibbon of the darker shade. Flowing 
sleeves, open to the elbow, where 
they are finished with a bow of ribbon 
with flowing ends. Chemisette and 
under-sleeves of Valenciennes lace. 
Coiffure of puffs and curis, ornament- 
ed with a bow of rosc-colored ribbon. 


Fig. 5.—A simple home dress or 
walking-costume of decp-bluc cash- 
mere, garnished with broad bands of 
cashmere, edged with narrow black 
silk folds. The skirt is ornamented 
with two bands extending entircly 
around the skirt, crossed by similar 
bands placed diagonally, at intervals, 
and graduated in height from the 
front to the back. Polonaise, round 
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and pointed in front, 
trimmed with bands 
and a deep rich fringe. 
Coiffure of chatelaine 
braids, adorned with a 
coronet comb of light 
tortoise-shell. 


Fic. 6.—A serviceable 
and lady-like walking- 
suit, made in black mo- 
hair, Beaver brand, the 
skirt bordcred with a 
ten-inch flounce, ar- 
ranged in clusters of 
three box-plaits. The 
heading is of ribbon 
velvet, placed as secn 
inthe engraving. Over- 
skirt composed of a 
4 round apron front, one 

Mae deep square sash on 

Yyp % each side, and the back, 
LEE cut very long and 
a square, entirely detach- 
ed from the sides, and 
worn without looping. 
Tight - fitting basque, 
short on the hips, and 
pointed back and front. 
The back is quite deep 
and slashed to the 
wuist, thus forming 
two deep points. The 
revers and collar are sct 
on, thus leaving the 
basque high in the 
neck. The trimming 
on the basque and over- 
skirt consists of fine 
bullion fringe, in addi- 
tion to the velvet 
Round hat of black 
English straw, trimmed 
With black velvet and a 
long black plume. 


Fic. 7.—Toilette de 
diner of golden brown 
grox-grain, garnished 
witn folds and bindings 
of gros-grain, at least 
three shades lighter than the dress. 
The design can be easily copied from 
the cngraving—bearing in mind that 
the flounce is sct up from the bottom 
of the skirt which is trimmed with 
two bands of the darker color, edged 
with narrow folds of the lighter shade. 
The corsage has a deep point in the 
back similar to the one in front, and 
is worn without a ceinture. This de- 
sign would be very handsome for a 
walking-costume, making the skirt 
short and adding a Polonaise or ca- 
saque, short in front and reaching to 
the flounce in the back. 


Saran Dimmer EED 


GARNITURES., 


Various kinds of passementerie are 
used for trimming the corsages of 
dresses. A very pretty garniture is 
formed of light mossy tassels, which 
arc employed for ornamcnting sleeves, 
corsages, and tunics. Fringe was 
never more gencrally fashionable than 
at the present time, and makes a very 
showy trimming suitable for almost 
any matcrial. 
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LATEST STYLES OF 
HA1S, BONNETS, 
AND COIFFURES, 

(See full-paye Engraving.) 
No. 1.— Chapeau rond 

of black English straw, 

with a rather broad 
brim and a sloping 
crown, trimmed with 

a searf of purple crépe 

de Chine, edged with 

fringe, and a black os- 
teich feather tipped 
with purple. 

No. 2.— Coiffure de 
bal. The front hair is 
slightly waved and ar- 
ranged in a pouf d la 
Pumpadour. The back 
is disposed in a series 
of puffs, with two long 
curls, intertwined with 
a garland of wild roses, 
falling over the left 
shoulder. 

No. 3.—A_ stylish 
coiffure for a young 
lady with an abundant ¥ 
chevelure. The hair is j 
ter into two equal parts, 
and combed forward. 
A rouleau is then se- 
curely fastened on each 
side, and the hair 
thrown lightly back. 
To complete the coif- 
fure the hair is ar- 
ranged in two braids of 
three strands, which 
are allowed to hang 
loosely. 

No. 4.—Gipsy bon- 
net of violet crépe de 
Chine, trimmed with 
bows and a scarf of 
crépe de Chine, edged 
with fringe. The front 
is ornamented with a 
lilac ostrich tip, and a 
shaded rose in foliage. 

No. 5.—A becoming coiffure for a 
young lady. The back hair is ar- 
ranged in three rolls, placed diagon- 
ally, and encircled by a heavy cable 
braid. The front is disposed in a 
bundeau, Marie Stuart, broken on 
the left side by two finger-puffs, ar- 
ranged as seen in the illustration. 

No. 6.—Chapeau of deep blue cord- 
ed silk, trimmed with bows and 
streamers of silk lined with satin of 
the same color, and a large jet orna- 
ment set high in front. Brides of 
silk lined with satin. 

No. 7.—Round hat of black English 
straw, the brim bound with black 
velvet. The trimming consists of 
plaited ruchings of black gros-grain 
ribbon, attached with broad folds of 
black velvet, loops apd streamers of 
ribbon, and clusters of hollyberries 
and leaves. 

————-e © o—__—-——- 


PLAITED flounces are decidedly in 
paramount favor. A skirt may be 
edged with several narrow flounces, 
or with a single broad one. The 
plaits are always pressed down s0 as 
to be quite flat. 
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COSTUMES DE PROMENADE, 
Fic. 1.—A stylish walking-costume for a Miss, consisting of a skirt, an 


DESCRIPTION OF 
COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 

Fic. 1.—Dress of 
rose-colored foulard, 
garnished with folds 
and bindings of a deli- 
cate wood-color. The 
skirt is made short 
and ornamented with 
flources arranged with 
festoons, as seen in the 
engraving. Overskirt, 
with a detached apron 
trimmed round with a 
flounce, and a full pa- 
nier back with broad 
revers at the sides. 
Close sleeves trimmed 
with ruffles, the upper 
one producing the ef- 
fect of a Louis XV. 

sleeve. 


Fig. 2.—An elegant 
toilet of heavy black 
gros-grain, having a 
dcmi train skirt, made 
entirely without trim- 
ming. <A basque of 
medium length, de- 
scribing oye deep point 
in front and slightly 
bouffant in the back, 
trimmed with rich tas- 
sel fringe and broad 
bands of gros-grain, 
edged with satin. ‘The 
-waist is open in a new 
shape, and ornamented 
with bands and fringe. 
Sleeves slightly flow- 
ing, with a round cuff 
turned back and trim- 
med with bands. Che- 
misette and under- 
sleeves of puffed batiste 
and Valenciennes lace. 
Bonnet of lilac crépe de 
Chine, ornamented with 
marabou feathers and a 
garland of ivy leaves. 
Fic. 3.—Evening toilet of lilac 


overskirt, and a tight-fitting basque, made in blue French poplin, and gar-| yoult de soie, arranged with a court 


nished with velvet two shades darker. 
flounce, disposed in box-plaits, and velvet, arranged in a design easily imi- 


The skirt is ornamented with 4/ train of medium length, trimmed with 


folds and ruchings of silk, two shades 


tated. The overskirt has a round apron, a square sash at each side, and is! darker than the dress, and rich point 


very full in the back and gathered into the sashes, thus forming a sort of 
panier. Basque pointed back and front, ornamented with revers and collar 
of velvet. The basque and overskirt are trimmed with a rich fringe in addi- 
tion to the velvet. White felt hat, trimmed with a long blue vail. 

Fic. 2.—A handsome and particularly lady-like costume, made in Sable 
brand, Turkish Brilliantine, garnished with black velvet. The skirt, of a 
comfortable walking length, is trimmed with two broad folds of the mate- 
rial, each headed with three rows of velvet. The same trimming is repeated 
on the Polonaise, which is of an entirely new design. The skirt is not open in 
front, but is made with an apron, like an ordinary round overskirt. The back 
is cut with a round basque, and the skirt is sewed directly on the bottom of 
it. Itis looped just forward of the side seam. The neck is cut high, and 
the revers and collar of velvct set on. Gipsy hat of English straw, trimmed 
with loops of scarlet and black gros-grain ribbons intermixed. Wide strings 
of scarlet. 


OUR NEW FALL AND WINTER BULLETIN OF FASHIONS. 


WE desire again to call the attention of dressmakers and ladies generally to our 
Fall and Winter Bulletin of Fashions for 1870-71, as by far the most useful and at- 
tractive of any we have yet published, nutwithstanding that it is reduced to one- 
ha'f price. Plain, 50 cents; colored. $1.00. 

As an attraction in a show-room or work-room, it is worth four or five times 


its cozt, while the beauty and distinctiveness of the costnmes are such that any lady 
can select from it the style most becoming to her, and observe the effect of fifty 
different trimmings. Elegantly colored for only $1. with directions and full descrip- 
tions, or $1.50, including ten full-sized patterns of priucipal garmeuts. 


lace. The train is attached by rosettes 
to the apron, which is ornamented 
with lace folds and ruchings to mateh 
the train. Corsage open en chdle, 
forming two deep points in the front, 
and a postillion back surmounted by 
a large bow without ends. Sleeve 
demi-long, finished with a deep fall of 
lace from underneath the flounce. 
Lace on the postillion, around the 
ueck, and a standing row on the 
sleeves. 
———_2+9e—___—_. 


LACE. 


LACE was never more fashionable 
than at the present time. 

Trimmings of Bruges lace have be- 
come quite the rage. 

Bruges lace is employed like Va- 
lenciennes or guipure. It is used 
not only for trimming gleeves, cor- 
sages, ete., but is lavishly intro- 
duced in the ornamentation of upper- 
skirts. T.. 


October can vie with the rainbor, 
In spreading ber radiant dyes, 


NEW MATERIALS, 


OnE of the prettiest and most 
attractive of the new materials for 
the season is wool satine, a fabric 
corresponding to the cotton satine 
of last season, but much softer, 
more beautiful, and more durable. 
It answers the same purpose as 
cashmere, but is heavier, and has 
more apparent body, as well as a 
more smooth and satiny surface. 
It makes very handsome tunics or 
overskirts, and jackets over petti- 
coats of silk or poplin, and is 
usually trimmed with fringe. 

Scotch plaids and poplins are 
fashionable as ever, but divide 
honors somewhat with the black 
and white checks, which have been 
revived after a season of obscurity 
which has lasted several years. 

Cashmere begins to find some of 
the favor with us that. it has long 
enjoyed abroad. It is used largely 
for the long tunics that are so fash- 
onably worn over black or colored 
skirts of silk, poplin, or alpaca. 

The latter material (the Buffalo 
brand), is now considered standard, 
and ladies are fortunate, in these 
days of spurious goods and wretched 
imitations, in having some fabrics 
upon which they can rely. If you 
are doubtful of its being the right 
brand, look for the trade-mark (a 
buffalo). 

The trade-mark (beaver) proves 
also the genuineness of the Beaver 
brand mohair, which is a perfectly 
pure and warranted fabric, but of 
not so high a grade, as a new and 
beautiful material brought out this 
fall, and introduced as “ Turkish 
Brilliantine.” This is made of the 
pure wool of the Turkish goat, is 
known as the “Sable” brand, is 
somewhat heavier than mohair, has 
a superb gloss, which renders it 
equal in appearance to rick silk, 
will outwear three silks, is thirty 
inches wide, and of a splendid shade 
of black, which is warranted not 
to deteriorate. 

The aim of the proprietc-s of 
these three brands of black ;oods 


seems to have been to supply what 
was very much needed, and that is 
black dress goods of different kinds 
and grades, upon the quality of 
which, as represented, ladies could 
absolutely rely. 

Japanese silks have reappeared 
in dark winter colors, and are said 
to be better in quality than when 
they were first brought out. The 
price is nearly the same. Serges 
are much worn, and there is a great 
demand for soft all-wools, in reps, 
merinos, and Empress cloths. 

Dark, high colors are the rage— 
crimson, garnet, plum, claret-color, 
and Drowns. Yellow and black, 
and purplé and black, are fashion- 
able combinations, and dark blue 
and green will be very favorite 
colors, together or separate. 
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That, after the fall of the shower, 
Illumine the fair, sunny skies. 
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COSTUME SIMPETTE. 


A HANDSOME walking-suit, arranged with a dress of black silk, the skirt orna- 
mented with a deep flounce surmounted by several narrower ones, and a round, fill 
overskirt and jacket of dark green cashmere, trimmed with heavy green fringe and 
black ribbon velvet. The overskirt is opeu in front, and gracefully looped at the 
sides only. The jacket is fitted in the back, but is loose and open in front, disclosing 


the silk waist underneath, 


URSULA CASAQUE. 


Tus elegant casaque is made in heavy black gros-grain, garnished with rich Chan- | 
tilly lace headed with folds of gros-grain edged with satin. 


The design needs no 


further explanation, and can be easily copied from the illustration. 


FURS, 


Lavy’s Lone Boa.—The above are 
the leading styles of furs that will be 
worn this season. There are some 
varieties, however, which have no 
merit, except that they vary from 
those more generally worn. These 
styles are made in sable, mink, ermine, 
seal, grebe, and all the various kinds 
offur. A very clegant set of furs this 
season will be a seal boa and muff. 
Sacques will also be very much worn 


made of scal, and a more elegant win- 
ter outfit for a lady can searcely be 
devised than one of those seal sacks, 
boas, and muffs. 


The above is furnished from the 
establishment of J. R. Terry, im- 
porter and manufacturer of ladies’ 
and gents’ hats and furs, No. 19 
Union Square, New York, where 
ladies may rely upon getting the 
latest and most elegant goods at low 
prices. ‘ 
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LADY'S LONG BOA. 


EUGENIA TIPPET. 
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October ! welcome, thrice welcome, 
Fair 


BER, 1870. 
(See full page Engraving.) 


Fre. 1.—Reception or dinner dress 
of white twilled fowlard, garnished 
with ruffles of deep lDac silk, and 
bands and bows of black velvet edged 
with narrow silk folds of a deep iemon- 
color. This unique combination of 
colors is a perfect success. The de- 
sign of the trimming can be easily 
copied from the engraving. The sash 
is composed of three pieces—the cen- 
ter one much longer than the others 
and cut up in the center, forming two 
points. Full bow at the waist. Cor- 
sage with one deep point in front and 
a heart-shaped neck. Chemisette and 
undersleeves of dentelle de Bruges. 
Coiffure of puffs and curls, ornament- 
ed with purple lilacs. 


Fig. 2.—Visiting toilet of rich 
black gros-grain, trimmed with bands 
of the same edged with narrow satin 
folds, and narrow guipure lace. The 
overskirt, which has the effect of a 
Polonaise, is additionally trimmed 
with a rich fringe, and is made open 
and square in front. The back is 
gathered into the side scams, thus 
rendcring it slightly bouffant, and is 
surmounted by a plaited postillion 
which is deepened at the sides and 
joined in with the scam. This ar- 
rangement is entirely new, and pro- 
duces a most stylish effect. The trim- 
ming on the plain waist describes 
broad vevers in frontand a deep point- 
ed collar in the back. Bonnet of pur- 
ple crépe de Chine, ornamented with a 
purple plume and a garland of holly- 
berries and leaves. 


ETTA OVERSKIRT. 


Tas jaunty little overskirt can very 
appropriately be made in any of the fall 
or winter goods to complete a suit. It 
would also be very pretty made in black 
silk or alpaca. to be worn with any dress. 


—_———-6-&-2-—____— 


Monotony.—Monotony is pleasant in 
it elf, morally pleasant, and morally use- 
ful. Marriage is monotonous: but there 
is muc ,1 trust. to be gaid in favor of holy 
wedlock. Living in the same house is 
monetonone, but I delight in t at eame 
monotony. It saves curioxity, anxiety, 
excitement, disappointment, and a host 
of bad passione. It gives a man the 
blessed, invigorating feel ng t! at he fa at 


home; that he bas roots, deep and wide, | 


struck down into all he sees; and that 
only the Befng who will do nothing cruel 
or useless can tear them up. 


month, that bagh brought us but peace! 


HOUSE JACKETS. 


THE “Una,” which partakes of the Zonave style in the front and is slightly fitted 
in the back, is handsomely made in white cashmere or serge, trimmed with white 
and black guipure—the white placed over the black and finished where the rows join 
by a rouleau of black gros-grain. Bows of black gros-grain ribbon, 


Tne ‘‘Ipa,"* made in crimeon cashmere, trimmed with plaited ruchings of black 
silk, separated from a standing row of narrow guipure by a row of narrow velvet. It 
is closely fitted in the back, the edge of the basque left plain, with the fronts cut in 


a design shown in the illustration. 


LATEST AUTUMN STYLES. 
(See back of double-page engraving.) 


In no other magazine published 
can be found such a variety of attrac- 
tive styles as in ours; and another 
great advantage connected with it, is, 
that we furnish accurate patterns of 
every garment illustrated. 


Our double page of pattern illus- 
trations, for this month, will be 
found to contain the newest and 
most fashionable styles for the season. 

Our aim in this Monthly Bulletin, 
as it may justly be termed, is to pre- 
sent our readers with all the most 
practical and desirable designs in 
vogue, so that ladies at a distance can 
as readily select the style most suit- 
able for them, as if they were in this 

| city. 

Patterns of any of the garments 


| | will be cut to measure when desired, 


Full directions for measuring will be 
found in the September magazine. 


Adelaide Polonaise........ 75 cts. $1.50 
Beatrice Curaque..... iuteaias % * 1.50 
Circular Apron.........0s6 20 ‘* 40 
Child's Sacque Chemiee... 20 ‘ 40 
Della Sleeve...........26-. 15 ‘ 30 
Elfrida Basquine......... « 5 SS 1.00 
Euvénie Basque........... 50 ‘* 1.00 
Etta Overskirt....... ..... 3 * 15 
Fredonia Jacket ..... . 50 * 1.00 
Horatid: Sait.icciisccoweees 40 ‘ 60 
Isotta Overskirt........... | ad 1.00 
ST a Hénesite. cs cccaces a. 1.50 
ST a DUChesse’?. ccccvceses 1 | be 1.50 
**La Princess*’...... PC, (- als 1.50 
Leabia Sleeve. .....ccccrces 16°. °** 80 
POwle Bult. adgsenaceices ccens 40 ‘ 0 
Lulu Overdress...........- 30 * 75 
Meredith Jacket........... 40 “ RO 
Miss's Chemise............ > 40 

O° “DPAWer@ iiccivecacs 20) 3 40 

‘“ Nightdress......... es 40 
Rosellen Basque.......... 50 ‘ 1.00 
Toes tA DTOO . 254.0 6 caus ss oS 40 
Sailor PACK Obikcsa cesicsec 40 * rts) 
Theresa Overskirt .... ... BD «= 1.00 
Turquoise Metternich. ... 75 “* 1.75 
Van Vechter Overdress.... 75 ‘* 5.00 
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THE APRON OVERSKIRT. 


overskirt. 


Tus simple and graceful overskirt can be very appropriately made in black silk or 
aipaca, and trimmed with velvet and fringe, or piaitinge of silk. 
very convenient to be used with any dress, serving the double purpose of apron and 


It will be found 
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HOW TO FURNISH A HOUSE. 

IN no respect, probably, is an os- 
tentatious bad taste more generally 
conspicuous than in the furniture 
and arrangement of our dwelling- 
houses. It often happens that those 
who have the means of furnishing 
their houses well are destitute of a 
refined taste, while those in whom 
that refined taste is innate or ac- 
quired are too frequently unprovid- 
ed with the means of supplying 
themselves with an elegant ménage. 
The most cultivated circles of Paris 
hold weekly receptions in a style 
whose simplicity would surprise 
many an ambitious matron. Coffee 
and ices form the refreshment, if 
any is offered at all. There is plen- 
ty of light, and some music, and a 
few gracefully disposed vases of 
flowers ornament the salon, with 
its bare floor, chintz, easy-chairs, 
and tinted walls. 

It is a moot point whether par- 
lors should be carpeted or not 
The new plan of inlaying ftoors 
with thin strips of different kinds 
of wood, does away with the objec- 
tion of expense against this admir- 
able way of fitting. Tesselated 
floors of walnut and light wood, of 
beech and ebony, are so beautiful 
and durable that all who grow 
enthusiastic on old foreign styles 
will choose them ; and if they must 
needs impart to their parlors the 
appearance of warmth, choose soft 
rugs, and squares of carpet, which 
occupy the space in front of fau- 
teuils, and the middle of the floor, 
but do not hide the wood-work. 
The smal! figured carpets, either in 
the new close three-ply, which im- 
proves in beauty as well as texture 
or in Brussels, are eagerly sought 
for small parlors; a union of 
floriated and geometrical patterns 
is preferred, as a lattice or hexagon 
of maroon on a crimson ground, 
with a leaf shaded from tawny to 
reddish brown dropped acrosg the 
lincs. Forest patterns are of twigs 
in gray on dark ground, with a 
shower of autumn leaves scattered 
over it, or exquisite tints of stone, 
earth, and moss, reproducing the 
coolly rich effects of nature ; pat- 
terns of acanthus and thistle-leaves 
with the silky purple and white of 
the royal flower: lichen shadings 
in pearl, and rusty red, and silver 
and green, so splendid, yet subdued, 
as to make tlie nonpareil of par. 
lor carpets. Mosaic patterns in 
shades of only two colors, usually 
the most grave, but capable of pro- 
ducing the richest effects when a lit. 
tle gilding is allowed on the furni 
ture, to the gayer figures. are to be 
preferred. Perfectly plain surfaces, 
with Persian borders, are sold for 
halls and small rooms. A decp 
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maroon Brussels is plain as merino, 
and is surrounded by a band of 
stone-color, and shaded brilliant 
crimson. To suit this the walls are 
finished in pearly pink like a rose- 
colored shadow from curtains; the 
cornice is a flat band of dead gilt. 
The seats are the little marquise 
easy-chairs, covered with maroon 
rep, tufted, and relieved with bands 
of brilliant tapestry on the arms 
and back. A few light white and 
gold or scarlet cane seat chairs are 
interspersed. The effect is liarmo- 
nious and rich. ‘Tinted walls are 
preferred for small rooms. By this 
indefinite term small, is understood 
all rooms less than 20ft. square. 
The pure Athens yellow shades 
harmoniously with brown or ma- 
roon furniture; stone-gray with 
green, pearl-gray with blue, ashes- 
of-roses with either blue or green, 
and absinthe, that indefinite whity- 
green tinge, with crimson. These 
blank walls affurd the best ground 
for pictures, and prevent that spot- 
ty or crowded effect which ruins the 
air of a room. The walls should 
have a narrow gilt band for cornice, 
or a paper heading, the same color 
as the carpet, and furniture to har- 
monize the tints. Thus a pearl- 
gray wall may be harmonized ex 
actly with crimson furniture by 
adding a dark-red cornice, and 
finishing the surbase and window- 
frames in rosewood color. 


It is a mistake to hang oil paint- 


ings, beyond mere cabinet size, ina |" 


small room devoted to other pur. 
poses. They give a heavy air, 
which destroys the grace of the 
surroundings. A miniature parlor 
should always be light and simple 
in arrangement. Large vases, can- 
delabra, and heavy cabinets are 
out of place there. But one 
mirror should be allowed, and that 
over the mantel, with the narrow- 
est and plainest gilt frame. Cover. 
ed pedestals are among the most 
graceful and modern decorations of 
a room, and are much preferable to 
the multiplicity of tables which 
crowd a tasteless room. The center- 
table, indeed, is abolished in a 
parlor of good style. A round 
table should stand between or near 
the front windows, instead of the 
pier-glass, which is banished to the 
dressing-room or ball saloon. An 
oval one should have a convenient 
position eleewhere against the wall. 
The cabinet is as conspicuous in a 
modern drawing-room as in the 
boudoir of an old marquise, where 
thousands of francs were lavished 
onitsenrichment. Its convenience 
for keeping Berlin work, and large 
books of engravings and curiosities, 
has restored it to its former place. 
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ANNIE SUIT. 


A SERVICEABLE echool enit, made in black alpaca, Buffalo brand—the flounces 
edged and attached with narrow black velvet, and the bottom of the skirt. basque. 
and slecves, finished with a bias facing of mohair, striped in bluck and white. Hat 
of black felt, trimmed with black velvet edged with white. 


FLORETTA COSTUME. 


Tus exceedingly stylish suit, appropriate for girls from eight years of age upward, 
consists of a shirt and Polonaise, made in crimgon cashmere. The skirt is bordered 
with a bias flonnce, edved and attached with black velvet, and the Polonaise ie 
trimmed with a heavy crimson bullion fringe, headed with black velvet. Hat of 
crimeon plush, trimmed with black velvet, and a crimson plume. We give, else- 
where, a back view of this stylish Polonaise. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
NEw and very pretty dresses are 
made for girls of eight to fourteen 
years of age, of two colors, in al- 
paca, cashmere, merino, or all-wool 
delaine. The first dress—say of 
gray alpaca—is made plain, and 
cut out in a low square; to this is 
added a sinall paniered upperskirt 
of scarlet, looped up with black 
velvet, and the square of the neck 
is also filled in with scarlet, and 
fastened down the front with black 
velvet buttons. 

These dresses can, of course, be 
made in any combination, and, if 
the colors are well chosen, will be 
remarkably pretty and very simple 
in construction. Two ro:vs of vel- 
vet may be placed on the dress- 
skirt, if preferred, and the panier 
trimiied with a double quilling of 
the material and black velvet. 

There is nothing to be done, 
now, without overskirts; and, fOr 
girls, they are esnecially useful to, ed in clusters, feathered out, and 
dress upasimpletoilet. The latest | filled in with white. This has an 
style of making them is with|extremely good effect. Indeed, it 
square bib, back and front, united | is quite elaborate enough for a full- 
across the shoulders by straps | grown lady. 
which form bretelles. An overskirt| Outer garments, for children, are 
of Swiss muslin, of white pigué,| very simply made. They consist, 
trimmed with Hamburgh embroi-| mainly, of the paletot, to match the 
dery ; one of black alpaca, trimmed | dress, the cross-over coat, for little 


with the material; and one of blue 
or scarlet silk, or both, would not 
be too many to give variety to cos- 
tumes, and, as they require but a 
very small quantity of material, 
would cost but little. 

Black and white shepherd's 
check is very fashionably worn by 
children, and looks exceedingly 
pretty for early fall costumes. They 
are made with two skirts, and little 
basque or jacket cut up in lappets. 
The lower skirt is trimmed with 
two bands of red or blue cashmere, 
the second skirt with a band scol- 
loped out on the upper edge, and 
the basque, or jacket, is trimmed 
to match the second skirt. 

Black and white checked or 
striped silk, and soft pink glacé 
silk, are used for walking and 
party dresses, fully trimmed with 
ruchings of pink, blue, or green 
silk—the pink, of course, matching 
the glacé, and sometimes box-plait- 


boys, and the talma, with cape or 
hood. The knitted woolen coats 
are now so pretty and varied in 
style, that it is useless to prepare 
elaborate garments which require 
cutting and making, for either 
boys or girls, until they are at 
least five years old. 

There are the little paletots of 
white Molleton cloth, trimmed with 
red or blue, however, which are 
suitable for boys of two or three 
years, and very pretty suits of gray 
or brown tweed, consisting of trow- 
sers and bluuse, belted in, for boys 
of six to eight. A more dressy 
suit, of this kind, would be made 
of velvet or silk-faced velveteen. 


In full dress, little girls now 
often wear Marie Antoinette slip- 
pers; and boyr, low-cut shoes with 
straps and buckles. 

Boots are still made high, and 
worn with blue, scarlet, or striped 
stockings. 

A great many little suits, for 
girls, will be made, for winter, of 
silk-faced velveteen, and trimmed 
with grebe. 
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FLORETTA POLONAISE, 

Tarts isa back view of the gracefnl Po- 

lonaise which completes the ‘ Floretta 

Costume.” It would be equally as hand- 

some in silk, cashinere, or satin de Chine, 

to be worn overa skirt of a contrasting 
color, either of silk or cashmere. 
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THE ZERLINE JACKET. 


THIs month we present our readers 
with the pattern of an exceedingly 
graceful jackct, made in the new 
style, without side-pieces. This mod- 
el is intended to complete an elegant 
black silk costume, trimmed with 
plaitings of white organdy placed un- 
derneath a fall of rich Chantilly lace, 
which is separated from a narrow 
standing lace by a rouleau of bias silk. 
This garment is very distingué in its 
appearance, and would be cqually as 
appropriate for a costume in any other 
matcrial, trimmed with folds, fringe, 
or velvet. 

Next month we propose to give the 
pattern of a new and stylish wrap 
suitable for the season. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR OC- 
TOBER, 1870. 

Fig. 1.—Strect suit in bright-blue 
cashmere, the skirt trimmed with two 
bias flounces edged and headed with 
narrow black velvet. Polonaise, 
looped at the sides, trimmed with nar- 
row black velvet, and broad velvet 
revers in front. Square neck, with 
revers and collar of black velvet. 
Cvat sleeves trimmed to correspond. 
Linen chemisette and collar. Gray 
felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
a blue plume. 


Fic. 2.—A neat home dress in bright 
all-wool plaid, trimmed with narrow 
black velvet arranged in a Grecian 
pattern. Black silk apron, with bre- 
telles, trimmed with narrow velvet. 
Ruffle edged with lace at the neck. 


Fic. 3.—A handsome walking-cos- 
tume fora girl of about eight years, 
to be made in gray French poplin, 
trimmed with bands and plaited ruch- 
ings of light purple silk. The suit 
consists of a skirt, a plain Polonaise, 
worn without looping, and a cape, 
rounded in front and descending be- 
low the waist in the back. Hat of 
gray plush, trimmed with purple. 


Fig. 4.—Suit for boys from six to 
nine years of age, consisting of full 
pants reaching just over the knees, a 
close-fituing vest, and a square cut- 
away jacket with coat sleeves. The 
material is dark gray mixed cloth, 
made up without trimming, excepting 
the jacket, which has broad vevers and 
collar of black velvet. Dark gray 
felt hat. 


Fic. 5.—A pretty suit for boys from 
three to five years of age. To be made 
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in stone-colored all-wool delaince, 
trimmed with very narrow garnet vel- 
vet. Theskirt is made perfectly plain 
in front, but is arranged in bex-plaits 
at the sides and back. The jacket is 
particularly pretty, having two tabs 
in front, with pockets, and three in 
the back. 


Fie. 6.—Dress of magenta all-wool 
delaine, the skirt bordered with a 
flounce edged with black velvet rib- 
bon, and headed with velvet disposed 
in a design which can be easily copied 
from the illustration. High, plain 
waist, and coat sleeves trimmed 
with velvet. Overdress of black silk 
or Beaver brand mohair, trimmed with 
velvet ribbon and Tom Thumb fringe. 
This overdress is arranged with a 
single width in the back, a very short 
round apron-front, and a detached 
gore on each side, rounded on the 
front, which overlaps the apron and 
back width. Bretelles, trimmed to 
match, joined both back aud front 
with narrow bands. 
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NEW ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 


For robes de chambre, some new 
cashmere jfouwlards have been intro- 
duced, which, for brilliancy of color 
and beauty of design, equal the finest 
products of the Indian loom. The 
newest robes de chambre have three 
large flat plaits at the back, in what 
is called the princesse style. They 
may be with or without a pelerine, 
but they should have a sash and a 
basque; or the robe may consist sim- 
ply ofa skirt and long palctot. 
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Tue late hour at which dinner is fash- 
ionably served has given rise to a new 
custom—that of a hot lunch, which is 
called, abroad, dinette. Thix is served at 
two o'clock in the day, and forms the real 
dinner of the ladies of the family, besides 
giving them an opportunity of inviting 
guests to something less formal than a 
ceremonious dinner. ‘Dinette’ is a 
great institution, and practically means a 
return to the sensible habit of dining in 
the middle of the day. Let it be encour- 
aged, by all means. 


Snow Puppine (Richfield Springs).— 
One-half box of Cooper's gelatine, one 
pint of boiling water, two cups of sugar, 
one pint of milk, juice of two lemons, 
three ezgs. Pour the water over the 
gelatine, add the lemon-juice and sugar; 
when neerly cool, add the whites of eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, and pour into a 
mould. 

For sauce, stir the yolks of the eggs 
well beaten into the milk, sweeten to 
taste, and flavor with vanilla. 


Tapioca Puppine (Richfield Springs). 
—One quart of eweet milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca soaked in warm 
water, three eggs, one cup of sugar. 
Boil the milk, then stir in the tapioca 
and let it simmer slowly a few moments, 
then stir in the yolks of eggs and sugar, 
and, after steaming through, pour in a 
dish. Have the whites beaten to a stiff 
froth, sweeten and flavor to taste, spread 
on top, and brown lightly in the oven. 


DeuicaTE Cake (Richfield Springs),.— 
One cup of sugar, two table-spoonfuls of 
butter, one-half cup of cream, whites of 
four eggs, One tea-spoonful cream of tar- 
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tar, one-half tea-spoonful of soda, one and 
a half cups of flour. This is very good. 


ANNA DICKENSON’S TENDERLOIN OF 
Beer GARNISHED WITH MusHRooMs.— 
An intimate friend of Miss Anna Dicken- 
son says of her: *“*Anna detests every- 
thing fried—fried potatoes, fried eggs, or 
fried mush; while fried beefsteak, such 
as housekeepers in the West are often 
heathen enough to serve strangers, has 
power to drive her to pull her hair out of 
curl.” 

Her favorite dish is prepared in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Take one pound of tenderloin of beef 
cut thick, and broil it over a clear fire. 
Turn it quickly half a dozen times, and 
when just done remove it carefully from 
the gridiron, in order to preserve the 
gravy, and lay it in a hot dish upon 
which a piece of butter is melting, and 
which has been sprinkled with pepper 
and salt. In the mean time, cook a dozen 
button mushrooms by putting them in a 
wire basket and setting them on the 
range, shake into their cups a little pep- 
per and salt, and, while cooking, they 
will fill with gravy. Five minutes, or 
less, will do them sufficiently. Then lift 
them carefully, so as not to epill the 
gravy, and arrange them round the ten 
derloin, which should have been just 
taken from the fire. 


Potato Bovretres (2 12 Delmonico). 
—Boil a dozen dry, mealy potatoes, mash 
them smoothly, and mix, while still 
warm, two ounces of fresh butter, a small 
tea-ypoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, and 
four eggs—the yolks and whites beaten 
separate. Mould the mixture into small 
oval forms, and drop them into clear, 
boiling butter. Cook them until they 
are a pale brown, take them up quickly 
with a skimmer, and dish them on a hot 
napkin. 


Potato Rrppons (Saratoga Style).— 
Wash and peel some large potatoes of 


good quality, cut them into very thick 
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elices, and then each slice round and 
round into long ribbons. Put them into 
a pan of cold water and let them lay an 
hour. Then drain, and fry them {iu a pan 
of boiing butter until they are lightly 
browned and quite crizp. Dry them with 
a napkin, pile them in a hot dish, and 
sprinkle over them a seasoning of salt 
and finely powdered parsley. 


Puase Cary's BoILep APPLE Decmp.-. 
LIngs.—Peel and core large greening ap- 
ples, of a uniform size and fill the cavity 
with clear lemon marmalade.  I[nclose 
each one ina nice paste rolled rather thin, 
and draw small knifled cloths over them. 
which give them a very pretty effect. Tic 
them close, and boil three-quarters of an 
hour, or an hour, if the crust {3 made with 
suet. Serve with hard sauce, flavored 
with nutmeg. 


Puerse Cary’s Compots or APPLES.— 
Make a syrup of one pound of loaf sugar, 
and a pint of water, into which squeeze 
the juice of two lemons. When it is clear, 
and boiling, drop into it a dozen or more 
fine, sound, tart applee, peeled and cored, 
and let them boil gently until they are per- 
fectly tender. When done, take them up 
with a akimmer, throw into the eyrupa 
few thin strips of lemon rind, let tiem 
boil a few minutes, and then pour them 
with the syrup over the apples, Bet away 
to cool. ‘ 


Betanet SourrLE.—Put in a stewpana 
pint of milk or water, a tea-spoonful of su- 
gar, two ounces of butter, a few drops of 
essence of vauilla,or any flavor you please, 
give it a boil, throw in some flour, keep- 
ing stirring all the time until it becomes 
quite thick, and no longer tastes of the 
flour, and detaches itself from the pan. It 
will take about half an hour, a3 the better 
itis done the lighter it is; withdraw it 
from the fire, stir in six eggs, one at a 
time, sift about two ounces of sugar until 
the paste is of the atiffuess of puff paste. 
Have ready a pan of hot fat, into which 
drop by a spoon small pieces of paste ; 
it will increase their size, and, when a 
nice color, take them out, drain, and dish 
on a napkin with sifted sugar over. 


VetveT Creau.—To a pint of cream 
put a very little sugar, keep stirring it 
over the fire till the suvar is dissolved, 
and then take it off; but keep on stirring 
it till it in about the warmth of new milk. 
after which pour it through a fine colen- 
der into a dish containing three spoon- 
fula of lemon or orange juice, a little 
grated pcel, and a little marmalade, 
chopped small, with two spoonfuls of 
white wine. This should be prepared 
about twenty-four hours beforc it is want- 
ed for use. 


Atice CarRy’s Pium Puppina.—To 
eight ounces of fine bread-cru:nbs add six 
of beef suet, fresh, and chopped small, eix 
of raisins weivzhed af.er they are stoned, 
six of carefully cleaned currants,—four 
ounces of chopped apples, four of sugar, 
two of candied lemon and orange pecl 
mixed, two of candied citron, a whole 
nutmeg grated, four eggs, a pinch of galt, 
and a small glassoffruiteyrup. Soak the 
bread crumbs in a small pint of milk half 
an hour, add the other ingredients, mix 
well, boil three hours in a mold, and 
ferve with rich sance. 


German Sovup.—Boil a knuckle of veal, 
or any veal bones, and some good stock; 
then add one or two turnips, one carrot, 
and some onions. a little lemon and thyme. 
and a small stick of celery. Let al boil 
well, strain it for use, then thicken, and 
add the volks of five or six evgs to about 
three quarts of soup, and one gill of 
cream: pepper and ealt to taste, An 
excellent soup, 


FRANCATELLI'S RECEIPT FOR LEICEB- 
TERSHIRE PorRK Pre.—Cut the pork up in 
square pieces, fat and lean, about the size 
of a cob-nut, season with pepper and galt, 
and a small quantity of save and thyme 
chopped fine, and set it aside on a dish in 
a cool place. Next, make some hot. wa- 
ter-paste, using for this purpose (if de. 
s.red) fresh-made hog’s-lard instead of 
batter, in the proportion of eight ounces 
to the pound of flour, These pica must 
be raised by hand, in the following man- 
ner:—First, mold the paste into a round 
ball upon the elab. then roll it out to the 
thickness of half an inch, and with the 
back of the right hand indent the center 
in a circle reaching to within three inches 
of the edge of the paste; next, gather up 
the edges all round, preasing it closely 
with the fingers and thumbs, so as to give 
to it the form of a purse; then continue 
to work it upwards, until the sides are 
raised sufficiently high; the pie should 
now be placed on a baking-shect, with a 
round of buttered paper under it, and after 
it has been filled with the pork—p e- 
viously prepared for the purpose—coverced 
in with some of the paste in the usual 
manner. Trim the edges, and pinch itt 
round with the pincers, decorate it, egg it 
over, and bake it until done; calculating 
the time it should remain in the oven, 
according to the quantity of meat it con- 
tains. 


LEICESTERSHIRE HUNTING BeErr.— 
Take four ounces of saltpeter, an ounce of 
allepice, and rub it well overa fine round 
of beef, let it utand twenty-four hours. 
then rub in as much common aalt as will 
nalt it sufficiently. Keep it ina cool place 
twelve days, turning it every day; then 
put it into a deep pan, and cover it 
under and over with three pounds of beef 
suet, cover it withathick paste, and bake 
it slowly six hours. It will keep for two 
months, and is famous for its excellence. 


INDIAN MEAL Drops.—One quart Indian 
meal, one and a half pints water, one ecy 
well beaten. Rubasmall piece of short- 
ening inthe mealovernight. A little galt. 
Should not stand after being mixed 
together. 


GinceR Nouts.—Ten cups of flour, three 
cups Of moijasses, one cup of melted but- 
ter or pork gravy (or is good half-and- 
half), one cup of sour cream, two table- 
apoons of salcratus dissolved in half a cup 
of warm water, one table-epoon of gincer, 
make 86 ft as can be rolled, and bake 
quick. This keeps well. 


To Make GINGER Sprios.— Three 
eggx, one pound of augar, one pound 
flour, a little gi ger in two spoonfuls of 
rosewater, and mix them toa paste. Cut 
them as your fancy ehall direct. 


AUBERGINE Farcits—Eao-Prant, STUF- 
FED—Delmonico’s Rceit.—Cut an ecg- 
plant in halves, lencthwise, pass the 
blade of a knife through it, near the edge, 
and fry lightly a few moments in oil; 
tuke it out of the oil, and remove the in- 
terior. Cut a shalot in small dice, and fry 
in oil; add three or four fresh mush- 
rooms, some fincly ch:pped herbs, and 
the interior of the ege-plant; mix it 
with your forcemvat, alao some well- 
seasoned bread-crumbs, and a little meat, 
jelly, or Spanish sauce; force the egg- 
plant, roll it in bread-crumbs, and mois- 
ten with oil. Leave it to brown fifteen 
minutes in the oven. 


Soup aA LA Conpe—Delmonico’s Re- 
ceipt.—Soak a pintof red haricot beans 
overnight in water; the next day moisten 
them with (bouillon) stock or water, add 
ealt, an onion, a few cloves, & carrot, and 
a bunch of parsley, and boil all together 
thoroughly; strain through a fine sieve; 


warm and thicken with a pint of cream 
and quarter of a pound of butter; blend 
by continual stirring. Season with salt 
and a very little nutmeg. 


Mrs. L.*s Corn Breap witnovutT MILK. 


—For one qnart of sifted meal, take six 
eggs and two table-spoons of butter. 


Scald half the meal over night with boil- 
ing water, and alittle galt. In the morn- 
ing, take the remaining half, together 
with the portion scalded, and the yolks of 
the eggs well beaten and stirred togcther, 
Add the whites after having beaten thein 
to a stiff froth. Butter small pans, and 
bake ina quick oven. This makes a su- 
perior break‘ast bread. 


PouND GINGERBREAD (EXCELLENT). — 
One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, three 
eg28, one cup of molasser, one tea-spoon 
of ginger, and half an ounce of cloves, 
half tea-apoon soda, three cups flour. 


ALMOND PUDDING (VERY RICH).—Blanch 
and pound quarter pound of awect al- 
monds, with a few bitter ones. Put in 
about one table-spoonful of rosewater, 
a wine-cglass of wine, the yolks of six egys, 
six ounces of butter, the juice of one 
lemon, the peel of two grated, one quart 
of cream. When mixed, bake half an 
hour, with paste around the dish. 


CARAMEL CAKE. — Three eges, the 
yolks and whites beaten separately. Add 
to the yolks a coffee-cupful of fine white 
sugar, and beat well. Now add to the 
whites a cupful of sifted flour, a little at 
a time, beating it well. Put all together, 
with a tea-spoonful of cream-tartar and a 
half tea-epoonful of soda, dissolved sepa- 
rately. Beat all until very lizht. Bake 
in flat, square tins about two inches deep. 
When the cake is cool, cut it, twice 
through the center, making three layers, 
between which spread cornstarch blunc- 
mange, very thin, and flavored with van- 
illa. Pile it up. To make the caramel, 
take one cup of grated chocolate, two 
cups brown suvar, one wine-class of wa- 
ter. Boil until it hardens in water when 
thrown in; then lose no time in pouring 
it over the cake and sides while hot, or it 
will harden too soon, This makes an 
excellent and delicious cake. 


KNUCKLE OP VEAL witH Ricg.—Boil a 
knuckle of veal, two turnips, one onion, 
six pepper-corns, & head of celery, and a 
tea-cupful of rice, together, very gently, 
on the top of the stove, for about three 
hours, ekimming occasionally, and mix- 
ing ina little salt. When done, send it to 
the table with rice around the veal. The 
etock in which the veal has boiled will 
help to make good soup. 


Crourp.—The white of an egz, mixed 
with a small quantity of sweetencd water, 
and administered to the child ih table- 
spoonful doxzes, cures the croup. This 
remedy is given by a French physician, 
who adds that the dose should be repeat- 
ed every five minutes until vomiting is 
cansed. 


FLowers.—No garden jis perfect with 
out sweetbrier and lavender. Ever 80 
small a carden ghonld find room for one 
or two of these on account of their fra- 
grance. One sweetbrier, well cut every 
year, will last anage. Lavender becomes 
untidy in its third year; but eo easy ia it 
to propagate, that a few strips pulled off 
the plant, and put into the ground in 
early autumn, will be sure to make new 
plants. Gardeniug does not consist in 
buying a few geraniums and calceolaria, 
and setting them out for one’s own grati- 
fication of color. Its true aim should be, 
not only to please the owner of the gar- 
den, but city-pent friends, to whom few 
things are more acceptable than a fra- 
grant nosegay. 


The songtters are silent, 
The ruses all dead. 


Test or IL.-BreEeniInc.—There is no 
better te-t of ill-breeding than the prac- 
tice of interrupting another in conversa- 
tion by speaking or commencing a re- 
mark before another has fully cloged. No 
well-bred person ever dova, nor continues 
conversation lung with one who does. 
The latter tinds an interesting converea- 
tion abruptly waived. closed, or declined 
by the former, without suspecting the 
cause, A well-bred person will not even 
interrupt one who is in all reapects great- 
ly inferior, It is often amusing to see 
persons priding themselves on the gentil- 
ity of their manners, and putting forth all 
their efforts to appear to advantage in 
many other respects, ko readily betray all 
in this respect. 


SLEEP aND Foop.—The Swiss have a 
proverb, Qui dort «dine, **He who sleeps 
dines.” Like all the o'd proverbs and 
parables, this one, when truly interpret- 
ed, is borne ont by facts. To sleep Is to 
require but little food, because the mps- 
cles of the body are then at rest, and 
there is no waste of the tissuce: conse- 
quently n » food is required to replace loss 
by voluntary work. This principle should 
be more particularly impressed on nurses 
attending invalids, because to force food 
into the estom.ich of an invalid, who, 
though not actually asleep, may be at rest, 
is very injudicious. During the time a 
person has to lie in bed, the food should 
be of the lightest kind, and casy of diges- 
tion. 


My Witt Be Done.—Aunt Lois was a 
good Christian, but she made that partic- 
nlar mistake in repeating the Lord’s 
prayer which so many of us quite uncon- 
sciously do. She always said my will, 
instead of Thy will. Not in so many 
words. of course; it was the secret inner 
voice of her esxcntial nature that spoke 
and said one thing, while her tongue said 
another. But then who can be sure 
enough of bimeelf in this matter to cast 
the first stone at Aunt Lois? 


Wer wish to remiud our lady corre- 
epondents that the department of the 
‘** La lies’ Club *’ ia intended to be made as 
generally useful as possible. and for that 
reasun we give the preference to subjects 
and questions of gencral rather than of 


special interest. At the same time we 
wish to encourage frankness of expression 
upon ail eubjects suitable for remark or 
discussion, and shall be glad of any eur- 
gestions or inquiri 8 which may elicit re- 
flection or information upon topics of 
thought and interest to woinen. 

It is of no use, however, for correspond 
ents to order their communications an- 
ewered in the “‘next’* number. The 
next number, as we have often remarked, 
ia out often before their letters reach us, 
and very often the ‘‘copy'’ for the fol- 
lowing one is {n the hands of the printer. 
We can not etop the prees and thus retard 
the vast machinery of an office, even to 
tell Miss A. how to make her wedding- 
dress. and #0 the {mportant question is 
sometimes delerred until it is probably 
too late, unless rome previous Miss A. or 
B. has asked the same question, and been 
answered in a way to enlighten the per- 
plexed mind of Miss A. No. 2. 

We are very glad to answer mooted 
questious on the subject of dress or ex- 


October, that traileth 
tier robes in the grass, 


fashions of the magazine carefully before 
sending their inquiries. 


We commence this month with a some- 


gestive letter from Massachueetts: 


“* MASSACHUSETTS, 

** Dear Mug. DemornestT—Thronugh the 
medium of the magazine I want to tell the 
world how excellent are your receipts for 
softening the hands—with beeswax, 
sweet-oll, and camphor—and whitening 
the skin with magnesia. The magnesia 
application, if thoroughly washed off, is 
the most cooling and refreshing of any 
balm that can be applied to a heated face, 
I really believe, and if, after that, a little 
Lily Bloom is applied, the effect is perfect. 

‘I wish, too, that I could tell you how 
prettily mother dresses her five dauvhbters. 
With ingenuity and your magazine, she 
has fitted two daughters for boarding- 
school and a third for traveling with just 
what ehe had in the house and your valn- 
able suggestions, buying scarce anything. 
I think there never was a time when 
ladies’ dresses could be made with so 
little cost. Plain, high dresses and long, 
full skirts, without ruffle or tuck to con- 
ceal & fault, are so abominably expensive. 
But with the present style of costume, all 
made in little pieces, with euch anique 
trimming, every fault can be concealed by 
a bow or fan, and the ewectest suit made 
from dresses which were unwearable un- 
der the old regime. 

‘* I would like to tell your readers that 
ink stains may be effectually removed by 
dipping the cloth into melted lard or 
other animal oil. After permitting the 
grease to dry, wash it out and the ink 
will come with it. If the stain is not en- 
tirely removed, wet it in oxalic acid 
which has been dissolved in water. Rinse 
in clear cold water. 

**Oxalic acid is excellent to remove 
stains from the hands. The hands should 
not be washed with soap afterward, since 
the alkali will destroy the acid and the 
stains will azain appear. 

**To remove sunburn, take sorrel or sour 
grass, and pound and wash it in a cloth 
until the cloth is thoronghly wet with the 
oxalic acld contained in the plants. Wash 
the face, neck, and arms with this before 
retiriug. This application will entirely 


cai: A : remove sunburn or tan without hurting 
p eae 43 the skin, Very sincerely your friend, 
nile? , “EE, B” 
ee < Your story is accepted. The magazine 
Sia 3 —_- will continue to be sent to you. 
oe Calcined magnesia. 
Ser ‘ We have never seen the poem you re- 
os ee : 3  ~«ferto. 
: get ' ** Epira."—To alter a long-trained dress 
ae into a short suit, yon must rip the skirt, 
a * cut it over by a pattern, and use the su- 
sae perfluons material for a plaited flounce 
aa! ¢ six to nine iuches deep. 
met i i 3 “ Lucy S, F."—The gift of a pair of gar- 
ad -<3 ters from a gentleman was, to say the 
ee least, in doubtful taste. 


t 
4 f *@. W.""—Striped flannel shirts would 
= 3 = not look badly for your husband upon 
f 3 the voyage, but he will want all white as 
t 
t 


i . f00n as he lands. Your little girl's aprons 
per" 3 might be half white and half brown Hol- 
: san land Or linen, braided. Six altogether 
js on ; ¢ would be saffic:ent. Many dresses forher 
Tae 3 would not be required, but it would be 
inf , better economy to buy them of a good 
ye material than of a common one. All- 
biog woul Check, scarlet French merino, and 
we bright colored all-wool delaine, are the 
ae 


what complimentary but brief and sug- 
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black velvet. 


of black alpaca, and one of blue cloth, 


you journey in the spring instead of fall, 
a black silk suit may take the place of the 
cloth. A water-proof cloak, of the new 
serviceable kind, with sleeves and cape, 
is indispensable, and the same, only 
smaller, should be prepared for the chil- 


good material, and trim them mostly with 
the same and black velvet; they will then 


ment’ contains sulphur, which gives it a 
yellow tinge; it has also glycerine. It is 
sold at all first-class druggists. Hyperion 
hair-curlers are very ingenious little in- 
struments for curling the hair; they are 
very convenient, and produce a pretty 
effect. Kid gloves have not been super- 
vedcd, and are not likely to be—they are 
always fashionable. 


** MINNIE.”’—Tarlatan costs from %5 cts. 
to $1 per yard, grenadine and white lace 
$1 and $2. We will purchase them for 
you, certainly. 


‘“* DEL-Rosz.""—Many thanks for your 
promise. We shall take pains to cultivate 
the flower which we have seen, but do not 
possess, when it arrives, and shall value it 
highly. 


“* SUBSCRIBER.”’—We have not the pecu- 
liar style of water-proof cloak pattern you 
mention, as it is not generally called for. 
Trim your Japanese poplin with quillings 
of the sane and velvet of a darker shade. 


“Ross.”—A bridal dress of white 
Swiss should be made with a trained 
skirt, trimmed with fluted flounces, an 
overskirt trimmed to match, a bodice, V 
shaped, a ruffie of muslin outside, and 
a ruffle of Valenciennes lace inside, 
Sleeves antique, and ruffied at the elbow. 
The sash should be of wide white gros- 


gratin. 


‘“* @RETCHEN.’’—Your eyes must be 
what is known as opaline; “hazel” is 
the brown of the hazel-nut. White silk 
fringe (crimped) would trim your white 
‘*pinina *’ or pine-apple cloth very nicely. 
You would not have enouzh for ruffies. 
‘*Opaline” may wear blue, soft pink, 
with white, green, gray, with blue or 
pink, but white or black would be esepe- 
cially becoming to her, lit up with a little 
color at the throat. 


“E. H. A."—‘ Flat plaitings’’ are ain- 
gle plaitings fastened down flat and all 
turned one way. Fiuted ruffles are 
prettier for Swies or organdy muslin. The 
white suits worn in the street are all 
made of Victoria lawn. Swiss is too thin 
for street wear. 


“A SuBSCRIBER."—Your brown and 
white goods is a silk and wool poplin; 
it is not “shot silk,’ of course. It 
should be trimmed with bands of brown 
qros-grain silk, The buff is cotton cam- 
bric. No linen about it. 


** Grace VALLE."—Write to the propri- 
etors of Le Cercle for a description of the 
game. We have never played it. 


“Samot.”—If your green silk is for 
evening wear, as a “light, rich” silk 
should be, you'd better make it long; 
cut it square, trim with white lace. A 
very handsome black lace sack could be 
bought for fifty dollars. Your real lace 
parasol, carved onyx or coral handle, 
would cost from one hundred toa hundred 
and twenty-five do.lars. 


‘° Fannie B."*~—Your colors are scar'et, 
canary, gray with pink, bright but noé 


best materials—braided or trimmed with 
Three suits should be suffi- 
cient fur yourself—one of some gray mate- 
rial, or black and white, a handsome suit 


trimmed with black and gold braid. If 


dren. Make your dresses plain but of 


look lady-like anywhere. ‘Golden oint-. 


Aad with , alaa! 


plain difficulties, because there is much of 
detail in tue making up of modern ward- 
robes which can not be put in fashion 
articles, and which only suggests itself 
when it is needed. We should like, how- 
ever, to have our correspondents read the 


light blue, mauve with crimson, garnet, 
emerald-green with black, but not alone. 


*‘Mrs. S. C. E."—There are charts and 
diagrams for cutting gentlemen's clothes, 
bnt they are of a kind adapted to the use 
of tailors, and nvt easily underatood by 


women amateurs, 


“S. J. C."—Fifteen yards of Buffalo 
brand alpaca will make you a dress, un- 


less you required full ruffles and quillings 


of the material, then twenty. The “ Fer- 


nande’’ would be pretty for the over- 


dress, A very fair quality can be got for 
75 cts. per yard. You will find the cut of 


patterns with prices attached on the 
cover of the Mayvazine. Imitation lace 
for cuffs and collars can be purchased at 


any price. Boulevard skirts are $8 to $5 


each; kid gloves, $1 to $2.4. The nicest 
black material for a shawl for an old 
lady would be fine cashmere, with heavy 
silk fringe. It would cost from $25 to 
$40. Spoons may be either placed in the 
saucer or handed round. Knives and 
forks are now laid beside the plate instead 
of being placed at an angle. Napkins 
are arranged in some fanciful form, ordi- 
narily as a fan, and placed in the goblet 
beside each plate. You may dampen your 
hair, if you choose, before using the ‘* Hy- 
perion” curlers, but it is not necessary. 


‘““A POOR DRESSMAKER."—It is indi- 
gestion, want of circulation, and dyspep- 
sia, that causes your chilliness, your de- 
pression, and prostrated nerves. We 
should advise you seriously and earnestly 
to quit your business, and hire out as 
cook, or cook and housekeeper, if you are 
competent or can make yourself so. Stop 
sewing, get Mrs. Croly’a cook book, and 
learn how to keep house and make nice 
cakes and puddings. By the time you 
know how, you will have the appetite to 
eat them, and you will enjoy your life in- 
stead of enduring it. With the general 
improvement in your health, your neu- 
ralgia will disappear. It is only rhcuma- 
tism of the nerves instead of the muscles. 


““AN OLD SvusBscRIBER.”—Have your 
green silk made long and plain, and, to 
wear with ft, have a fluted muslin flounce. 
and overskirt, with brefelles, made to wear 
with it. This will be no more expensive 
than a lace or fringe trimming, it will be 
infinitely newer and more dressy, and the 
overskirt can be utilized with half a dozen 
other drceses, black or colored. Another 
season, if white overskirts are less worn. 
a new trimming will renovate your dress 
and make it new. Trim your white al 
paca with narrow bands of white plush, 
or ** moss * trimming, or white uncut vel- 
vet, and the new white crepe fringe upon 
the sleeves and bodice. You can put a 
color upon it after it has hecome a little 
soiled, but at present it would vulgarize 
it. Trim your velvet cloak with black 
gros-grain ; it is very stylish and lady- 
like. The hair is still worn in two puffs, 
with braid between. It is a very con. 
venient style, because curls cun be sv 
easily substituted for the braid for eve- 
ning wear. Scarf vail are still worn. 


** EvLa.”’—Paniers are worn by perrons 
who have handeome drceses already made 
up in this way, but they are not now 
fashionable, and we would not advise an 
expensive silk cut up into a panier, 


“Marion B. A.".—You write like a 
smart girl, and we hope you will have 
sense enough, when you are married, to 
do your own housework until yon have 
cured the ‘‘dyspepsia.”* If your husband 
is Just as well as sensible he will give yon 
the share in the income as your right, 
which will stimulate von to continue to 
do it. Now for the dreazses, We should 
advise the brown poplin, trimmed with 


And leaveth it yellow 


s:lk plush in a darker shade, and jacket of 
plueh, with hat to match, instead of the 
trimming and jacket of velveteen, and in 
preference to suit of black velveteen, to 
be married in. Your ideas with recard 
to your lavender poplin fur evening wear, 
your garnet empress cloth, etc., are all 
right. If you could manage it, we snould 
advise an evening dress of Engli-h pink 
silk in addition, with white organdy over- 
dress, aud an overdress to your black 
silk, which, together with your white 


‘muslin overdresa, would enable you to 


vary your Costames in a dozen different 
ways. ° 


“Mrs. 8. J. B."—Yonur children's pic- 
tures would be best taken in dark clothes, 
It does not matter go inuch about the ma- 
terial as neat fit and a color that will 
bring ont the tinting of their hair, eyes, 
and complexion. Of course nothing is 
equal to black; but brown or gray, with 
velvet trimming, take very prettily. Of 
course jet jewelry at $5 the set is not 
real, but it is a very good imitation. and, 
if worn carefully or only occasionally, 
would last as long. Sleeve-buttons would 
increase the price to $6. The number of 
sets taken would not influence the price 
or make itlower. Good common slippers 
cost $2 to $2.50 the pair. Gloves can be 
bought (not kid) from 30 cts. to $1 per 
pair; in kid, from $1 to $2.25. 


‘““MINNIE."—Your ‘ bayadere” silk 
would be best worn as a skirt, walking 
length, with overskirt and basque of 
black silk. 


‘* Lriy.”—Dreses your halr in rolls or 
braids — both are fashionable—and ar- 
range curls to fall down fhrouch the 
center. 


“Evita H. L.A remunerative voca- 
tion is rather difficult for man or woman 
without considerable influence and epe- 
cial aptitudes. Telegraphing is a good 
idea, 80 is book-keeping, but it would be 
as trying to your health as teaching. We 
should advise you to enter into business 
of some kind for yourself, or become a 
traveling ealeswoman or agent, and re- 
gain your health. 


‘**M. A. L.”"—Take one ounce of borax, 
half an ounce of camphor, and one ounce 
of glycerine. Dissolve in a quart of 
water, and uee as a wash for your hair. 


‘““Rutga BENNETT.”"—Your article {g 
filed for publication. 


‘* MARRYING For A HomeE.”—We have 
more stories than we know what to do 
with. 

‘*Mary."—Your sample is Japancse 
poplin, We cannot undertake to match 
soods, Girls’ drawers are made either 
loose, or with a band at the knee; itis a 
matter of taste. 


“J. R."—The “prevailing fashion of 
arranging ehawls,” fs to cnt them up into 
sacks. Shawls, as shawle, are not now 
fashionably worn. You could give » light 
shawl a dressy appearance, however, by 
fastening it in folds hich upon the ehoul- 
ders, and allowing it to droop at the back. 
We have never heard of the * Victoria" 
Manufacturing Company. 

‘*Laurna.”"—You may write your name 
in ink, but not with lead-pencil, npon a 
visiting card. You may, however, add 
your address, or a message you wish to 
convey, in pencil, provided it beara the 
evidence of having been done for con- 
venience’ sake merely, and not ceremon!- 
ously. The most elegant cards are pr'nt- 
ed in written-Ictter type, married ladics 
using the prefix of ** Mrs.,”” young ladies 
plain Augusta, Mary, or Gcorzviana Blank. 
Ladies use Jarge square cards, gentlemen 
smal] smooth ones. 


3 
3 
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O) nape 


Octoher, that ghreth 
The dahlia tv grace 


In making a call, you should firet in- 
quire if the ladics are at home, and then 
send your card. If they are not at home, 
leave your card with a servant. 

It ia not necessary to ehake hands at all 
when making a call upon & mere ac- 
quaintance. Such @ familiarity is re- 
served for friends. 

Notes should be written on small, 
square note-paper, leaving plenty of mar- 
gin. 

The best stationers furnish plain cases 
of dark morocco for cards. 

* Agatua.”—Your silk would die any 
dark color, if it is of good quality. We 
would suggest purple, or garnet. In this 
city it would cost three to five dollars, ex- 
clusive of cost of transfer, and could be 
eafely sent to the Staten Island Dyeing 
House, in Duane street, this city. 


“M. I.’—There are no ** good" imita- 
tions of mink fur. A very nice eet for a 
young lady could be purchared for forty 
dollars, probably two for seventy dollars. 
Squirrel, grehe, Astrachan, and Alaska 
furs, are all pretty, and less expensive 
than mink. It ia better to buy a genuine 
fur of sume kind than an imitation, 
which deceives no one but the very igno- 
rant 

“F."_Trim your white ellk with white 
illusion puffiligs, white blonde, and de.i- 
cate white flowers, mixed with orange 
blo-soms, If there is no upperskirt, put 
the puffings in clneters, three in a cluater 
and three clusters, spaced between. 
Square neck, filled in with tulle or 
blonde. Bodice trimmed square, with 
tulle puffings and blonde. Antique 
sleeves. ‘The bridesmaids’ dresses of 
white alpaca should be trimmed with 
ruches of bine satin and white chenille, 
or knotted fringe. 

Trim your green silk with white lace, 
and green silk rochings feathered out. 

Make yonr black silk into a suit, and 
trim it with ruffies of the same, bound 
with the same, and headed with a broa¢ 
band -of rich black velvet. Make your 
upperskirt long at the back, with side 
paniers, and a belt with a point turning 
down in front. Add bretelles, and it can 
be used for wear with any other drese. 
Get a handsome eray serge. or brown pop- 
lin, fora traveling-costume, and add one of 
the new, convenicnt, and po, ular shawl 
costumes, fur rainy weather,a fo slip on 
over it. It would be all the wra;, necded. 


AN inteliigent subscriber writes 38: 

‘“Enrrorn Demorest—Perhaps yn are 
not fully aware of the fact that borrowing 
is one of the greatest drawbacks {n your 
business. Many who are now eubscriberr 
have decided to make this their last year, 
as they ray they would as soon not take 
it at all, as to have {it loaned all the time. 
Others would subscribe, but they think 
they can borrow, which will be cheaper ; 
or, if they were to enbscribe, they think 
it would be as much their borrowers" as 
theirs. So you see that borrowing is in 
the way of those who would subzc: ibe and 
those who are now subacribing. 

‘* FINKLEA.” 


It would be a great gain to us as well 
as our enbecribers, if the latter would re- 
fuse to lend their Magazines at all, We 
give all that it is possible to give for the 
money we receive; and it is a direct 
frand upon us, as well as upon the real 
owner, for persone to mako a habit of 
‘*borrowing'’ books which they never 
pay for. If they could once see that it is 
in effect precisely the same as asking, 
each time, for the loan of twenty-five or 
thirty cents that they never intend to 
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Ws eell our dress chart by the quantity | sound like rofher. Gentlemen do not 
to agents, and allow them to cauvaes how | uaually approach a Jady who is engaged 
or where they choose. You will find | in talking to another; but if one shoald 


terme for branches on the cover of the | 


Magazine. 


“ SaLtiz.”—If a gentleman writes you 
a very forma) note, can not you adopt his 
formula to some extent in replying— 

‘*Miss Sallio Green accepts with 
pleasure Mr. Tom Brown's kind invita- 
ulon.”’ 

‘*Mias Sallie Green regrets that sick- 
ness, or a prior engagement (or some- 
thing else, whatever it ia), compels her to 
decline Mr. Tom Brown's kind invitation, 
for this or next Sunday evening.” 


‘Rota H. G *—Opera flannel or plain 
merino, cut gored, and braided or trim- 
med with narrow plaited ruffies bound 
with braid, makes the most suitable win- 
ter dresses for a little boy less than a year 
old; with these let him wear high white 
“ bird’seye'’ aprons; have little sacks to 
match, and a knitted woolen coat and hat 
for out of doors, and he is fixed. Gored 
dress and apron patterns are 25 cta. and 
3 cts. each; opera flannel 62 cts. to 7% 
cts. per yard, and “ bird’s eye’’ diaper 80 
cts. For little girls, all-wool delaine, 
merino, and cashmere, are best, with 
white molleton paletot for the street, and 
gored, high-necked white aprons for the 
house. The half-fitting jacket with 
basque is newer than the sailor jacket. 


‘* Vorre Amr.”"—'* Jennie June's " Jater 
‘Talks with Women" have not yet been 
published in book form. Some years ago 
a book from her pen—‘‘ Talks on Wo- 
men’s Topics "'—was published by Lee & 
Shepard, of Buston, and had a large sale. 
It is one of the best gift-books for young 
women to be found in thelanguage. We 
will mail you a copy on receipt of $1.50, 
or ax a club premium for two subscribers, 
1 you may send for it to Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 


“ Jzssiz.”—If you have not yet dis- 
covered how dresses are gored, you had 
better buy a pattern of a gored dress 
-kirt; we should despair of making it 
clear to you on paper. Skirts are plaited 
to the waist. Black satin sash would not 
‘e mourning; black gros-grain ribbon 
would be better. Jet jewelry is generally 
worn for mourning. Hats are nore worn 
than bonnets by young ladies. 

** MoLiig C. D.”—We should advise you 
to go in and establish your store by all 
neans. We will purchase for you C. O. D., 
‘ut we have quite as much business on 
1and now as wecan manage. Five hun- 
lred dollars ought to be enough to make 
1 beginning and become a “branch” 
of our bouee. The latter fact alone would 
sive you prestige, and then there is the 
idvantage of filling up space with attrac- 
‘ive atock that costs little and brings an 
immediate return. . 

““Mamiz B.°—White satin and white 
7ros-grain are equally fashionable for 
‘ridal dresses. The latter is newer than 
plain satin, but not so distinguée as satin 
rrocade. 3 

‘+ Tong.”"—Orange-flowers are strictly 
reserved for brides. Fora young lady to 
wear a wreath of such to a party. would 
be to expose herself to all sorts of squibs 
and jokes. 


“Satrtgry Keretpar.”—A handsome 
set of dark brown curls wonld cozt you 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars; a pair 
of white satin jean boots, seven to ten 
dollars. We could send them by express. 
A dress of gray wool eafine would make 
you a handeome traveling-dress for this 
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Two yards and a half is a good length 
for shects; the top hem should be two 
inches deep. Sewing done by hand costs 
much more than sewing done by ma- 


do eo, of course she must introduce them 
tu each other. 


“Gm oF THE PERiop.’’—We neither 
use nor pay for copied articles. 


“ Crara,”—We should think your sam- 
ple better suited fora traveling than an 
evening dress. Buy a cheap canary-col- 
ored silk for evening, and trim it with 
your black lace. Swiss dresses are made 
with overskirts, and trimmed with fluted 
ruffies of graduating widths. You can 
stiffen your black lace with a solution of 
gum arabic. 


“ Bpna L."—** White” fa not mourning 
at all, but it is admissible with black trim- 
mings, forhome wear. Cuffs of plain linen 
with a narrow black border are now in 
mourning. Gray, and white and black, 
ure worn for second mourning. The 
length of time for which mourning fs 
worn depen:is upon nearness of relation- 
ship. and sometimes npon convenience. 
One year 19 the average. Afon chére amie 
is pronounced Mong s..are ah-me. 


*“C. M. L,Y"—A gray imperial serge. or 
white and black striped eilk would make 
you a handsome semi-moarning traveling- 
suit. In the latter case, you shou:d trim 
the dress with ruchings of black silk, put 
on in clueters of box-plaits spaced be- 
tween, and fill the spaces with box-plait- 
ing of white silk, all feathered out. This 
would be very handsome and effective. 


“ Minnre.”—There is no occasion for 
putting side gores at the bottom of the 
front breadth. Gore it from the bottom. 
More fullness is allowed in the front and 
sides than formerly; it is not gathered, it 
is put on In single plaits eet on ruffles cut 
from a atriped matcrial all one way, ol 
course. Waiste are still cut high on the 
shoulder, and the upper part of the sleeve 
longer than the under part. 


“ Ernte.’"—12 a. W., Or 7 P. M., are the 
fashionable hours for bridal ceremonics 
atchurch. <A bridal vail would cost about 
$10, exclusive of the wreath. Two yard: 
and a quarter at the back is long enough 
for a bride's dress. 


chine. ‘Leno” cloth is a thick kind o! 
wool harege. It was formerly known &r 
Mozambique cloth, Aguilar is pronoanced 
Ah-gwee-lar, 


“A. Evans."—Delmonico’a up-town 
restaurant is corner Fifth avenue anc 
Foutteenth street. A “light lanch "' there 
would cost from fifty cents to a dollar. 
and might consist of sandwiches and acup 
of tea or chocolate, or sandwiches and 
cake and ice-cream. 


“G. H. H.”—The etiquette of turning 
down the corners of visiting-cards is simn 
ply thia: If you wish to make a call of 
sympathy, or congratulation, or farewell. 
you write acrogs the corner of your card. 
Condolence, or Felicitation, or Adieu, or 
Aurevoir. Should the lady viaited not be 
at home, you turn down the corner of your 
card over the word. 

The mistress of the honse always occu- 
pics the head of the table, the hneband 
the foot, unless, as some do, they prefer to 
occupy the opposite sides; then the tady 
takes the one nearest the mantel-picce, 
the gentleman the one nearest the door 


~ 


The lady leada the way to and from the 


Our walks, and the aster 
To bleocm in ite placet 
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ealariea, and enjoy life very much, going 
from place to place and putting up at the 
best hotels. There {a no reason why wo- 
men should not engage in such business 
—they are perfectly capable of it—only, 
as there is no sex in business, they must 
expect to be wide-awake, and ‘push 
things,” as men do—not carry nerves and 
headaches along with them. We do not 
employ agents in this way, ourgelves, but 
you conld probably make an excellent 
living by buying samples, and taking or- 
dera from stores for many things that we 
have for sale. 


‘* INQUIRER.” —* Banting "is the name 
of the man who discovered a method of 
reducing his own enormous corpuleucy, 
and gave {it to the world, where it is 
known as the ** Banting *’ syetem. 


“UNFORTUNATE.” — The business of 
real eatate agents requires very little cap- 
ital; it is simply necessary that the office 
should be in a thorouvbfare, and the 
party, male or female, active, enterpris- 
ing, and possessed of sound judgment. 
It is a business for which women are 
much better fitted than men—especially 
for that part of it which relates to the 
renting of houses, We should advise 
you, by all means, to go into some active 
businegs, 


A Lavy writes from Duncannon: ~ 


“Dean DemoREST—We have reccived 
‘The Pic-Nic on the Fourth of Joly,’ and 
the club are al) very much pleazed with 
it. We think it handsome—indeed, worth 
the whole cost of the Magazine. I have 
received, also, my beautiful present: 
‘Shakespeare's Complete Works.” I muet 
confess I was surprised. I thought it 
could not be, it was so unexpected. 
Nothing could have pleased me better. 
I am very thankful to yon for it, indeed. 

‘Mere. T. B.S.” 


“A Reaper.”—Fur trimming will be 
fashionable this winter, and, therefore, 
swansdown; in all probability it will be 
very fashionable. 


“Mrs. W.—The last name fe the one 
which supplies the initial for note-paper ; 
but an artistic monogram, which includes 
all the initiale, ig mozt fashionable. 
Dresses made with waists, fitted at the 
back but loose in front, and confined by 
drawing-strinvs, over which a belt or 
rash may be worn, is the most comforta- 
ble dress for a lady at the time yon 
specify. Skirts and jackets are untidy, 
and increase the apparent size, 


“MonNig V.""—You can not have much 
in the way of refreshments, at your wed- 
ding, without setting a table. Cake, 
lemonade, ice-cream, and fruit would be 
a'l you would require. Have plenty of 
these, of choice kinds, and no one will 
complain. 


“ Berta.’ —Sixtcen or seventeen years 
of age is quite too young to mary. 
Overskirts are cut long. 
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MADAME DEMOREST’S TEAS. 
BY A TEA-TOPER. 


Deticrova drink which cheers the soul, 
Exempt from illa which haunt the bowl, 
My lips grow moist when I behold 
Oolongs and Hysone, yonne and old. 
Rare frnits from the Celestial land, 
Ethereal leaves the spice-winds fanned, 
Superior to all other teas 


| That ever croesed the sobbing ecas ; 


Souchong and teas of every name, 
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Ootobder, that ehilleth 
The sepbyr’s faint sigh, 


Ws want an enterprising and active 
agent or canvasser in every section of our 
couutry. There is hardly a place so be- 
hind the age as uot t» appreciate the ad- 
vantages of taking Demongst's MONTHLY, 
and it needs only an active and determined 
effort to secure a list of snbecribers in 
every Post Office district in the United 
States. Onr extraordinary premiums to 
single subscribers will take people by 
furprise when they understand that they 
are bona fide in every particular, and, in 
most caser, worth more than the whole 
cost of the MaGaziNnE; and the club pre- 
miums will be called for from every city 
and town in the United States. 
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Amoonts of $3 or less can be sent in 
United States currency, inclosed in a let- 
ter. Our arrangements with the Poat- 
office render it scarcely possible that any 
loss should occur. 

Larger sums may be more gecurely sent 
by money order, or in a registered letter: 
or, you can secure a draft, which ts easily 
obtained by taking your money to a bank 
in the place of your residence, and they 
will give you a draft on some bank in 
New York, payable to the order of W. 
Jennings Demorest. No one can obtain 
the money on an order or draft without 
our endorsement. 

Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 


TuE simplest, most useful, popular, re- 
Hable, and best sewing-machine, a Gro= 
ver & Baker, price $55, will be giv- 
en for only 20 enbscribers to Demonest's 
MONTHLY MaGazINe at $3 each, without 
the premiums to each single subscriber : 
or for 80 eubscribers at $3 each, with a 
premium worth from $2 to $10 to each 
rubscriber. Ora Grover & Baker Sewing. 
Machine for 20 eubscribers at $3 each, and 
$15 extra in cash, with a premium worth 
from $2 to $10 to each subscriber: or for 10 
subscribers at $3 cach, and $15 extra in 
cach and without the premium to each 
single subscriber. 
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Our Beautirut Caromos.—The an- 
nouncement that we would send a hand- 
some Chromo picture, large in size, choice 
in snbject and treatment, to each siub- 
scriber to the Magazine, has been re- 
celved with surprise and enthusiasm, 
and the opportunity to obtain, for a three 
dollar subscription, a picture worth three 
times the money, with the Magazine 
thrown In, is certainly one that does not 
often occur. We expect, from present 
appearances. that it will increase our sub- 
scription-liet to 100.009 by the first of 
January. Already, clubs of sixty to one 
hundred subscribers have been sent in 
for 1871, 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE are now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
include all the various kinds of newepa- 
pers and magazines. 

Ont of this 5,000 there are only about 25 
that have the circulation of DemoreEst's 
MONTHLY MaGaziIng, not more than 90 
that have the number of yearly euhecri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many firat-class readers, and the only 
one with an equal circulation that hus 
been established as long as ours which 
has increased during the last year. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


OrRDINaRY pages, 75 cents per line solid 
agate space. Four lines or less, $8. Page 
next to reading matter, $1 per line. Busi- 
ness Notices, solid agate space, $1.25 per 
line. On ordinary pages no extra charge 
for cuts or display. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers: to exclude whatever 
Is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
In stated wi!l be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
extent of our circulation rendera Jt necessary 
that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twentieth of the month to secure Inser- 
tion in the following issue. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ONL NPA OL 


Interesting to Ladies.—‘ The 
Ladies of my family have had the privilege 
of using a GROVER & BAKER SEW- 
ING-MACHINE for more than thirteen 
years, and of comparing it with other 
machines esteemed by many, and now are 
able to express the opinion that they be- 
lieve it is not eurpassed by any other in 
use. Its durability, simplicity, and ease 
of management, combined with other 
qualities, render it pre-eminent in their 
esteem.""—John B. Clemson, D. D., Clay- 
mont, Del. 


The Phrenological Journal. 
—This has come to be one of the standard 
MAGAZINES Of the day. It is now in its 
51st volume, and during the present year 
many decided improvements have been 
made, the most important of which is the 
change in form from the quarto to the 
octavo, which in a journal of this class is 
decidedly preferable. It has one advan- 
tage over the most of magazines—it is 
only $8.00 a year and 80 cents a number. 
For what is believed to be one of the 
most liberal offers, see advertisement 
($16.00 for $5.00), in this number. A 
epecimen will be sent to every reader of 
Demorest’s Magazine who will send ad- 
drees with 15 cents to the publisher, 8. R. 
WELL, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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COMMENCE ANY TIME. 


You can commence your yearly sub- 
scription with any month in the year you 
choose, or, 1f yon prefer, for seventy-five 
cenfg extra, we will send the Magazine 
for Octuber, November, and December, 
and credit your regular year from the first 
of January. 
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THE MONITOR CLOTAES WRINGER. 


THE Clothes Wringer is now an indis- 
peneable article of household use, and we 
are glad to be able tocall attention to any 
improvement which adds to their effi- 
ciency and durability. The new “ Moni- 
tor” Clothes Wringer claims superiority 
on the ground that the rollers are made 
of solid white rubber clear to the shaft, 
instead of natural rubber colored as here- 
tofore with black lead, which can be ob- 
tained much cheaper. We have reason to 
know that the Monitor is an excellent 
wringer, and have concluded to add 
it to our extensive list of premiums. 
A wringer will be sent to any person 
forwarding a club of 8 subscribers at $3 
each, 


\ 
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Wes wonld call attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of 8. R. Wells. It 
will be seen that he can still furnish 
copies of the August number of hia Jour. 
nal with what is really a fine portrait and 
an accurate biographical sketch of Mux. 
Demorest. Our readers will all be inter. 
eated in this. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Yet pelnteth the bloou 
Oa the corn and the rye. 


La Belle Fleuretts Polk, |THE DECKER BROS’ 


By W. Viexwa J. Devonzsr. A spright! 
composition, full of rich melody, and of maeutuin PATENT 
Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


formed at the Central and all the New York 
BEING CONSTRUCTED UPON 


Park Concert d by nearly all the principal 
bande, Price 60 cents, Pisin tite, So core 

A System Superior to any other, 
are pronounced 


Malled free. Published by C. H. DITSON & 
BY THE PROFESSION 


CU., 647 Broadway, New York. 
to be the 


A GREAT OFFER. 
FINEST INSTRUMENTS BUILT. 


HORACE WATERS 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 

83 UNION SQUARE, 
-(BROADWAY), 


Will dispose of One Hundred 
Formerly of No. 91 Bleecker Street. 


Pianos, Melodeons, and Ore 
ans, Of six first-class ma- 
ers, iucluding Chickering 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


& Sons, at extremely Low 
Prices for Cash during this 

Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infanta. 


or wiil take from 
$4 to $20 Monthly until paid: 

Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 

Toilet Articles. 


he same to Let, and rent 
BAMBERG, HILL &CO., 


money applied if purchased. 


SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean 
Ingelow. Cabinet Edition. This beautiful 
Poem, got up in el2gant style on fine heav 
tinted paper, and besitifully inustrated wit 
steel and wood engravings, and acconi panied 
with original and approp-late music by the best 
composers, in a fine cover—blue, cream and 
gold—and gilt edges, making a very appropriate 
Rit Uook: Price onlv 25 cents, ‘or ele ntly 

und. In cloth and gilt, 60 cents. Mall post 
free on receipt of price. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
888 Broadway, N. Y. 


, THE HAVEN. By Edgar A. Poe. 
n 


SONG OF THE BELL. By 
Schiller. Got mp. in the xame beautiful style 


comprising original music, elegant steel an 

sehr ne read risap nA d pile a centa, IMPORTERS OF 

or elegan und In ,cloth an . BU cents, "11° 

Malled post free. Address as above. French Millinery Goods, 


Or, the whole three for 60 centa, or elegant] 
bound in cloth and gilt, $1.00. Sent post free. 


HULL’S 


VELVETS. Feather. Flowers and Ribbons. 
REMOVED to 475 Broadway, 
Our FALL IMPURTATION, including P.ris 
Pattern Bonnets, will be open September Ist. 

Nrw Yorn, 475 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome. Paris, 96 Rue d'Engheln. Lon- 
DON, 4 Bread St., Cheapside. 


TRANSPARENT 
‘ P : icroscopes.—llluetrated Price- 
LYCE RI IN E Lista sent ree eu application. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
SOAP. 49 Naezau Street, N. Y. 


Contalsing og a per cent. of Glycerine. For 
dee to.let, and children, the best yond com- 
son, 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Our AUTOMN CATALOGUE of the above, 
beautifully illustrated with many fine engravings 
anda apen dilly colored iithoyraph of the cele- 
brated LILIUM AURATUM or GOLDEN 
BANDED LILY OF JAPAN, ts now mend 
for distribution, and wil! be mailed to all appli- 
cants inclosing Ten Cents. Regular customers 
supplied grutla. Address 


Sold everywhere, 
And by Manufacturer, 32 Park Row, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“There is a Land of Pure Delight.” 


Solo, Duet, Trio and Quartet, compoeod and 
arranged by W. Vienna J. Demonest, fer the 
words of this beautiful hymn. Suitable for an B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

Opening Church Service or a Voluntary. Price SEED, PLANT, AND BULB WAREHOUSE, 
50 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price. WM. | 23 Park Place and 20 Murray street, New York, 
A. POND & CO.. 547 Broadway, N. Y. P. O. Box No. 8712. 


THE CELEBRATED 
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PEO ee 
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Tats Brand of ALpaca, on account of Its fineness of cloth and richness of color, has become 
the StanpDargp ALPACA now used In the United States. 

These Gooda are grently Improved for the FALL arp WINTER wear, heing of the RIcHEsT and 
Ppurgst shade of rast Biack, and made of the VERY FINEST MATERIAL, they are ADSULUTETY 
KUPERIOR to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, aud are now one of the most tashicnable and 
EOuNOMICAL fabrics worn. 


These beautiful Goods are sold by most of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in all the 
leading cities and towns throughout all the States. 


&™ Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket is attached to each Piece bearing a picture 
of the Buffalo, precisely like the above. 
WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 


46, 48 & 50 White St., New York. 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 
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Popular Music Books. 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 


POR THIER 
PIANO-FORTE, 


Excelling in popularity all In- 
struction Books for the Piano, 


Baivnc 


The only Book the Teacher Requires, 


The Book every Pupil is attracted to, 
150,000 COPIES 


Already sold, and the demand greater 
than ever before. 


25,000 COPIES 
NOW SELLING EVERY YEAR. 


Its lessons are adapted to pupils ofall 
ages, and its exercises are attractive and 
useful in every stage of advancement. 
This book has, on account of its actual 
merit, become the standard work of Piano 
Instruction, and the only one which every 
well-informed teacher and scholar uses. 
There is hardly a home.in this country 
containing a piano-furte without this 
celebrated book, 

Published with both American and For- 
cign fingering, in separate editions. 


PRICE, $3.75. 
CLAREKE?S 


NEW METHOD 


REED ORGANS. 


The latest and best Instruction Book for 
Cabinet-Organs, and Melodeons by 


WILLIAM H. CLARKE. 


Containing the most simple, thorough and 
progressive exercises of every grade of 
difficulty, Recreations, Beautiful Selec- 
tions, and Voluntaries ever published in 
one volume for these pleasing instru- 
ments. 


Superseding all other Methods of Instruction. 
PRICE IN BOARDS, $2,50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


G2" And sold by all Music and Book Dealers, 


IMPROVED MONITOR 


CLOTHES-W RINGER. 


The only Wooden-frame CLoTnes-wrtncEn 
with Movcron's Patent ImMMovaBLE ALL 
Wuite Rupser Rovers. Warranted to out- 
last anv other Roller in use. Sold everywhere. 

Manufactured by 


JOHN YOUNG'S SON, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Rossetti & Erwin Mre. Co. 
45 & 47 Cham)!-era St .New York. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


__ SENT FREE! 
Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
And other HARDY BULBS for 
FALE PLANTING. 


is now published, and will be sent free to al) 
who apply. Address, . 


JAMES VICK, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF'S 


Patent Monitor Plate 


PIANOFORTES, 


~ PATENTED FEB. 2, 1866. 


The Jatest and best improvement in Pianofortes, 
securing the 


MOST BEAUTIFUL TONE, 
as wellas CHEAPNESS. 
Warranted Five Years. 
WAREROOMS: 
452 BROOME STREET, N.Y. 
Also, Pianos to let, at the lowest prices. 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF’S 


PATENT MONITOR PLATE 


te IN oO 


is the most durable and the least influenced by 
heat, cold, dampness, and dryness, and, consid- 
ering its great merits, also the cheapest in the 
market, These qualities are obtained by the 
fact that the wrest-plank is supported by the 
iron frame. By these means a large space lis 
gained for the sounding-board, in consequence 
of which the quantity as well as the singing and 
carrying quality of the tone is increased to such 
an extent, that it is the nearest to that of a 
Grand ever obtained ina Square. These Pianos 
have received the highest recommendation of 
the most distinguished musicians in the country, 
including S. B. Mitus, Gro. W. Morean, Mrs. 
SEGUIN the eminent teacher of singing, &c. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller&Co, 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


FINEST 


SILVER-PLATED WARES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Tea-Sets, Cake-Baskets, 


CASTORS, URNS, COOLERS, 


Pitchers, Trays, 
SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. 


This Establishment, erected and conducted by 
some of the oldest and most experienced men 
In the business now living, combining all the 
best features and facilities of other establish- 
ments, is turning out some of the rarest and 
most beautiful goods of the kind in the country, 
Persons wishing to supply themselves with 
plated wares are assured that these goods are of 
the purest metals of their kind, and are made in 
the most faithful and skillful manner. Great 
pains are taken that every article made by them, 
and bearing their trade mark, is carefully in- 
spected. and none allowed to go from the Fac- 
tory that have not been well and faithfully 
done. 

No expense has been spared to perfect every 
department of this Establishment, and new and 
beautiful patterns and finish are constantly being 
produced. 


THE SATIN FINISH, something new 
and beautiful In appearance (for which a patent 
has been applied for), is used only in this Fac- 
tory. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


Where to look 


for War News. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


IS THE ONLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES RECEIVING FULL 
SPECIAL DISPATCHES FROM THE 


Sat OF W AUR. 


AND FULLY REPRESENTED BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


WITH BOTH PRUSSIAN 


AND FRENCH ARMIES, 


And at the lexding Capitals. 


What Paper has the News—Generous Recognition—Enterprise on the 


most Oostly Scale ever 


From the Montreal Witness. 

The New York Trrsvune has gone far ahead 
of all the newspapers of this continent in gettin 
the war news, It has a special with the Frenc 
army, another with the Prussian army, or as 
near as each can get to the seat of war, and a 
third in London to collect and forward the latest 
news, All this correspondence is forwarded 
regularly by cable, at a cost, it is reported, of 
nearly $1,000 a day. The warnews telegraphed 
all over the United States is all, or nearly all, 
from this TripuNE correspondence, and the al- 
leged special disputches which appearin other 
New York papers are said to be concocted in 
New York from it. 

Trom the Hartford Post. 

The success of the New York Trrscne in 
getting dispatches from the seat of war has ex- 
cited the envy of some of the other papers, 
which have set to work to manufacture tele- 
grams for themselves. 

From the Portland Press. 

The public are Aygo indebted to the New 
York Trisune for its prompt and fn!! reports of 
everything that transpires at the scene of hos- 


tilities. Greeley seems to be renewing his 
youth. Other papers were pluming them- 
selves upon their superiority to the Trisung, 


but that journal comes out ahead. 
From the Omaha Tribune. 


The New York Trinvune is doing more to give 
American readers a knowledge of the important 
events which are transpiring on the continent of 
Europe than all the rest of the newspapers put 
together. The Herald, which boasts of its en- 
terprise and energy, has, in regard tothe present 
war news, ig, entirely Into the shade by 
the Trisune. The Press of the country is un- 
der obligations to the TriBunez. 


From the New Yorker Journal, German and 
Democratic. 
the 


The New York Trrsune has not onl 
merit of declaring itself in its editorial columns 
in favor of the cause of Germany in the Impend- 
ing war, it also brings from its English corre- 
epaneene special cable dispatches, which, brief as 
they may be, are more instructive and contair 
more information than the long, vague and con- 
fused cab’e dispatches of the Associated Press 
and the American Press Association taken to- 
gether. The latter we would advise to engage 
the correspondent of the TriBuNe as its chief 
agent in Europe. 


From the N. Y. Comenersis? Advertiser, 28th 
uv. 


The Trisvne is exhibiting commendable en- 
a in furnishing movements of the Prussian 
and French armies, and news from all the capi- 
tals of Europe. It is tar ahead of its contempo- 
raries in this respect. It furnishes a column or 
two every morning of special news from all 
points of Europe where anything of interest is 
occurring Yesterday it turned out nearly three 
columns by the cable. Great as the London 
Times \s in furnishing news, it never exhibiied 
enterprise on such a costly scale as the TripuNE 
is doing. 


From the Hartford Courant, July 26. 


We are favored with special dispatches from 
the seat of war which appear in the New York 
Tr BuNE this morning. The Trinune has 
boasted less than some other journals, but has 
thus far distanced them all. A 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
July 27. 


The New York Trrsvune has done decidedly 
more In the way of getting news from Europe 
than any of the other papers of the country, and 
shows an enterprise worthy of imitation. It 
has a correspondent at the French headquarters, 
which no other paper has, and it has bad from 
halfa column toa column and a half of special 
dispatches by the Atlantic Cable every day of 
late. The other New York papers, even the 
boasting Herald, are nowhere in comparison. 


From the Rochester Erpress. 


We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the New York Trrpune for the fullest and most 
accurate information which has vet been ob- 
tained from the war in Europe. e invariably 
consult the first page of the Trrpune for our 
war news. 

From the San Francisco Alta California. 

The Trisvne leads the press of the world, so 
faras we know, in the copiousness and accuracy 
of its reports from the war, aud we receive news 
of battles before the smoke of the fight has 
cleared away. Tothe Tripune we are largely 
indebted for this marvelous dispatch. 


Own. 


From the Boston News. 


The New York Trisune has made this Euro- 
pean war the occasion of one of its most splen- 
did journalistic triumphs. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Thus far the New York Trisune has alone 
supplied readers with news from the seat of 
war by telegraph, the cost being from $600 to 
$1,000 per day. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette, 


The New York Tripung, in its arrangements 
for news, is the only paper that has | ad reports 
of any value, and its specials from the seat of 
war are more full and reliable than anything 
published in this country or Europe. 


From the Boston Congregationalist. 


The New York Trisune publishes from one 
to three columns daily of special tele hic dis- 
atches from its European correspondents about 
e war, and clearly has well-informed writers 
near both the French and Prussian armies. The 
other Journals look on in a sort of stupor of ad- 
miration at such audacity, several mustering 
self-possession enough to speak warmly in praise 
thereof. Why they do not imitate this enter- 
prisg does not appear, 


From the St. Paul Prees. 


The New York Triscune's costly enterprise in 
securing special cab'e telegrams, containing full 
details of the latest European news, is the sub- 
ag of very general remark and commendation 

the Western press especially. The Triscwe's 
dispatches have thus far ng aitogether the 
clearest and best account of the European situa- 
tlon. Money thus spent is never wasted. We 
a that the vast circulation of the Trrpuns 
will be speedily doubled by its “ sharp and deci- 
sive” war measures, 

From the Chicago Tribune. 


The only American correspondents that have 
as yet sent any information from the seat of war 
are those of the New York Trisune, which has 
distanced all competitors by the promptness and 
fullness of its intelligence. 


From the Chicago Republican. 


The New York Trisune is exhibiting so 
much enterprise in securing telegraphic advices 
relative to the war situation--an enterprise so 
very much greater and wore liberal than that 
developed by any of its city contemporaries— 
that we can not refrain from rendering to that 
journal the praise which is so richly the recom- 
pense of itsreward. Tothe fullness, excellence, 
and reliability of its news about the Euro 
war, the whole country is principally indebted 
for the vanety of information which the interior 
press are able every day to lay before their read- 
ers. Unless the other New York papers brush 
up, they will never reach the “ distance pole” 
in the present news race. 


Constant complaints reach us from friends 
who, owing to the largely increased demand for 
the Trrpung, are unable to procure it on rail- 
road and steamboat lines, or at news-stands. 
News-agents are steadily increasing their orders, 
but In many cases they seem still not to make 
sufficient provision fur the publicdemand. Per- 
sons who are unable otherwise to secure the 
TRIBUNE, can always receive it by mail by 
sending their orders direct to the office. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SURSCRIBE 
FOR THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


Datty Trisune, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. Single copies four cents. Served by 
carriers in New York, Brooklyn, and adjoin- 
ing cities 

Semi-Weexty Trisune, Mail Subscribers, #4 
perannum,. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy wiil be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time. 

Week.y Tribune, Mail Subscribers, $2 per 
annum. 

For club terms, send for specimen copy and 
show-bills. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

Nd Tribune, 25c., 20c., 40c., 60c., and $1 per 

ne, 

Seur-Weexry Trinvne, 25 and 0c. per line. 

WEEKLY TurBuneE, $2. $3. and @ per line, 

According to position in the paper. 
The constantly increasing circulation of the 

Tribune mukes It a still more valuable medium 

through which advertisers can reach all parts of 

the country. 
Terms, cash in advance. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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Composed by CHARLES FRADEL. 


Sweet 


Words by T. FINLAY FINLAYSON. 
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SEE the wealthy miller yet, 
si Saf His double chin, his portly eize ; 
‘ Vee And who that knew him could forget 
Be! The busy wrinkles round his eyes ¥ 
The slow wise smile, that, round about 
Jlis dusty forehead dryly curled, 
Seemed half-within and half-without, 
And full of dealings with the world? 


N yonder chair I see him sit, 
Three fingers round the old silver cup— 
I ece his gray eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest—gray eyes lit up 
“OWioh eummer lightnings of a soul 
So full of summer warm h, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 
Ilis memory scarce can make me ead. 


ET fill my glass: give me one kiss: 
My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There's somewhat in this world amiss 


& 
Sa Shall be unriddled by-and-by. 


There's somewhat flows to us in life, 


But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 
That we may die the self-same day. 


7, AVE I not found a happy earth? 
I least should breathe a thought of pain. 
Would God renew me f’om my birth, 
I'd almost live my life again. 
So sweet it seems with thee to walk, 
And once acain to woo thee mine— 
It seems in after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine— 


Late-left an orphan of the esquire, 
Where this old mansion mounted high 

Looks down upon the village spire : 
For even here, where I and you 

Mave lived and loved alone £o long, 
Each morn my sleep was broken through 

By some wild skylark’s matin-song. 


Sy 
F | 


ND oft I heard the tender dove 

“Ny In firry woodlands making moan ; 

~ )\? But ere I saw your eyes, myduve, 
, I had no motion of my own. 


For scarce my life with fancy played 


a“ 


Still hither thither idly swayed, 
Like those long mosses in the stream. 


Before I dreamed that pleasant dreaam— j 
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of the year,” 
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LOVED, and love dispelled the fear 
That I should die an early death ; 


R from the bridge I leaned to hear 
The milldam rushing down with noise, 


ho And see the minnows everywhere \| i For love possessed the atmosphere, 
4: \ ( 


In crystal eddies glance and poise, (“And fill’d the breast with purer breath. 


d r-flowe yhen they sprung 
i andlegipt acy Hear hn ; die: 4 My mother thought, What ails the boy ? 
Below the range of stepping-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hung For I was altered, and began 


In masses thick with milky cones. 


To move about the house with joy, 
And with the certain step of man. 


LOVED the brimming wave that swam 


3 Through quiet meadows round the mill, 
WA The sleepy pool above the dam, 
=<" The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 


Made misty with the floating meal. 


V, =f, ap! 
<r ND oft in ramblings on the wold, 


When April nights began to blow, 
M45 yi And April's crescent glimmered cold, 
: I saw the village lights below; 

I knew your taper far away, 
And, full at heart of trembling hope, 
From off the wold I came and lay, 
Upon the freshly-flowered slope. 


SMI4IEA. * 


‘ROVING IN THE Woops.” 


fol 
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yy UT, Alice, what an hour was that, 
When, after roving in the woods 

(Twas April then), I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 

Were glistening to the breezy blue; 


The white-chalk quarry from the hill 


Gleamed to the flying moon by fits. 


rf And on the slope, an absent fool, ‘Oh, that I were beside her now! 
I cast me down, nor thought of you, Oh, will she answer if I call? 
; “But angled in the higher pool. Oh, would she give me vow for vow, 


~ 
@ 


Sweet Alice, if I told her allt” 


\ 
wy ~LOVE-SONG I had somewhere read, 


| NY An echo from a measured strain, 
NES SV Beat time to nothing in my head, 
y From some odd corner of the brain. 
It haunted me the morning long, 
With weary.sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song, 


That went and came a thousand times. 


- 


HEN leapt atrout. In lazy mood 
I watched the little circles die ; 
They passed into the level flood, 
And there a vision caught my eyo ; 
The reflex of a beateons form, 
A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 
As when a sunbeam wavers warm 
Within the dark and dimpled beck. 
eas) 


OR you remember you had set, 

f: OY f That morning, on the casement’s edge 

} ath A long green box of mignonette, y/ 

, And you were leaning from the ledge: 

And when I raised my eyes, above 
They met with two so full and bright— — ° 
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And “ by that lamp,’’ I thought, * she sits!’ 


Such eyes! I swear to you, my love, ‘+rROoM OFF THE WOLD I CAME AND LAY 
That these have never lost their light. UPON THE FRESHLY-SLOWERED SLOPE,” 
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1 OMETIMES I saw you sit and spin; 

And, in the pauses of the wind, 

Sometimes I heard you sing within ; i 
Sometimes your shadow crossed the blind. 

At last you rose and moved the light, | 
And the long shadow of the chair 

Flitted across into the night, 

And all the casement darkened there. 


' r 


— 
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UT when at last I dared to speak, 
The lanes, yon know, were white with May, 
¢s Your ripe lips moved not, but your cheek 

; Flushed like the coming of the day; 
And so it was—half-sly, half-shy. 

You would, and would not, little one! 
Although I pleaded tenderly, 

And you and I were all alone. ; 


hs SARS ND slowly was my mother brought 

; I. To yield consent te my desire: 

eS She wished me happy, but she thought — 
I might have looked a little higher; 

And I was young—too young to wed: 


‘+ Yet must I love her for your sake } 
Go fetch your Alice here,”’ she said: 
fer cyclid quivered as she spake, 


he abl py 
ND down I went to fetch my bride: 
: But, Alice, you were ill at ease; 
NOY This dress and that by turns you tried, 
Too fearful that you should not please. 

I loved you better for your fears, 

I knew you could not look but well: 
And dews, that would have fallen in tears, 
1 kissed away before they fell. 
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November crowns the Summer's work— 
The gentle springtide rain— 
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With Plenty’s hoard ; thus, when she comes é 
Bhe secant not in vain. , 327 


T is the miller’s daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 

That trembles at ber ear: 
For, hid in ringlets day and night, » 

. Td touch her neck so warm and white. 


ND I would be the girdle 

About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest: 

And I should know if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 


fy 


oND I would be the necklace, 
And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 
With her langhter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 


TRIFLE, sweet! which true love spells— 
True love interprets—right alone. 


For all the spirit is his own. 
So, if 1 waste words now, in truth, 
WATCHED the little flutterings, You must blame Love. His early rage 


A The doubt my mother would not see ; Had force to make me rhyme in youth, 
Vip And makes me talk too much in age. 


¢ 4 ( Z>y) She spoke at large of many things, 
, a 


And at the last she spoke of me, 


js And, turning, looked upon your face, seek’ ), 

Z + As near this door you eat apart, SAWS ND now those vivid hours are gone, 
“ Like mine own life to me thou art, 

- ys And rose, and, with a silent grace Nf a Where Past and Present, wound in one, 
s Approaching, pressed you heart to heart. “<] —- Do inake a garland for the heart : 


. So sing that other song I made, 
Half-angered with my happy lot, 
The day when in the chestnut-shade 
I found the blue Forget-me-not. 


€ OVE that hath us in the net, 
i Can he pass, and we forget ? 
¥ Many suns arise and set, 
‘ Many a chance the years beget. 
< Love the gift is Love the debt, 
j Even 80. 
& | 
iS | 
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‘* WHEN, ARM IN ARM, WE WENT ALONG.” 


H, well—but sing the foolish song 
I gave you, Alice, on the day 
MSS When, arm in arm, we went along, 
A pensive pair, and you were gay 
With bridal flowers—that I may seem, 
As in the nights of old, to lie 
Beside the mill-wheel in the stream, 
While those full chestnuts whisper by. 


= — . — a = —— 


OVE is hurt with jar and fret. . 
Love is made a vague regret. 
Eyes with idle tears are wet. 
Idle habit links us yet. 
What is love? for we forget: 

Ah, no! no! 


OOK thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwinxe; 

=~. My other dearer life in life, 
FAY Look thro’ my very soul with thine ! 
Untouched with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes forever dwell! 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 


ET tears they shed: they had their part 
Wye Of sorrow: for, when time was ripe, 
& Ss The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness pdssed again, 

And left a want unknown before ; 
Although tho loss that brought us pain, 

That loss but made us love the more, 


Aner GOk? 


ITH further lookings on. The kiss, 

a The woven arms, seem but to be 

f wid Weak symbols of the settled bliss, 

J The comfort, I have found in thee: 

But that God bless thee, dear—who wrought 
Two spirits to one equal mind— 

With blessings beyond hope or thought, 
With blessings which no words can find. 


) tte 
c RISE, and let us wander forth, 


To yon old mill across the wolds ; 
£45) For look, the sunset, south and north, 
Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 
Touching the sullen pool below: 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and desyless. \ ect us go. 
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November scorns the aephyt's sigh— 
The ripples ou the ahore— 
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Bhe loves the tempest and the storm, 
And Ocean's sullen russ. 


. MRS, GERRISHTON, 


BY DAISY DUTTON. 


(jiz;0O0D-BY, Mrs. 
Gerrishton.” 

Le “‘Good-by !”’ 
EWC FS Edna leaned for- 
| #3 ward in the coach and 
sx put out her little 
hand, which the gentle 
} man took, bowed over 
bat deferentially, and — tre- 
leased, casting a quick glance at 
her face as he did so; but her vail 
was closely drawn, and she had al. 
ready turned away her )iead as 
though her “ good-by”’ implied her 
final dismissal of him. The coach 
whirled rapidly away, and Edna 
settled herself back as luxuriously 
as the case would permit into the 
corner of her seat, which was the 
front one, thinking how much more 
kind and attentive to strangers 
were the gentlemen whom she had 
met in the West than those whos 
reluctant courtesy she had been ac- 
customed to accept, under similar 
circumstances, in the East. 

“ There,’’ mused she, “ they mere- 
ly take a melancholy satisfaction in 
being polite to you, because they 
think it a gentleman’s duty in the 
abstract todoso. Here they spring 
with alacrity to wait upon a lady, 
be she old or young, or ugly, and 
minister with martyr-like devotion 
to her lightest wish. At least such 
has been my experience, and I am 
the soberest and plainest of femi- 
nines. Mr. A , this morning, 
wus indefatigable, not to say offi- 
cious, in his little kindnesses to 
me, through his compassion for 
~ lone and unprotected females. In- 
deed he took as profound an inter. 
est in the safety of my trunks and 
bandboxes as though lie possessed 
the lion’s share himself therein.” 

It was not the first time the ob- 
servant little lady had made this 
reflection, for she had long dili- 
gently compared the two spccies 
of the genus homo, and arrived ata 
decision unanimously in favor of 
the lords of the Western creation. 
But the heart of Edna Gerrishton 
was very, very sad, and, as the 
lovely little city of Denver disap- 
peared in the distance, her thoughts 
returned to herself, brinying back 
upon her the burden of her life, 
from which had long ago vanished 
all the brightness and glory of ex- 
istence. She had scarcely noticed 
the other paseengers in the coach, 
of which there were two, occupy. 
ing the back seat. One, a stout, 
good-natured old lady, who had 
been curiously observing her ever 


since her entrance into the coach, 
and the other a dark, distinguished. 
looking gentleman, comfortably 
wrapped in his great-ccat and bea- 
ver (for the wind which fled down 
the mountains blew chilly across 
the plain), whose face was partially 
concealed from view by a heavy 
beard and a black traveling hat, 
which he had pulled down over 
his eyes, evidently for the purpose 
of protecting them from the light. 
Edna, having merely glanced at 
the two, was satisfied, and forgot 
herself again in her musings. It 
was now nearly a year since she 
had lost her husband, who was 
formerly an officer under General 
Cc ’3 command, and had been 
killed in the mountains in an en- 
gagement with the Indians. 

Though a brave and high-spirited 
officer, whose skill and daring were 
we.l Known, Lieutenant Gerrishton 
had never been kind to her during 
the half-dozen years of their union. 
Suspecting soon after his marriage 
that hiis wife’s heart did not belong 
to him, and being jealous and exact- 
ing by nature, his harsh and ty- 
rannical conduct soon converted the 
Platonic friendship she had at first 
‘elt for him into fear and indiffer- 
ence. Nevertheless Edna had been 
a faithful and dutiful wife to him, 
if not a loving one. Too reserved 
to mingle largely in the world 
around her, and finding little con- 
geniality with her own feelings 
when she did, Edna, whose dispo- 
sition was strongly tinctured with 
melancholy, had had ample oppor- 
tunity to brood over the trials of 
her weddea life, and to arrive at 
the knowledge (which wiser heads 
than hers had discovered later in 
tife) that there is little on this ter- 
restrial ball really worth living 
for. 

Lieutenant Gerrishton had taken 
up his residence in Denver a year 
before his death, from whence Ed- 
na—grown restless and desirous of 
change, which had become almost 
a necessity for her now, 80 accus- 
tomed had she grown tothe preda- 
tory habits of her husband—war 
departing for a permanént home 
with her own family in California. 
It was a delightful morning in 
spring, and the sunshine smiled 
like a glory on the hills. A faint 
perfume of wild flowers, straying 
upon the air, greeted the senses of 
Mrs. Gerrishton in the midst of her 
retrospections. Then she was quite 
aroused by hearing a feminine 
voice, which proceeded from the 
opposite seat, saying,— 

“T guess, sir, if itll not make no 
difference to you, sir, I’]l just give 
my dog a lift up here on the seat 
betwixt us, as he’s chokin’ to death 


in the dust and straw down there 
under the seat.” 

The gentleman quickly aroused 
himself. 

“Certainly, Madam, if you desire 

I will lift him up myself.” 
The old lady’s sole anxiety ap- 
peared to lie in the welfare of her 
dog, which she had been fondling 
and caressing all the morning— 
said dog being a huge, over-fed 
specimen of caninity, with an ex- 
ceedingly vicious countenance and 
a pug tail. 

Her fellow-traveller bent over to 
raise the unwieldly animal, which 
snapped and bit at him, and other- 
wise made every endeavor to resist 
his efforts, and would not get up 
on the seat himself. 

Edna’s large eyes were fully 
opened now, and she watched the 
trio from behind her vail with an 
irrepressible smile on her lips. 
Sorrow had not yet destroyed her 
keen relish for the ludicrous, and 
she could see that the gentleman 
highly appreciated the embarras- 
sing situation into which his po- 
liteness had forced him. Though 
Edna had previously taken no no- 
tice of him, yet he had of her, and 
had been a quiet observer of the 
slender little figure seated opposite 
him, with something sad about it 
in its somber mourning-weeds and 
craceful, listless attitude. Fivally. 
by the united efforts of the old 
lady and the much-enduring gen- 
tleman, the amiable dog was snug- 
ly ensconced upon the seat be- 
tween them, much to the augmen. 
tation of his own enjoyment and 
the discomfort of his benefactors. 

“ You see,” pursued the old lady, 
“TI paid half a dollar extra for the 
passage of that ’ere dog, and it's 
my o;:inion he’s entitled to a leetle 
of the privileges of other passen- 
cers.” 

“ Undoubtedly, Madam,” raid the 
gentleman with undisturbed gravi- 
ty. ‘We must respect the claiins 
of such a dog,” glancing with in- 
ward rage at the rent and other 
minor scratches inflicted on his 
glove by the teeth of his canine 
fellow-traveler, 

Something strangely familiar in 
his voice made the heart of Edna 
leap with sudden, electric thrills. 
She darted a glance at his face 
and, as the light of memory 
dawned upon her, ker doubt be- 
came certainty. Away beck in the 
golden age of her girlhood, Edna 
had known and loved this man with 
an intensity that, with women like 
her, endures a lifetime. They had 
been familiar friends, although she 
was his junior by many years ; but, 
though fond of her, he had proba- 
bly never thought of asking his 
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quiet little favorite to be hia wife ; 
and so he had left her in those 
days without ever know:ng how 
entirely her heart was his own. 
Edda knew that all the light of 
her youth had burned out in the 
Vligl.t that this misplaced love 
had brought upon it. That was 
years ago; but the darkness of its 
great anguish yet overshadawed 
her heart, and would never be Jift- 
ed from it. Sober, quiet little Ed- 
na! She would have given worlds 
never to have met him again. The 
blood beat tumaltuously into her 
brain, dizzying her with its impetu- 
osity. She felt her face flush and 
pale alternately with feverish agi- 
tation, and, shivering with nervous 
dread, she shrank closer into the 
corner of her seat, thankful that her 
silence and reserve lad prevented 
them from addressing to her any 
uf those common-places customary 
between fellow-passengers. 

At noon the stage stopped before 
a station by the wayside, the pos- 
tillion calling to those on the inside 
to get out and take dinner )icre. 
The old lady, who had stated that 
this was her home, scrambled out 
with her dog with such surprising 
agility that she was on the ground 
before the gentleman could alight 
and offer his assistance. Edna rose 
from her seat, numb and cold, and 
stumbled to the door of the coach. 
He was standing there, and, with a 
quiet “ Permit me, Madam,” li-ted 
her down and set her on her feet. 
But the rocking of the coach had 
transmitted its motion to her body, 
and, as she stood suddenly still, a 
faintness seized her, and sie would 
have fallen had he not caught her 
as she was sinking. With grave 
courtesy he offered her his arm— 
she knew he would have done so 
had she been Mrs. Methuselah— 
and, leaning upon it, she walked 
into the house. 

The table in the dining-room was 
amoking with victuals, but Edna, 
feeling that she could not eat a 
mouthful and dreading to meet her 
traveling-companion there, pleaded 
indisposition to the landlady and 
walked out again in the open air. 
Around the building she found few 
objects of interest. A (German, 
whose appearance testified his re- 
cent arrival from the land of his 
forefathers, was seated on a bench 
under a cottonwood-tree, playing 
on acracked accordeon, from which 
he elicited anything but inspiring 
strains, though Edna guessed from 
the rapt look in his rubicund coun. 
tenance that he had himself under- 
gone spiritual transportation to the 
reventh heaven of bliss by his per- 
formance. She requested of him 
to, know where she could get a 
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November smitra the heanteoun flowers 
That Llcesed the summer tue, 


drink of water. The Dutchman, 
without breaking off in his tune, 
coolly returned : 

“Sie miixsen Deutch sprachen, 
oder tch rerxtche thnen ntcht.” 

Edna stared at him an instant 
with her beautiful, astonished eyes, 
but, discovering at that moment 
where the fountain stood, she ran 
over to it and helped herself to 
water. Then she repaired to the 
coach aga:n, and soon saw the gen- 
tleman and@she postillion coming 
toward it. She had governed her 
feelings, habituated to self-control, 
so far as to contemplate with calm. 
ness this afternoon alone with the 
man for whose sake her life had 
been a desert. And yet it was not 
wholly without its own pensive 
sweetness, this profound, romantic 
grief of Edna’s. She saw him 
place his firm, white hand—shapely 
and aristocratically formed—on the 
panel of the carriage-door and 
spring with one bound on the in- 
side. The coachman took his sta- 
tion on the top, cracked his long 
whip, and the horses dashed along 
the level plains. 

“Have you ever traveled this 
road before?” asked Mra. Gerrish- 
ton’s companion, making an effort 
to draw the silent lady into conver- 
sation. | 

“O‘ten,” came quietly from be- 
hind the vail, und there Edna 
stopped. 

The gentleman betook himself to 
his paper and cigar, after discover- 
ing—as they generally do when 
they ask—that smoking was not 
disagreeable to her. And so the 
long afternoon waned slowly to- 
ward its close. 

Edna, grown tired of her seat, 
knelt down in the bottom of the 
coach by the doorway, looking out 
on the rugved, grand outlines of 
the Black Hills, as they loomed up 
in the distance before her. She un- 
loosed her vail from her ‘face that 
she might better enjoy the sun-lit, 
solemn majesty of the place. A 
passing breeze caught at the light 
fabric and sent it flying across the 
inside of the coach. The gentle- 
man, with instinctive gallantry, 
bent to pick it up, catching at the 
Same time a gleam of chestnut 
curls from the doorway. Feeling 
the loss of her vail, Edna turned 
her head involuntarily, and he fixed 
his calm eyes full on her face—a 
face that was neither dark nor fair, 
the cheeks faintly flushed with the 
evening cold, wondrous hazel-dark 
eyes, and a bright, picturesque 
mouth which looked more beauti- 
ful and les: sad when the lips were 
half-pa rted as they were now. Mu. 

tual ®xclamations of “Edna Ger. 
Tishtory 1” « Major Alton!” rung 
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upon the air, and then he caught 
both her hands in his in a firm, 
strong pressure and drew her up 
very near to him on the seat by his 
side, gazing upon her with deep 
pleasure in his eyes anc the same 
smile on his lips that she had al- 
ways remembered. 

“You have really grown hand. 
some, Edna,” he wee saying after 
the first emotion of surprise was 
over, “ nor do you look a day older 
than when I last saw you. Where 
have you been since Arthur died?’ 
the latter hesitatingly, as though 
fearful of causing her pain. 

“In Denver,” said Edna, who 
was struggling to retain her com- 
posure. 

“You are too delicate to travel 


alone, he rejoined, as he would 
have done yearsago. ‘“ Where are 
you traveling now?” 


“Tam going to mamma,” said 
Edna, choking back the passionate 
tears that fil! od her eyes, for her 
nerves had sustained a fearful ten- 
sion all day, and now she felt that 
her strained self-possession was 
abandoning her. 

* And your mamma is—where?”’ 

“In California.” 

“A long way for you to travel, 
Edna, and you were always too 
much a child to take care of your- 
self But Arthur—he died in Den- 
ver?” 

“Ycs, nearly a year ago,” and 
here she broke down completely 
and sobbed aloud. The gentleman 
was shocked and pained, but far 
from suspectin:; the real cause of 
heremotion. «eprvaching himself 
for touching upon subjects that 
could occasion grief to his little 
friend he gradually turned the 
conversation to the days of their 
old friendship. There was that in 
Major Alton’s manner that could 
infuse a thrill of his own magnetic 
nature into the most torpid heart. 
He was a man whose powers of fas. 
cination few women could resist. 
and, as Edna felt all the inthral)- 
ment of the old spell in his voice 
and manner, the sadness dissolved 
fiom her heart, the old color came 
back to her cheek, and the bright 
tantalizing smile of her girlhood 
once more flashed upon her lips. 

“Tam glad youare going to Cali. 
fornia,” he broke off in the midst 
of their animated talk, “for you 
were always enthusiastic to see it. 
You even wrote a sonnet to the 
memory of that excellent State, 
in which you described it to be a 
place 


‘Where the summer days were calm and 
blue 
As the azure heart of a violet, 
And the eummer siream and soft south 
wind : 
Sang all day long their sweet duct." 


E.lna smiled. “I have not been 
there yet, so I have never verified 
the truth of my description.” 

“ But I have,” returned he, “ and 
while there have often repeated 
those lines forthe truth contained 
in them.” 

They talked a long, long time 
until the evening-red faded into the 
dim, indistinct twilight, and the 
twilight deepened to a purple, radi- 
ant gloom into which trembled the 
faint, uncertain light of large lue- 
trous stars overhead, flashing across 
the dark-blue concave of the sky. 

He had told her that he would 
accompeny ler as far as Salt Lake 
City, where his business detained 
him. The succeeding days ;assed 
rapidly enough for beth of them. 
At the end of a week’s travel they 
arrived in the mysterious City ol 
the Saints. Though they had 
made little haste in their journey, 
on account of Edna's delicate 
health, yet she found her strength 
quite exhausted, and was obliged to 
remain here a week to recover. At 
the end of that time Edna bade her 
friend adieu. His conduct had 
been invariably kind to her, and 
only those who have loved as hope- 
lessly as she did can understand 
the pain of her parting. 

“It is my sincerest wish that we 
may meet ayain,” the Major said, 
as he warmly wrung thie little pale 
hand which she mechanically held 
out to him, and never knew how 
the blood was called from it to sus- 
tain the almost dying heart. 

And so they parted—friends, ar 
they had always been. ; 

* + * * * 

Mrs. Gerrishton sat reading one 
day on the shores of the grand Pa- 
cifis waters, two months after her 
arrival inCalifornia. She lad been 
for some time watching the waves 
ebbing and flowing along the shin. 
ing circle of the sands, until they 
flushed into opal splend«r under 
the beams >f the sinking sun. 
Then she rose to go home, and 
found herse:f suddenly confronted 
by a man who had been evidently 
observing her foz some time. 

“Major Alton!’ she exclaimed 
as she had done once before, reced- 
ing backward a step, while a pallor 
grew till it rested like a shade on 
her brow. 

He stepped forward eagerly and 
drew her to him with a hold too 
strong for resistance. 

“Your year of mourning is ex- 
pired now, Edna,” he said, speaking 
rapidly and intensely as she hed 
never heard him before; “have | 
come too soon to ask you to be to 
me what you were ‘o Arthur, a 
noble friend, a faithful wife? I 
love you, Edna, as you were never 


(And bits the MHetle merry birds 
Go seek a Southern clime. 
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loved. What shall I say? Weill 
you love me, Evna, Edna?” 

Would she love him? There 
are moments in lite when the sud- 
den, intense ecstasy of unexpected 
joy has in it more of pain than de- 
light. Edna’e head, with its 
wealth of chestnut cur's, sank 
heavily upon his shoulder, and her 
reply was rendered too indistinct 
for him to hear in the gush of 
happy tears that rained from her 
eyes against hia cheek. 


HE IS COME, MY BELOVED HE 18 
COME 


BY DORA DEAN. 


O eweet-siny ng birds of the Jaa? 
Bud forth in the bloom of your glory, 
O flower, and lcafict. and tree! 
Sweet bells of the forest. make music 
To welcome my warrior home; 
Ye babbling brooks, hear me tell yon, 
He is come! my beloved, he is come! 
3 At even I sought the acacia, 
And wondered my love was eo late. 
And Ithonght of great caunon and battles 
The prison, the halter, the tomb, 


When sudden hie arms closed round me, 
He is come! my beloved, he is come ! 


oO 
iy out jn the full of your gladaces, 


WAITED all morn at the window, 
I waited all noon at the gate ; 


PALE rose of Sharon,bloom brighter, 
Do youn hear rot his fvotsteps 
anear ? 
O* four o'clock,” op2n your bosom 
O lily-leaf looking xo sere, 
Why wither you off in your sadness, 
Why faint you all gray-faced and numb ? 
Ne is here who revived my check, lily, 
He is come! my beloved, he is come ! 
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LITTLE SUSAN'S MISHAP. 


A WaRNING To HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY MARY B. LEE. 


ks. CLEANWELL 

was an indefati- 
gable housekeep- 
er. Everything 
gave way to her de- 
sire to keep her house 
in the most perfect 
| order at the least possible 
expense. She always had 
some scheme of economy 
in her head. The comfort of her 
husband and children was of no 
importance compared to her own 
plans of cleaning and order. 

Every May, no matter what the 
state of the weather, this lady took 
up her carpets, displaced her furni- 
ture, and emptied her closets. Mr. 
Cleanwell and all the little Clean- 
wells generally took cold—some- 
times Mrs. Cleanwell herself suaf- 
fereds but—what.was health in 
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November pipes among the trees 
Ia forest, wood, and dell; 


comparison to the May cleaning? 
Of no importance at all. 

Mr. Cleanwell was a meek, easy- 
tempered man, who seldom opposed 
his wife’s wishes. Occasionally, 
however, he made a modest request. 
Coming down one chilly morning, 
he said in his quiet way : 

“I hope, my dear, you have a 
good fire this morning. Iam quite 
chilled.” 

“It is rather cool for this time 
of year, but we can do very well 
without a fire, It is the second of 
May, you know—and I told Brid- 
get not to take time to make a fire, 
but commence right away at her 
own roon.,” 

“My dear, I am afraid we shall 
all take cold, as we did last year. 
Couldn’t you wait till the weather 
is warmer ?” 

“Nonsense; I wouldn't get 
through before June. If the chil- 
dren are cold, they must stay by 
the kitchen fire. It never does to 
put off work of this kind. Men 
don’t think cleaning of any import- 
ance, but women know better.’’ 

The master of the house shivered 
a little as he sat down toa very 
poor breakfast. One by one the 
children came in. ‘How cold it 
is,” said one. “It’s just like win- 
ter,” observed another. “ Ma, why 
don’t we have a fire?”’ asked the 
third. 

“Ah, here’s father’s pct, with 
her eyes only half open,” Mr. 
Cleanwell said, as little Susan, the 
youngest, came into the dining- 
room. 

Susan was cold, too, and her fa- 
ther sent her into the kitchcn to 
warm herself. Very soon he went 
away to hia business, feelings chilly 
and sad. A comfortable home he 
provided, if Mrs. Cleanwell would 
only be moderate in her views of 
cleanliness. 

Three of the children went to 
school. They were sent off very 
early, with directions not to come 
home to lunch. Then this busy 
mother gave Susan express orders 
to play in the court-yard, and be as 
good as possible. 

Then tho great half-yearly up- 
setting began. Mrs. Cleanwell 
worked as hard—indeed, harder 
than the help. Very uncomfortable 
was the house when Mr. Cleanwell 
returned in the afternoon, weary 
from his day’s toil. Mrs. Clean- 
well was tired and cross. No pains 
had been taken to make the eve- 
ning meal a pleasant one. The 
children complained of the cold, 
for the weather was still far from 
warm. Mr. Cleanwell shivered 
over his cold meat and half-drawn 
tea, and, when the meal was fin- 
ished, took his hat and went out. & 
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An idea did pass through Mrs. 
Cleanwell’s head: “ Perhaps I am 
driving my husband from his 
home.” But she had too firm a 
confidence in his principles to har- 
bor such a thought-long. She 
was right. Mr. Cleanwell had 
strong principles, or he would have 
sought comfort elsewhere long 
before. He merely walked in a 
neighboring park for a short time, 
then came home again, and, as 
there was no comfortable place to 
read, retired to sleep and dream of 
warmth and comfort. 

The next day was quite as cheer. 
less. Mr. Cleanwell went to busi- 
ness feeling cold and dull, and the 
children went shivering to school. 
Susan was told as before to give 
as little trouble as possible, and 
went to play on the walk. 

Among Mrs. Cleanwell’s experi- 
ments in economy was a solution 
of potash to save soap. She pre- 
pared a quantity, which she left in 
the yard, and the help was directed 
to bring some in to clean the 
kitchen utensils. Bridget had the 
pots and Kettles on the floor, and a 
big copper kettle in her hand, when 
Susanranin. “ Bridget, I want a 
drink of water.” 

“Oh, thin, child, ye must wait. I 
couldn’t stop to give it till ye. 
Don't ye see me hands is full?” 

“But ’'m so thirsty. Please give 
me a drink ?” 

Bridget, imbued with the spirit 
ef her mistress, was proof against 
the little girl’s entreaties. True, 
she was hurried and driven, and 
Mrs. Cleanwell always scolded if 
the work was not quickly done. A 
portion of the dissolved potash 
stood in acup on the table. Brid- 
get was just going to use it on the 
copper kettle. 

As Susan turned to go away, she 
saw the cup, and, taking it eagerly, 
drank some of its contents. When 
she tasted the liquid, she was 
frightened, and ejected what was 
in her mouth; but she swallowed 
a little, enough to burn her, and 
imake her run screaming to her 
mother. It took some time to 
make Mrs. Cleanwell understand 
what the child had done. Then 
even the strong-minded Mrs. Clean- 
well was frightened. She was at 
heart a good woman, and loved 
her husband and children. She 
would have been a tender wife and 
mother, if the demon of house- 
cleaning had not taken possession 
of her. 

Bridget was sent at once for the 
doctor, and Susan was taken on 
her mother's lap, and alternately 
scolded and petted.’ 

‘What possessed you to touch 
it? There, don’t cry, the doctor 
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will give you something to make 
you*’better. Why did you touch 
in?” 

“T was so thirsty—I thought it 
was vinegar, and I like vinegar 80 
much.” 

The child had seen Bridget use 
vinegar to clean the copper kettle, 
and thought the cup contained 
some of that acid. 

“But I told you vinegar was not 
fittodrink. There, there,don’t cry.” 

‘“‘] — was —so— thirsty,— and— 
and — Bridget —wouldn’t — give— 
me—a drink.” 3 

Mr. Cleanwell came home to a 
sad household. Poor little Susan 
lay in bed, with her mother attend- 
ing her. The doctor had come and 
gone, leaving directions for the 
treatment of the child. Her mouth 
was badly burnt inside, as well as 
her chin and hands, where the so- 
lution had touched them. The 
physician could not tell her how 
far the internal injury extended ; 
but Susan kept moaning, “Oh, it 
burns, it burns!” 

The room where Susan lay pre- 
sented a forlorn appearance. It 
was Mr. and Mrs. Cleanwell’s bed- 
room. Mrs, Cleanwell herself was 
vigorously scrubbing the paint- 
work when -the accident happened 
to Susan. The pail of suds and 
the brush lay on the floor, which 
was damp in several places. The 
bedstead stood in the middle of the 
room; the bureau was moved out 
from its place. In fact everything 
was out of its own place, and took 
up the place of something else. 
Poor Mr. Cleanwell was almost 
overcome. Nothing but the suffer- 
ing and danger of the little girl 
prevented him from expressing his 
feelings in language unbecoming 
to a husband and father. He bent 
over Susan, calling her pet names, 
and begging her to tell him what 
hurt her. She could hardly answer 
him, and in despair he went out to 
seek further advice. 

The little Cleanwells were in a 
state of consternation below, where 
Bridget was meekly giving them 
their supper. On coming from 
school they were informed that 
their little sister had poisoned her- 
self with potash. They told their 
companions in the street, and the 
report spread through the neigh- 
borhood. Two or three neighbors, 
acquaintances of Mrs. Cleanwell, 
came in to inquire and condole. 
One of them, Mrs. Pettit, kindly 
put away the cleaning-utensils and 
pushed the furniture into proper 
places. She offered to help in any 
way, but there was nothing in par- 
ticular for her to do; 80, after some 
kind advice to -Bridget and the 
children, she went home. 


Oa hilltop and en mountais 
Her harp she tuneth well on 


Mr. and Mrs. Cleanwell sat up 
all night, doing what the doctors 
advised ; the father full of smoth- 
ered indignation—the mother re- 
pentant, and longing to cry out her 
sorrow and receive her husband’s 
forgiveness; but both waiting to 
see what the end might be. 

In the morning Mrs. Pettit sent 
to inquire. The answer was, “ We 
can see no change.” Little Susan 
lay quiet, no longer able to speak, 
and little hope was enf€rtained of 
her recovery. 

Mrs. Cleanwell had leisure to 
weigh in the balance the relative 
value of house-cleaning and health 
during the long, sad days that fol- 
lowed. Then her sincere repent- 
ance, and determination to act dif- 
ferently in the future, were reward- 
ed by the recovery of little Susan. 

There were other troubles to con- 
tend with, but they seemed light 
in comparison with the great fear 
which had overshadowed them. 
Mr. Cleanwell had an attack of 
rheumatism, and the little Cleau- 
wells were afflicted with heavy 
colds. 

“What a heartless wife I have 
been,’ Mrs. Cleanwell said one 
night when her husband was suf- 
fering from the effects of her obsti- 
nacy; “but I hope it is all over. 
If Susan had died, I should have 
felt that [had murdered her. Your 
illness, too—that is on my con. 
science. When shall I sce the end 
of my folly?” 

“Don’t grieve about the past. I 
can bear this, since Susan, my lit- 
tle pet, igs spared. But I must tell 
you Mrs, Pettit’s plan. I believe I 
expressed myself pretty freely to 
Mr. Pettit on this subject of house- 
cleaning. I was so angry, so in- 
dignant, I was obliged to open my 
heart te some one. He told me 
that he never knows anything 
about cleaning, though the house 
is always in order. I asked him 
how Mrs. Pettit managed. He 
promised to ask, and did so. This 
is her method: She hires a wo- 
man, and only has one room upset 
at a time. She begins after Mr. 
Pettit goes to business. She never 
does any of the cleaning herself; 
but she overlooks the work, and 
puts the drawers and closets in or- 
der. Tho room is in perfect order 
again before Mr. Pettit returns in 
the afternoon. The next morning 
another room is attacked, and so 
on until the work is done.” 

“Excellent! In future Mrs. Pet- 
tit’s plan shall be my plan.” 

And it was. Mrs. Cleanwell kept 
her house as neat as ever, but ina 
more reasonable way. She learned 
that it was not necessary to risk 


the health of the household in or- 
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Before shejealia the Winter-King 
To bury up her dead. 
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der to do the half-yearly cleaning. 
Whenever she felt inclined to re- 
turn to old ways, she thought of 
little Susan lying white and speech- 
less, poisoned through her neglect 
and perverseness. 


—_—_+96——- 


THE LESSON OF LOVE. 


BY PHCEBE CARY. 


rT eae you half in earnest, darling, 
Or did you just discuise, 
When you said, 80 very gravely, 
Looking straight into my cyes— 


OU must surely recollect it: 
"Twas the time you'd been away, 
And we had not seen cach other 
For two whole nights and a day— 


arae HEN you said, in jest or carnest— 
Which it was I could not tell— 
CX “IF you do not care about me, 


You have learned your lesson 
well, 


- 
o 
om 


F to the promise made me 
You are not leal and true, 

You must have studied carefully 
What lovers say and do. 


sad OR you ne’er refuse my kisses, 
Nor ehrink from my embrace, 
“And the sunshine is not brighter 
Than the lovelight on your face. 
= I, my tempting little treasure, 
Whom I doubt while I adore, 
Never counterfeit so cunning 
Deceived a man before.” 


ON'T you recollect you said so, 
You crucllest of men? 

And I'll whisper now a secret 
Which I did not tell you then: 


Ca IRST I eaw that eweet, sweet lesson, 
In which I've grown so wise, 
A thousand times repeated 
In your smile and in your eyes. 


HEN I looked within my soul, and 
there 
I read the self-same part; 
And I never can forget it, 
For I learned it, dear, by heart. 


PARIS, THE CITY OF CHANCES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


INS poo 
V5 j BOUT three years 
yi ago, one beauti- 
oS. ful March day, I 
Y®" sauntered with a 
friend through the 
gardens of the Tuil- 
eries. 
Aer J Snow-drops and cro. 
7>>€&  cuses were in blossom, 
and hyacinths of all colors filled the 
air with their sweet perfume. 
Among the innumerable prome- 
naders who, like ourselves, were 
out enjoying the balmy spring air, 
I noticed one who passed and re- 
passed us, looking closely and 


eB 


searchingly at every new-comer. I} whilein this state of physical weak 


wondered at his strange behavior, 
He was elegantly dressed, had a 
pale, sallow face, and dark, intelli- 
gent eyes, which never rested long 
on one object. There was an air of 
restlessness and impatience about 
him as he still passed back and forth 
among the pleasure-seekers. _ 

“Here comes Dumarsais, and he 
is trying to avoid me, but I will not 
permit it,” said William. Taking 
my arm, he approached the young 
man. He was possessed of an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant exterior, a dis- 
tinguished carriage, and was pecu- 
liarly polite in his greeting; yet, 
strange to say, he was dressed in a 
shabby suit, nearly out of fashion. 
M. de Dumarsais blushed slightly 
when William inquired for his 
health; but gave a kind answer, 
and accepted his invitation to dine 
with us that day. 

“We will take some four-hand 
exercises,” said William, playfully, 
for Dumarsais had been for a short 
time his pupil in music. 

“You will find I have not made 
much progress,” he replied. At this 
moment the man with the pale face 
and searching eyes approached, 
and, bowing politely to Dumarsais, 
whispered, “I wish to speak a few 
words to you, if you please.” 

Dumarsais looked at the gentle- 
man astonished, and said, “ You 
are probably mistaken in the per 
son, sir! I do not know you.” 

“Only permit me a few words in 
private, sir; I shal] explain all to 
you.” 

“Well, then, so be it,” replied 
Dumarsais. As he followed the 
stranger he turned to William, say- 
ing, “I shall see you again at five 
o'clock.” 

When they were out of hearing, I 
expressed myself deeply interested 
in the young man, and Wiliam 
gave me his history. 

His father was a colone], and an 
adherent to the Orleans party. Af.- 
ter their fall, it is said that he still 
remained in Paris, and sought to 
raise a revolution in their favor. 
For this his life was sacrificed. 
The last time his wife saw him 
alive was on the first of December, 
1851. 

This sudden and terrible loss 
prostrated the affectionate wife and 
mother. The little Louis—then 
twelve years old—was in Norman- 
dy, paying a visit toa rich uncle, 
when the sad news reached him 
that his father was no more, and he 
returned to his afflicted mother but 
to see her expire. The shock was 
too great for one of his nervous 
temperament, and he sank under it. 

Physicians forbade his studying, 
or otherwise exercising his mind, 


a 


ness, Which lasted for years. 

His uncle, who was a widower, 
childless and rich, took paternal 
care of the delicate boy, and de. 
clared him his heir. 

At the beautiful country seat of 
the baron, Louis finally recovered 
his health, but youth—that period 
for study—had nearly passed, and 
he had learned nothing. To be 
sure, he could dance, fence, shoot, 
and perform gymnastic exercises to 
perfection ; but his mind was uncul- 
tivated, and he was incapable of 
settling himself at any profession, 
though he had already become 
skilled in spending money. 

About this time his uncle moved 
to Paris, and thus Louis Dumarsais 
and William became acquainted. 
Louis desired to take music-lessons, 
and William, who was a proficient 
in the art, became his teacher, re- 
ceiving a Napoleon for each lesson. 
He learned to play a few waltzes, 
though he had no talent for music. 
That he was neither a gambler nor 
debauchee was owing more to his 
natural goodness than to his uncle, 
who was so fond of his handsome 
nephew that he gave him an abun- 
dance of money to spend, with the 
privilege of occupying his time as 
he pleased. 

But Dumarsais’ pleasant life was 
to change. The old uncle became 
the prey of a shrewd young widow, 
who no sooner entered the chateau 
as his wife, than she began to seek 
cause against the innocent, unsus- 
pecting Louis; and by crafty false. 
hood so set the Major against him, 
that he was expelled from the house 
and disinherited. 

. It wasa wicked thing for the old 
Major to do, but there was no help 
for it. 

Louis remained in Paris, re- 
trenched in dress and other expen- 
ses; but, in spite of it all, he got 
into debt. He wrote, but he could 
find no publisher. He offered his 
services as fencing-master, but could 
not obtain a position. He had no 
money, no friends, no luck. His 
wardrobe he sold toclear himself of 
debt, and now he is as you beheld 
him to-day, a young and handsome 
man, without a decent suit, and 
without knowledge. 

“ But beauty is a rare and splen- 
did gift,’ I said. “ Perhaps it may 
win the heart of some rich fair one. 
Paris, of all cities in the world, is 
richest in chances. He may yet be 
lucky.” 

But what was my surprise to be 
hold the same Dumarsais enter the 
dining-room at five o'clock, in the 
most elegant toilet imaginable. 
Nothing was wanting, from the 
finest beaver to the small fashion. 


able kid boots, and an elegant gold 
watch and chain of the most exqui- 
site workmanship. 

William also looked surprised, 
but he said nothing till after Du 


marsais left, as he said, “to fulfil, rf 


a promise he had made to appear 
in the last act of the great opera 
then being performed at our best 
theater.” 

“How could he have come by 
funds so suddenly ?”’ I asked. 

“Perhaps he has become recon- 
ciled to his uncle,” said William ; 
“Tm sure he could not have gained 
his-money in a dishonorable way.” 

“He will doubtless tell you all 
about it, you have known him so 
long,” said I, ‘‘ But, afterall, lam 
not so much astonished. Paris is 
the city richest in chances.” 

After that 1 met De Dumarsais 
almost daily; sometimes in one 
theater, then in another, on prome- 
nades, in the Bois de Boulogne, on 
horseback or driving —and he never 
used a horse that was not faultless. 
Though there was no lack of eques. 
trians, Dumarsais—by the elegance 
of his manner and exquisite dress 
—was sure to attract the attention 
of all. 

At first he was usually alone, but 
later I noticed him with com. 
panions, mostly young men of dis- 
tinction. 

At last I saw him in the Bois de 
Bologne beside a carriage contain- 
ing two ladies, one elderly, the 
other young and handsome, and 
dressed in half mourning. 

De Dumarsais was always amia- 
ble and pleasant when we met, and 
we occasionally took walks to- 
gether; but he never spoke of his 
changed circumstances. 

One day, when dressed more ele- 
cantly than usual, I heard Baron 
B—— say to him, “I also need a 
new summer suit. Where do you 
get yours made, De Dumarsais ?”’ 

“ At the most tasteful tailor’s in 
the world—at L——’s.” 

“ And where is that, pray ?” 

“T will go with you there ; it is 
late to-day—to-morrow. L. serves 
my friends well—that he does 
every one, and he is also moderate 
in his charges.” 

“May I also profit through your 
recommendation, dear De Dumar- 
sais?” asked another friend. 

“With pleasure. Let us meet 
to-morrow at eleven, in the grand 
café,” 

Dumarsais was there at the ap- 
pointed time, and chatted gayly 
with his friends as he conducted 
them to the rue Rivoli, and into a 
large house. They ascended a 
wide, dark staircase, and entered a 
large, well-furnished room. At 
their entrance a genticman arose to 
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meet them. It was the samo tall, 
well-dressed man with the sallow 
c>mplexion and searching eyes who 
hal so eagerly pounced upon De 
Daimarsais in the Tuileries, in 
March last. 

“lL bring you two of my dearest 
friends,” said Dumarsais, returning 
his polite bow somewhat haughtily. 
“Now, Mr. L., please take good 
care that they are well served.’ 

“Certainly, M. de Dumarsais.” 

“T do not wish to flatter you, L., 
but I see no reason why I should 
not speak the truth. You are a 
genius. and you have, by your skill 
in painting, greatly pleased: a lady 
of my acquaintance who has pur 
chased your picture.” 

* But M. de Dumarsais ”’— 

“ Not too modest, dear L.; though 
still the director of a clothing-store, 
you are not the less a skillful 
painter, and that is why you show 
such perfect taste in selecting color 
anu material to suit the figure and 
complexion of your patrons. 

July is already oppressive, and 
We nay expect a hot August. In- 
vent Bumething capiivating for the 
baron, for he is going to Baden- 
Baden, and will create a sensation 
there.” 

“J sce already what he wants. 
Tall, straight, and a brunette—1 
shall choose everything becom. 
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ye ingly.” 
% “ And there is a German poet on 
, the shady side of forty. You know 


already what he wants.” 

he director smiled and rang a 
bell. A young man, holding in his 
hand several strips of paper, an- 
swered the summons. 

“Take the measure of these gen- 
tlemen, M. Korn. I shall now 
retire and reflect on the combina 
tion of colors which are to give 
to your suits the stamp of perfec- 
tion.” 

At the end of September I left 
Paris for a month. On my return 
William told that De Dumarsais 
had married the beautiful young 
lady in half-mourning, whom we 
had once seen in hiscompany. She 
was wearing weeds for her be- 
trothed, who had died of consump- 
tion, leaving her the mistress of 
400,00 francs, when de Dumar- 
sais was introduced to her. She 
soon transferred her affection from 
the dead to the living, and a love- 
match was the result. 

One day when my friend and I 

‘were dining at the C.dteau Lafitte, 
De Dumarsais unexpectedly joined 
us. William joyfully greeted him, 
for it had been long since they had 
met. and, taking the proffered sent. 
De Dumarsais proceeded to explain 
the change in his f. rtunes. 

“1 have been absent nearly a 
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vear in Normandy. The wife ot 
my uncle died suddenly of cholera, 
and among her effects were found 
letters which proved to her hus- 
band her true character. Feeling 
the wrong he hal done, he wrote 
immediately to me begging my 
pardon. I hastened to his side, 
taking my Adéle with me: so Iam 
again in his good graces. Ie loves 
my beautiful wife, and has made 
over to me a cliarming country. 
seat, where I hope each summer to 
receive a visit from you.” 

“But what was the secret be. 
tween yourself and the strange 
gentleman who pounced so sud- 
denly upon you in the Tuileries 
some three years ago?” asked Wil- 
liam. 

De Dumarsais laughed. “It is 
a good siory, and I will tell it you, 
my friends—in confidence, you un- 
derstand.” We promised thie 
strictest secrecy, and he proceeded : 

“You heard the strange man ad- 
dress me, asking a word in private. 
His manner was 80 earnest that 1 
was persuaded tu accompany him 
to his house in the rue Rivoli, 
where, he said, he had a project to 
lay before me, and we could talk 
uninterrupted. 

“On arriving at his house, which 
was grand and imposing, I was 
shown into a well-furnished apart- 
ment. Taking a strip of pa: er from 
his pocket, the stranger procecded 
to take my measure. This done, 
he disappeared, but soon returned 
with an elegant suit of clothes, 
which he offered to give me in ex- 
change for my shabby attire. 

“*And why,’ I asked, ‘do you 
propose such an unequal bargain.’ 
[ must confess that I thought him 
a lunatic. 

“* You shall know all when you 
are dressed,’ he said. 

“The temptation toagain beliold 
myself in decent attire was too 
wreat for me to argue longer. I 
donned the apparcl, and the delight- 
ed donor led me to the mirror. 

*<«This is certainly not bad,’ I 
said, surveying myself. 

“*T should think not! You are 
like a young god! Your very de- 
meanor, the way of putting on 
your gloves—ah! my young friend, 
I’ll swear you are either a noble or 
an artist,’ said the stranger. 

* ¢ My name is De Dumarsais,’ and 
I must confess to a little pride as I 
pronounced it. 

“* Ah! yes, I know your family, 
an old and distinguished one. But 
did not your uncle employ the 
tailor, R. ?’ 


“** Wo did.’ 
“*That is delicious. R. has no 
taste. But pardon me, M. de Du- 


marsais, you are not rich ?’ 
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“ «Unfortunately I am not.’ 

“He placed wine and glasscs upon 
the table and urged me to drink 
with him, but I refused. 

“Then taking a glasa himeelf, he 
drew pens an paper from a desk, 
and began to write rapidly. 

“I surveyed this strange gentle- 
man with surprise. When he had 
done writing, he handed the paper 
to me and requested me to sign it. 
It read as follows: 

“+ TL—, director of a clothing- 
store in Rue Rivoli, and M. de 
Dumarsais, of their own free will, 
make the following contract: Dur- 
ing a year, L. agrecs tu furnish 
gratuitously every month, or oft- 
ener if required, a full and complete 
suit of clothes. In return, said De 
Dumarsaisagrees to wear these suits 
daily, and in fine weather to appear 
at ull the fashionable promenades, 
to patronize the café, and three 
times a week dine at the best 
hotels. 

“<Further, said De Dumarsis 
acrees to ride in the Bois de Bologne, 
and to make the acquaintance of 
other young gentlemen of rank ; 
and, when opportunity offers, 
praise my taste and recommend 
them to my establishment. 

“For the above considerations, 
said L. agrees to furnish said De 
Dumarsais, one hundred francs per 
month, to defray his expenses.’ 

“T signed the paper, and laugh- 
ed at my fortune, though I thought 
L. had lost his wits. 

“ We laughed louder than myself, 
and rubbed his hands at the 
thoughts of his good fortune, say- 
ing—‘R., my would-be rival, 
will now rob me of no more cus- 
fomers. Your form and figure, your 
position, will put my suits in their 
proper light. Ah! my fortune :+is 
made.’ 

“And I. was right. 1 bronght 
him many cuetomers from the 
society in which my faultless ward- 
robe procured my entrance. 

“My year had not yet expired 
when my engagement to Adéle 
made it necessary that I should get 
released from the contract with 
L.; and, though the generous- 
hearted merchant was loth to 
receive any remuneration from me, 
I pressed a few thousand francs 
upon him. I give him my custom 
still, but at a more profitable rate 
to him than formerly, and I am 
happy to state that the customers 
I brought remain his patrons 
atill.”’ 

“Of which I am one,” said Wil. 
liam, Jaughing, as he shook De 
Dumarsais warmly by the hand. 

“Truly, Paris, as you say, of all 
cities in the world, is richest in 
chances.” 
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A DIRGE. 


BY Cc. L. CLEVELAND. 


ING no more the sonzs of old! 

Sho who was their soul js dead; 
And ‘twere mockery o’erbold 

To sing of joy when joy hath fled. 
Sing no more, for memory‘s part 

Conjures up the ghort cf woe; 
Darkness on the land is caet, 

All the stars in dimness glow, 


mm HEN those songs were in their 
palm, 
And the einger of them sang, 
Little need had we of balm, 
As her lightsome warbles rang 
Happy thoughts and thrilling 
blood 


Through our hearts for ever- 
more, 
And a shining ance] stood 
Smiling in cach open door. 


TI, to see her as of old, 
Coming like a phantom bright, 
Gliding in the radiant fold 
Of a brimming, clear delight 
Sent froin elements ufur, 
Where the mystic plancts shine, 
Tribute of somc eaintly star, 
Making her, of earth, divine. 


ERCHED beside the pearly keys, 
Singing as her eou!l would long, 
Bird-like, in unconscious case, 
Pleasing all with varied song. 
Oh, her happy. wonderin eyes ! 
Oh, her ehining. shadowy hair! 
Luminous anvel of the skies, 
With our human sorrow bear! 


WEY were of her eou! a part, 
é Those old warbles—they arose 
\S) To the throbbing of her heart, 
To her spirit's hidden g'ows. 
How her cheeks would pale and 
flush ! 
How her aspen ips would tell 
LOf each wild, nclodious gush, 
As its raptures rose and fell. 


a. my mourners, gather round ! 
Y Ye may well bow down and weep. 
S Ye, indeed, have never found 
One who can her places keep. 
Oh. the midnight honr {s lone; 
All the rooms rhe used to fi:! 
Secm so dead without that tone— 
Dead, and mystically still. 


a sno 


‘Y: 


VEN now I hear the toll 
Of that heavy funeral bell, 
Echoing, in a muffied dole, 
To my splrit’s solemn epell, ! 
Like a‘dead weight in the night, 
Crushing on the strngg!ing breast. 
Nurh! ‘tis vain. Oh. think aright: 
She hath peace and angel rest. 


ING no more the sonzs of old; 
Let their echoes sadly soar 
Through the will -w, o'er the mold, 
As a requiem evermore, 
Where she elcepa. with silent head, 
"Mid the g msof earth's hid zone, 
Let the dead be with tho dead: 
We shall meet her by tho Throne. 


CUD HED) 
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CONTENT converts everything near it to 
the highest perfection it is capable of. 
It irradiates every metal, and cnriches 
lead with all the propertics of go'd; it 
heightens smoke into flames, fame into 
Nght, and light into glory: a sincle ray of 
it diesipates pain, care. and melancholy 
from the pereon on whom it fails. In 
short, its presence naturally changes 
every place into a kind.of heaven. 
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To etrip the foliage from the trees 
And tread the clover down. 
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A TALK WITH GIRLS. 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


es HEN I was young 
Sve I thought it was 
very nice to be a 
girl, and I heart- 

7) ily pitied women who 
Say} had passed that agu 
: of enchantment, and es- 
pecially those who had 
su ik themselves in mar- 
riage, and were “tied 
down ” with half a dozen children. 

I was not so much afraid of old 
maidism as some girls; in fact, I 
thought it would be rather nice to 
be an independent old maid, pos- 
sessed of resources by which to 
achieve money and social position. 

T never thought the time would 
come when I should look with ab- 
solute pity upon girllood—upon 
girls in all the pride and flush of 
their triumphant youth and beauty. 
Yet, it has come to that—not only 
to pity but to fear; pity for them, 
for their ignorance, their utter un- 
consciousness of any change to take 
place in their relations to the world 
which surrounds them; fear for 
the strength of their womanhood, 
and their ability to cope with the 
destiny that lies in the unknown 
future. 

It is, perhaps, part of the merci- 
ful providence of God—it is, at any 
rate, a natural part of the ignorance 
and arrogance of youth that we 
never imagine for a moment that 
the dark history of any other life 
can be repeated in ourown. What- 
ever happens to others, tce shall 
escape the common lot because we 
intend to be so much wiser than 
our fellows; forgetting that what 
we do depends infinitely more 
upon what we feel than upon what 
we know. 

How little the Empress Eugénie 
imagined that, with some differ. 
ences—due more to her own and 
the emperor’s personal characte 
than to changes in public opinion— 
the fall of Marie Antotnetie would 
be her own. 

Not long since I happened to 
spend a few days in the society o° 
a girl and a woman, both of whom 
interested me. The girl was pretty, 
stylish, and a belle. Gentlemen 
generally admired her, and she 
flirted a good deal and carried her. 
self with a certain haughty as- 
sumption of superiority such as 
girle are very apt to put on, and 
which sometimes puts down meek 
and unoffending little women who 
have twice their real character and 
merit. ° 

The woman was young, and | 


had Known of her only a very few 
years ago as a beauty and belle 
also, but her claim to both titles 
was gone. She had had a child 


and lost it, and, by the merest little 
accident, lamed her foot, so that 


she was obliged to walk with a 


crutch; and, though there were 


still the evidences of yrrace and 
loveliness, yet they appeared as 
the reward of interest and investi- 
gation rather than upon the quiet 
surface, and most people passed 
her, as she sat in an arm-clair or 
passed lightly yet slowly by with 
the aid of her crutch, without a 
second thought, except one of un- 
defined pity. 

And she was an object of pity. 
Her husband was kind to her, but 
she had almost parsed out of his 
life. He was young, strong, hearty, 


handsome, and full of life and 


vigor. She had woke up to thie 
knowledge that she could not ex. 
pect to hold his affection except 
upon equal terms; that, from hir 
wife, the whole strength of his na 


ture would demand, sooner or 


later, what she had not to give— 


youth, strength, health, and the at. 


tractions which he most admired 
in women, 


He laughed and talked with the 


girl, who never condescended to 
notice the wife, and people called 
it a flirtation; but I do not think 
it was. I think, in his heart he 


knew that his wife was worth a 


dozen of this silly, insolent girl ; 


but married men like to flirt with 


girls, especially when there are 
young men standing by to see. 
flatters their vanity; and, talk of 
the vanity of women, it bears no 
comparison with that of men. 
vanity of women is simply called 


It 


The 


into existence by the flattery of 
men, and outlives marriage but a 
very short time. ‘The vanity of 


men, on the contrary, is inherent, 
and lives and grows forever— 


breaking out, until old age, in a 


dozen different shapes and forms. 


Such was the girl, and such was 
the woman; and I knew not whicl 
to pity the most—the pride and ig- 
norance of the one, or the helpless. 
ness and just awakening knowl. 
edge of the other. 

Girls, in this country, form a very 
prominent part of the social sys- 
tem, and are petted, indulged, de- 
ferred to, and “ worshiped,” in a 
style unknown in any other. This 
arises very much from the tender- 
ness and weak indulgence of Amer- 
ican mothers, who, occupied in the 
conscientious performance of their 


den of their responsibilities, deter- 
mine to spare their dainty darlings 
the practical knowledge and expe- 
rience of the woman as long as 
possible. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is as cruel to the girl as it is 
to the mother; and the objects of 
such short-sighted indulgenceecan 
scarcely be blamed for selfishness, 
for acquiring an altogether undue 
conception of their own importance, 
and for neglecting to cultivate 
those womanly quulities which they 
are credited with, but are taught 
practically tu despise. 

There is no doubt that the mod- 
ern girl is a very pretty and plea- 
sant object, in her stylish costume, 
abundant hair, neat boots, and a 
jaunty hat; the only thing which 
mars her appearance is her man- 
ner, which is affected, conscious, 
and burdened with an attempt at 
that bhaughtiness which accords 
only with age, experience, and re- 
cognized social position. 

American girls are not wanting 
in intelligence; and if they will 
stop to think for one moment, per- 
haps they will discover what it is 
that they pride themselves upon. 
Is it their youuh? Well, that is 
something; but it is not at all as 
good as age, any more than thie 
blossom is as good as the fruit, the 
up-springing corn as good as the 
ripened ear. Modesty, therefore, 
better becomes youth. 

Ig it on account of the adulation, 
indulgence, and flattery they re- 
ceive ? | 

But to what is this offered? Less 
to the inexperienced girl than to 
tlfe genius of womanhood, which 
she is supposed to embody in its 
most attractive form. She is not 
herself in the eyes of men; she is 
the charming epitome of the sell- 
sacrificing mothers, the devoted 
wives, the loving sisters, that have 
lived, and loved, and suffered ; and 
unless she is capable of realizing in 
her own person the purity, tender- 
ness, and virtue, that they repre- 
sented, she is false to her sex, a 
libel] on womanhood, and a shame 
instead of a glory to all the world. 

The object of being girls is sim- 
ply to learn how to be women. 
The woman is just as much nobler 
than the girl, as the man than the 
boy. What would the world have 
been, peopled with girls and boys? 
Girls, then, should honor the wo- 
men of the past, for creating the 
ideal which man worships in the 
present, and determine that, at 
least, it shall not suffer loss or de- 


wifely and maternal duties, relin-| teriorate at their hands. 


quish the claims of “society” to 
their daughters, and, not unfre- 
quently overpowered by the bur- 


The first thing to be considered 


is, that we cannot live for oursel ves 


alone—that we are, each of us, a 
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part of a great system that depends 
upon the condition and action of its 
members fur its efficient working, 
und that our pleasures are not only 
subordinate to our duties in the 
general plan, but dependent upon 
our performance of them. 

Take an illustiation: I knewa 
young girl passionately fond of 
dancing. At fifteen, her mother 
allowed her to go to balls and par- 
ties. At seventeen, she murricd a 
young man almost as fond of gay- 
ety as herself. At twenty-one— 
her age now—she isawreck. She 
is haggard; her complex.on has 
lost its freshness; she lins a dis- 
ease which occasions her the most 
dreadful suffering, and incapaci- 
tates her from ever becomi g a 
mother. Of the sweetness and 
serenity of a healthy, happy life, 
she knows nothing ; her existence 
is simply one wild craving alter 
excitement, and is a torment to 
herself, as well as to her husband, 
who is continually harassed aud 
tormented by her exactions. 

Now, there was nothing wrong 
in that love ot dancing and gaycty 
which Jaid the foundation for all 
her misery ; it was simply that she 
allowed it to obtain possession of 
her; that, instead of subordinating 
it to her health, to her duty at 
home, to the obligation which she 
shou'd have been tauyht Jay upon 
her to become a good, healthy, and 
useful woman, she periitted it to 
enslave her, to dwarf her, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally: and 
brought about her punishinent by 
depriving her of the very power 
as well as principal st:mulus to en- 
joy ment. 

How often do girls throw away 
their birth-right for a mess of pot- 
tage in this or sume other way ! 

One of the great causes of the 
number of unhappy marriages at 
the present day is the want of 
health—of true womanlincss in the 
girls who become wives. Men have 
a right to demand fora wife a wo- 
man with an active, reasoning 
mind, in a pure, sweet, healthy 
body. It is the brsiness of girls 
not only totrain themselves to this, 
but to learn how the wife beconies 
the more perfect woman ; how she 
is fitted to be the mother of chil- 
dren ; how she can best preserve 
the love of her husband, secure the 
respect and confidence of her chil- 
dren, and perfect and carry out the 
beautiful design of her own crca- 
tion. 

The half-boy, half-man, may ad- 
mire the pretty delicacy of a baby 
face and a slender form, and imag: 
ine that nothing can ever make 
him waver in his devotion to the 
tender little piece of feminine help- 
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lessness, who is so willing to trans- 
fer the whole burden of her life to 
his broader shoulders. But he 
does not yet know himself, and is 
perfectly unconscious of the tests 
to which life puts the boy’s affec- 
tion and the man’s truth and loy- 
alty. 

Ignorant as both are, it is not 
surprising that the conclusion is 
often arrived at that both were 
false, and that, henceforth, neither 
owes affection or duty to the other. 

The foundation for very many of 
the difficulties of the woman is laid 
in girlhood, and could be prevented 
by the firm and judicious manage- 
ment of a wise and careful mother. 
The climate, to’ begin with, is stim- 
ulating, and exceedingly trying to 
the fine physical organization and 
nervous tendencies of women: and 
this, added to our rapid modern 
life, develops womanhood before 
the period for girlhood has arrived. 
It is often remarked that “we have 
no girls, that our girls are women 
before they lay aside pantalettes.” 
There is a great deal of truth in 
this, and the efforts of the mother 
should be principally directed to 
restraining this precocious ten- 
dency, and perfecting their devel- 
opment by regular stages through 


. a true and natural growth. 


I admire the mother who can see 
the young pretty daughters of other 
women (/féted, caressed, admired, 
and displayed at balls and parties 
and entertainments, and withstand 
the pressure to enter the lists with 
her own, until at least they have 
laid the foundation of solid acquire- 
ments, and the perfect health, guar- 
anteed to the young who are free 
from hereditary diseases, by regular 
and temperate habits, and sufficient 
unbroken sleep. There is not the 
slightest dangerto girls in habitual 
and even hard study, if it is varied 
with gymnastic exercises, and their 
strength sustained by plenty of 
good, wholesome, well-cooked food, 
and abundant sleep. 

Between fifteen and twenty, girls 
are very apt to get “notions” on 
the subjects of food and sleep— 
sometimes they imagine that meat 
spoils the complexion, and restrict 
themselves to a vegetable diet. 

Then again, they fancy them- 
Relves in love, and they sit up in a 
disconsolate way until all hours of 
the night, looking at the moon, or 
writing terrible nonsense on slips 
of paper, which they hide carefully 
away, but are very anxious some 
one should see. 

A little of this is probably inevi- 
table, and, if there is nothing worse, 
it is soon outgrown ; but the very 
best preventive, as well as the best 
remedy, is health and occupation. 


With perfect health, existence alone 
in youth is enjoyment, and loss of 
appetite lasts but a very short time 
if the digestion is good. Girls 
should be regularly and actively 
employed—not in making cosmet- 
ics, or arranving frizzes, or ‘‘ drop- 
ping in” upon friends, or parading 
the stfeets, or eating confectionery, 
or taking in paper-covered novels 
at one mouthful, or the thousand 
and one other worse than useless 
ways, in which girls manage to kill 
time—but in the proper and legiti- 
mate duties which belong to their 
age and positions, and which it is 
the business of mothers to define 
and map out for them. 

The very presence of girls in their 
youth, and freshness, and beauty, 
should be sunshine—and when to 
the charm of their grace and sweet- 
ness is added knowledge, and 
thoughtfulness, and power, and 
willingness—the world, as well as 
their own immediate friends, rejoice 
in their coming. 

The very opportunities and pros- 
perity of our happy country sur- 
found men with peculiar tempta- 
tions, and it is the province of 
American women, and should be 
considered a sacred duty, to make 
the home so true and pure, that it 
would serve as a safeguard, as well 
asa shrine, to the husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, who are beseiged from 
within and without, in the despe- 
Tate excitements of business and 
political life. 

Above all things, girls whose 
education has been completed 
should not allow themselves to live 
in a condition of forced dependence 
upon any man, be he father, bro- 
ther, or husband. A practical 
knowledge of the details of house- 
keeping does not have to be learned. 
If a girl has had the advantage 
which she ought to have had, which 
every girl has a natural right to, of 
living in a well-ordered house, and 
of participating to some extent in 
its occupations, she will know all 
these things as naturally as a boy 
knows how to whittle with a pen- 
knife. But she ought to know 
something else. She ought to have 
& profession or a trade, by which 
she can earn an honorable living, 
and not be driven to that most poor 
and despicable of all means of ob- 
taining a livelihood—marrying for 
a home; or, by which in the event 
of being left with children, as thou- 
sands of women are, and dependent 
on her own resources, she can find 
in it a pledge of future comfort for 
them, and creditable independence 
for herself. 

A little industry, energy, and 
self-reliance on the part of girls, 
would do much to save men from 


temptation to dishonor, for many a 
man has taken the one step which 
led to disgrace and ruin, for the 
sake of the fair and dainty daugh- 
ters, who hung helpless upon his 
hands at home. 

Finally, girls, remember that it 
is from within us, and not from 
without us, that the highest good 
comes. You are no better, perhaps 
worse, for a bracelet some one has 
given you; but you are a great 
deal better and more worthy of 
love, for having conquered a temp- 
tation to pride, or selfishness, or 
laziness. 

Remember, also, that it is good 
to wait, that the brightest flowers, 
the ripest fruit come last, not first— 
that everything comes in time to 
those who work, as well as wait. 

Do not marry unworthily—be- 
cause, if you do not, you are fearful 
you will not marry at all. 

Lastly, respect your own bodies. 
Consider them the shrine which 
God intended you should keep 
holy. Allow no familiar touch, 
unless sanctified by the brightest 
and purest affection, such affection 
as hallows the home, and can only 
exist accompanied by respect. If 
the usual lot of wifehood and 
motherhood does not fall to you, 
remember that true womanhood is 
better than either, and that they 
are advantages only so far as they 
develop our higher natures, teach 
us to forget our narrow selfishness, 
our individual interests, and form 
centers from which flows forth our 
love toward all humanity. 

You are not the wife of one man, 
who would, perhaps, seek all his 
life to restrict your sense to his 
range of vision—or the mother of 
children, who might make you wish 
that you had better never been 
born than have given birth to 
them; but you may be the kind 
sister, the virgin-mother to the 
desolate ones, who feel the need of 
sympathy and affection—and your 
faith and patience, you may be sure, 
will be richly rewarded, here and 
hereafter. 


iamonds of (thought. 


MONEY. 


Money borrowed is a foe 
Vailed in kindly seeming ; 

Money wasted ia a friend 
Lost beyond redeeming. 


Hoarded, it ie like a guest 
Won With anxious secking, 

Giving nothing for his board 
Save the care of keeping. 


Spent in good, it leaves a joy 
Twice its worth behind it; 
And who thus hath lost it here 

Shall hereafter find it. 


INDUSTRY AND INDOLENCE.—Every in- 
dustrious man, by his labor, manual or 
mental, depends upon his own exertions 
for fortune and for fame. Every indolent 
man depends for eubsistence upon the la- 
bor of others—upon patrimonial resour- 
ces, upon trick and frand. One adda to 
the common stock of wealth and human 
enjoyment, the other adds nothing. The 
last are like the grain-worms that con- 
sume our crops, Without rendering any 
equivalent to society. 


LET CHILDREN THINK AND ACT FOR 
THEMSELVES.—Miss Muloch says to pa- 
rents the time mnst come in every family 
when it ia the children’s right to begin 
to think and act for themselves, and 
the parents’ duty to allow them to do it— 
when it is wisest gradually to slacken au- 
thority, to sink ‘‘I command ” into ‘I 
wish,’ and to grant large freedom of 
opinion, and the expression of it. 


LirE.—Thouch we seem grieved at the 
shortness of life in general, we are wish- 
ing every period of it at an end. The 
minor longs to be of age, then a man of 
business, then to make up an estate, then 
to arrive at honors, then to retire. The 
wise man will make the most, and get 
the best out of every season of itas he 
goes along. 


Lasor.—Love labor; if you do not 
want it for food, you may for physic. 
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‘' SOUND ON THE GooseE.’’—A pious ne- 
gro woman was once caught by her mas- 
ter stealing a goose, and the next Sunday 
partook of the communion, after which 
her master accosted her as follows: 

“Why, Hannah. I saw you to-day at 
the communion-table.”’ 

‘“*Yes, tank de Lord, masea, I was 
‘lowed to be dere wid de rest ob His fam- 
ily.’ 

** But, Hannah, I was surprised to aee 
you there,’’ he said. ‘ How is it about 
the goose?” 

She looked a little surprised, as if she 
did not understand the question, but, 
catching the meaning, exclaimed— 

“Why, sar, do you tink I’se a-goin’ to 
let an old goose stand atween me and 
miny Maker?” 


MARKETING. — A little rageed urchin, 
begging in the streets the other day, was 
asked by a lady who filled his basket if 
his parents were living.—‘*Only dad, 
ma'am,” said the boy.—"* Then you have 
enough in your basket to feed the family 
for some time?” said the lady.—‘* Oh, no, 
I hav'n’t neither,” said the lad, ‘‘ for dad 
and me keep five boarders. He does the 
housework, and I do the market'n.” 


INFERENTIAL. — A mother, who had 
with her a little daughter, was examining 
the figure of a horse on a tombstone, and 
wondering what on earth it was an em- 
blem of. There was nothing to explain 
it in the inscription. ‘*Mamma,”’ said 
the little one, as they moved away, ‘‘I 
shouldn't wonder if she died of the night- 
mare.” 


Wry is a jailer like a musician ?—He 
fingers the keyz. 


Wary is money like a whip §—It nakes 
the mare goa. 


WueEN may we think a woman is past 
recovery ?—When she is speechicse. 


Why is a thief like a ticket porter ®— 
He is in the habit of taking other people's 
property. 


or 
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AMERICA LEADING FASHION, 


A3 an evidence of the fact that 
New York has for some time led 
fashion, next after Paris, and seems 
likely to achieve the supremacy, of 
which the latter city will in all 
probability be deprived, we may 
mention the fact that we have, for 
a considerable period, supplied 
fashion wood-cuts to leading Eu- 
ropean fashion publications, and 
have now a proposition before us 
to furnish leading colored plates, 
heretofore obtained in Paris, to a 
distinguished London periodical. 

This shows conclusively that 
the public mind is getting tired of 
the eternal iteration of old styles 
and the dead past, which French 
and German fashion-mongers de- 
pend solely upon, and loek with 
hope to the New World for an in- 
fusion of new ideas in dress, as 
well as in railroads and other 
practical matters of daily life. 

The New York Herald, in its 
issuc of September 2, comments 
upon the present aspect of affairs 
in the following style : 

“The tendency to an American stand- 
ard of fashion and to emancipation from 
foreign dictation in matters of dress and 
taste were never £0 strong as at present. 
At the opening display of fall styles at 
Mme. Demorest's yesterday this cheering 
fact was established, and in the bewild- 
ering variety of costumes there exhibited 
the majority were of genuine American 
origin. In fact we were shown unmis- 
takable proofs that some of the leading 
London fashion magazines copy these 
styles, and have made arraangements 
with Mme. Demorcst to procure her 
fashion plates and descriptive cards for 
the benefit of the English public. This 
{is the revolution which we prophesied in 
former articles ou the fashions, that the 
good taste and artistic ideas of American 


ladies on the subject of dress would 
supersede the extravagant and often an- 


req nired by the best taste at home. 
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tiquated styles of the Parisian world. 
All day yesterday the headquarters of 
fashion, over which Mme. Demorest pre- 
sides, were crowded with ladies anxious 
to find out what they should wear this 
fall, and, what is of equal importance, 
how they should wear it.” 

As we have never slavishly 
copied European models, or sub- 
mitted to any absolute dictatorship, 
but actually originated or boldly 
modified, according to the best 
American ideas, every design sub- 
mitted to the public for the last 
twenty years, we may, without 
egotism, claim to be in some sort 
the founders and representatives 
of popular American modes; but 
we confess we did not expect so 
soon a European endorsement of 
our claims. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


THE cold gray of the November 
skies seems to invite the warmth 
and comfort which we find in the 
full colors and soft thick fabrics 
which characterize the fashionable 
materials of the present season. . 

The tinted buffs, the pale grays, 
the light browns, the delicate 
mauves, which were worn through 
the summer, and part of the au- 
tumn, have given place to woolen 
cloths, in “cloth” colors—olive, nut- 
brown, plum-color, maroon, and, 
more fashionable than all, the dark 
tint of the purple grape, which is 
more blue than purple, and almost 
as much black as either. 

These colors are repeated not only 
in merinos, Parisian cloths, serges, 
Janns cords and poplins, but in plain 
rich poult de soves, which are offered 
at $4.00 per yard, and are made 
without overskirts, and with little 
trimming except the finish that 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 


We enwite the attention of Lind ee 8 particularly 1a the original and specu 
charac: r of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


fENCE from advance ad SOUTCES abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
lts instructions are not confine a tomere 
- de Ss Tuptions of elaborate and spt cial torle ts, but embrace conat nt and LIN- 
av", portant hints to mothers, dre ssmiaike rs, and ladie 8 gem rally, rho apigh 10 
ECOTLOTRY in their wardrobes, and yet ke €p themselves informe 
of the changes and novelties of the Fashions. 


In this department u has 
Unlike othe r Magazine 8, it does not 


sleeves give to a comparatively 
plain toilet. 

The new lace scts have acquired 
so much importance that they are 
worth more than a passing mepn- 
tion. The sleeves are generally 
made flowing, or demi-flowing, to 
suit the flowing or ruffled dress 
sleeves. The collars are of all 
styles, the plainest cut with two 
points in front, more dressy ones 
forming a square or heart-shaped 
chemisette, and later designs still, 
vests, cut straight to the waist. All 
these are made in Valenciennes 
lace and insertion, and the softness 
of the exquisite fabric harmonizes 
wonderfully well with the some- 
what subdued tint of the dress, and 
gives a thoroughly lady-like tone 
to the whole toilet. 

The tunic, or overdress, has been 
adopted with great readiness, and 
proves to be a moet useful and uni- 
versally captivating institution. In 
English twilled cashmere, it makes 
a very cheap. yet stylish garment, 
that can be worn in the street, or in 
the house, and uses up all the old 
silk and poplin skirts satisfactorily. 

In gray, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, over black poplin, silk, or al- 
paca, it nakes a very handsome and 
becoming costume, yet almost any 
skirt can be worn, with the cloth 
colors for tunics now in vogue. 

Of course, the richer materials, 
the wool satine velvet, velveteen and 
others, are desirable, but they are 
used, with the exception ofthe wool- 
satine, more to form the suits com- 
plet, than the less perfect costume. 

The union of velvet and gros- 
grain seems indispensable this sea- 
son to the formation of the grand 
toilet, whether for the street, vis- 
iting, or party wear. Young girls, 
of course, do not indulge in such 
weighty grandeur, but a rich gros- 
grain dress, with dark velvet train, 
and mountings, with perhape a fin- 
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ishing of narrow real point lace, 
constitutes a very imposing toilet 
for matrons. 

For visiting, and street wear, the 
most elegant suits complet are made 
of Lyons velvet, mounted with 
gros-gratn, or with a rich black mo- 
resco embroidery, in which a slight 
amount of fine cut jet is introduced. 

The hats for these toilets are of 
velvet to match the suits, and are 
ornamented with thread lace, or a 
long ostrich plume, and feather 
digrette, made of jet, and fastened 
with jet or jeweled ornaments. 

The cloaks nearly all take the 
form of tunics, or half-fitting ca- 
saques. Some simulate a velvet 
coat, with grose-grain vest, cuffs, 
and revers. Others reproduce a 
style of last season, in the puffed 
skirt and jaunty jacket, half-coat, 
half-basque. 

Very little satin is used, even as 
trimming, although it certainly is 
admirably adapted to light up lus- 
trous silks and woolen fabrics. 

One of the nicest, cheapest, and 
most useful materials for evening 
wear, and for brides in the country, 
is fine white alpaca, trimmed with 
colors (gros-grain or satin), for eve- 
ning, but with white frosted or un- 
cut velvet for a bride. It can be 
cleaned and dyed, and never wears 
out. 


TRIMMINGS OF MUSLIN. 


FLUTrN@s of white muslin are still 
put on asa trimming to silk dresses ; 
they are spaced so as to show the 
silk material between. These flut- 
ings are sometimes merely hemmed 
round ; sometimes they are edged 
with narrow Valenciennes lace. 

Flounces of richly embroidered 
muslin are placed upon silk dresses, 
rose-colored, pale blue, mignonette- 
green, mauve, maize, or cerise ; each 
flounce is headed with a ruche the 
color of the silk. 
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OUR FALL AND WINTER BULLE- 
TIN OF FASHIONS. 

T11E success of our new fall and 
winter Bulletin of Fashions, for 
the use of dressmakers and ladies 
gencrally, has been unprecedented. 
Orders are received for it faster 
tan they can be filled, and the 
universal testimony is, that, as an 
assistant, guide, and splendid orna- 
ment to a show-room, it is invalu- 
able. Notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in price, the plate is the same 
size, the figures as varied and more 
beautifully finished than ever b - 
fore. The costumes include every 
description for house, evening, 
promenade, and carriage wear, and 
are so distinct as to enable any lady 
to select a toile: from the different 
stvlesand copy itaccurately. Price. 
plain, only 50 cents; colored, $1. 
With ten fu'l-sized patterns of 
LTincipal garinents—s0 cents extra. 

————_¢ § @——————— 

TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


Street Suaws CostumME.—Pet- 
ticout of olive-green poplin, trim- 
med with a flat, plaited flounce, 
headed with two one-inch bands of 
black ribbon velvet, spaced Le. 
tween. Overdress cut from a Scotch 
shawl, dark blue and green mixed 
plaid, and consisting of upperskirt 
bordered with fringe, and jacket, 
with recvers and wide sleeves, all 
bordered with fringe. Sash of the 
same. Black velvet hat, with 
Scotch aizrette. 

WaALKING-CosTUME, No. 2, is 
of black velveteen. The skirt is 
plain and cut walking length. The 
casazue, Which forms a small, close- 
fitting coat, is plain also, with the 
exception of a vest, and cuffs o! 
br.ght-blue gros grain. The entire 
costume is piped with black grvs- 
gram. 

A TlanpDsoME DINNER OR EVE- 
nino DRE 8 is of turkois-blue silk, 
cut with a train, and ornamented 
round the bottom with three plaited 
flounces embroider.d on the edge 
with blue silk. The corsage is cut 
out square, the sleeves shaped to 
the elbow, and both ccvered with 
the tunic of white muslin, which is 
cut to the shape of the dress and 
ruffled with embroidered muslin 
to match the flounces on the skirt 
the ruffles upon the sleeves falling 
below the elbows, and soft frills 
outlining the square front of the 
dress. 


A Baty. Dress of white tarla- 
tan is trimmed with four flounces, 
beund with blue satin and over- 
lapping each other. The top 
flounce is hen 'ed by a fold of satin, 
edged on either sile with white 


lace. The front of the skirt is 
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covered by a rounded apron, trim- 


med in the same way, only with 
three instead of four flounces. At 
the sides are two deep-pointed 


paniers of satin, united at the back 


by a long chain of white lace bows, 
in the center of which are blue 
cornflowers. The white lace is 
also used as a bordering for the 


paniers, which are caught up over 


the hips with bouquets of corn- 
flowers and silver wheat. A simi- 
lar bouquet attached to a lace 
barbe forms the headdress. 


A Dinner Dress of peacock- 


colored faille is cut for a matron, 


with a trained skirt, a high, plain 
waist, and long coat sleeves. A 
straight vest, and deep-pointed 
cuffs of satin matching the silk in 
color, are trimmed upon the body 
and sleeves, and covered with col- 
larette and cuffs of rich old point 
lace. This is the only trimming. 
with the exception of a basque sash 
of satin, trimmed with lace. 


A TUNIC-COsTUME consists of a 
skirt of Scotch poplin, dark green 
and blue, ornamented with a flat 
plaiting put on with a cross-cut 
band of black silk. Tunic of black 
wool satine, cut all in one piece. 
looped up on the sides and finished 
with a border of knotted fringe. 
Wide sleeves, bordered with fringe. 
Belt with fringed rosette at the 
back. No ends. 

A New WINTER CosTUME of 
maroon velvet consists of plain pet- 
ticoat, tunic skirt trimmed with 
grebe and jacket to match—the lat- 
ter fitted to the waist and cut up 
in basques. The jacket is close at 
the throat. but a row of the grebe 
outlines a collar, and pointed cuffs. 


A VERY RICH EVENING DREss 

of sulphur-colored faille has just 
been made for a trousseau, trimmed 
in a very deep Vandyke pattern, 
with rich white lace all round the 
bottom of the skirt setting up a 
short distance from the edge. Lace 
of the same description was draped 
npon the low bodice so as to form 
a kind of hanging sleeves at the 
buck, and fully outlined a most 
craceful upperskirt. Seven rows 
of pearls, graduating in size formed 
a necklace. 
A VERY PRETTY MORNING DRESS 
is of the softest gray caslimere, 
light shade, trimmed with folds 
of light-blue gros-grain. Wide 
sleeves, gray belt trimmed with 
blue, pointed collar of old Mechlin 
lace, and blue, knotted tie, com- 
plete this costume. 


——» § ¢@——~ 


IT is said that chloroform is an ex- 
cellent article for the removal 0’ stains 
of paint from clothes, ctc. 
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ELEGANT STREET COSTUMES. 
(See large Plate.) 


Fig. 1.—An exceedingly rich cos- 
tume of black Lyons velvet, the skirt 
of acomfortable walking length, made 
entirely without: trimming. Long, 
graceful paletot, lined with satin, fast- 
ened up the front with rich passemen- 
terie ornaments, and artistically looped 
at the sides under large ornaments to 
correspond. Long open siceves, lined 
with satin, falling over the close ones. 
Satin collar and vevers. Chapeau rond 
of black velvet, trimmed with a scarf 
of purplecrépe de Chine, loops of black 
velvet, and a flowing purple plume. 

Fic. 2.—A handsome costume de 
promenade in garnet Irish poplin, 
trimmed with a rich tassel fringe, and 
bias bands of velvet of the same color. 
The skirt is bordered with a decp 
flounce, over which fall detached oval 
pieces, arranged in fan-plaits, and 
edged with narrow fringe headed with 
velvet. These arc surmounted by the 
wide fringe and two rows of velvet. 
The simple overskirt, entirely with- 
out looping, rounded back and front 
and open at the sides, is trimmed with 
fringe and velvet. A_ tight-fitting 
basque, with pointed front, round 
postillion, and long tabs at the sides 
falling over the openings in the over- 
skirt, completes this stylish suit. 
Gipsy hat of garnet gros-grain, trim- 
med with autumn flowers. Tie-strings 
of grox-grain ribbon, fastened on the 
left side. 

Fie. 8.—A_ recherché visiting-toi- 
let, arranged with a dress made in 
two shades of green pouwll de soie, and 
an elegant cloak of black velvet. The 
demi-train skirt, which is composed 
of the lighter shadc of silk, is bordered 
with a deep flounce of the darker 
shade, surmounted by narrow ruffles, 
alternately light and dark, three full- 
ing and two standing, and a puff of 
the darker shade, edged with thread 
lace, which separates the standing 
from the falling ruffles. The cloak, 
which isa tight-fitting Polonaise, is 
puinted and open down the front, and 
is trimmed around the bottom with 
Chantilly lace, headed by an elegant 
paxsementeric, slightly sprinkled with 
jet, having small jet pendants. The 
payoda sleeves, lined with satin, are 
ornamented with passementerie, the 
same trimming being disposed over 
the shoulders, around the neck, and 
on the short basques at the sides. 
Bonnet of dark greon velvet, orna- 
mented with a white ostrich plume, 
and a braid of gros-grain of the two 
shades in the dress. Tie-strings of 
gros-grain ribbon, of the lighter shade. 

Fic. 4.—This distingue carriage toi- 
let is composed of a robe of purple 
gros-grain, made with a demi-train 
skirt entirely without trimming, and 
a black velvet casague trimmed with 
rich guipure lace, and bands of black 
gros-grain. The casague is tight-tit- 
ting, with rounded fronts trimmed to 
the waist, and the back quite buuffant. 
Lozenge-shaped ornament of velvet 
and Jace, surmounted by a full bow, 
in place of a cash. Chantilly lace fichn 
reaching to the waist. Coat sleeves 
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handsomely trimmed to correspond. 
‘*Pamela’’ bonnet of gros-grain to 
match the dress, trimmed with velvet 
and crépe de Chine of the same color, 
the difference in the matvrials causing 
an apparent difference in color. 

Fic. 5.—A stylish costume, made in 
maroon aatin de Chine, the skirt orna- 
mented with an 18-inch flounce ar- 
ranged as scen in the illustration, and 
garnished with narrow folds of silk of 
the same color. Very long, full Polo- 
naise, trimmed with a handsome twist 
fringe, and feathered ruchings of silk, 
both of the same shade as the dress. 
It is looped very high on the sides un- 
der maroon velvet bows, and fa re- 
lieved in the back by tapes undcr- 
neath. Silk ruching arranged square 
on the waist, and over the shoulders. 
Graceful flowing slecvces, looped on 
the inside of the arm under velvet 
bows, showing close sleeve under- 
neath. Gipsy bonnet of narrow vel- 
vet, trimmed wlth gros-graix ribbon, 
and along flowing plume of the same 
color. 

Fic. 6.—Coiffure de bal, especially 
appropriate for a lady with an abun- 
dant chevelure. The hair is arranged 
in loose tresses, apparently without 
any studicd design, presenting an 
appearance of graceful carelessness 
which is perfect in its effect. A clus- 
ter of wild roses is placed on tlic Icft 
side, from which depend garlands, 
mingling with the loose curls which 
fall over the shoulders. 

Fic. 7.—A graceful colffure, suitable 
for either home or evening wear, ar- 
ranged in the back with a wide braid, 
surrounded by curls, and in front with 
perpendicular finger-puffs, and short 
curls falling over the forehead. 
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DOUBLE SKIRTS. 


THERE is some novelty in the form 
of double skirts. They are cut in 
three separate parts, The back is no 
longer guthcred up cn por, but the 
fullness expands very much below the 
waist. The paletot is open at the 
back and at cach side. Frequently a 
sort of basque is attached to the cor- 
save of the robe, and this, with the 
full bows and ends attached*to the 
sash, are sufficient for out-door dress. 
A costume of gray poplin or cashmere 
may be made thus :—The first or low- 
er skirt with several narrow flounces, 
and the second edged with a single 
tlounce, festooned up en panier. The 
corsage, high and close-fitting, is con- 
fined round the waist by a broad sash 
of black velvet or of maroon gros- 
grain, 

—__—_2 94 ———_——- 


ALPACA FOR BRIDES. 

VERY handsome and serviceable 
bridal dresses are made this season 
of fine white alpaca of the Buffalo 
brand. This brand is preferred on 
account of its closeness and fine- 
ness of texture. They are trimmed 
with white terry velvet and satin 
pipings, or bands of swansdown, or 
with white silk fringe, headed by 
folds of satin and gros-grain. 
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She forges thunderbolts, and sends 337 


thing and the \. 


—— 
BONNETS FOR NOVEMBER, very light blue-green) has a crown 
and curtain trimmed with white 

THE bonnet of the season is the 


lace laid on flat, and a very long 
bonnet of the seventeenth century | white ostrich-plume which lays 
in miniature. It has the upright 


flat to the sides of the crown and 
crown, a small, flaring brim, and} droops over the curtain to the 
narrow, stiff curtain. The trim- 


shoulder. The effect of the trim- 
mings, consisting of bows, short.| ming, in these soft colors, is very 
curled feathers, and ends of lace or graceful and becoming to a deli- 
ribbon, are set up on the side in| cate blonde, and is unbroken by 
the perked, jaunty fashion that] the intrusion of flowers or any less 
everybody has seen in old fashion-| flexible ornament. 
plates. 


_ In round hats, the French tur- 
The distiacvion, of course, be-| ban and the Genoese—a hat with a 
tween these and the round hats is 


rather high, straight crown, and 
much more marked than last sea-| brim turned up at the sides, but 
son. The new bonnets have a| not at the front or back—are the 
character of their own, and are 


favorites. The “French” turban 
considered quaint but very stylish. | differs from the old round turban, 
The fashionable combination in 


in being long, with brim rolled up 
materials is velvet and gros grain, | at the sides somewhat deeper than 
in several shades of one color—|at the fropt and back. Velvet 
brown, purple, or dark-green. scarfs, long, flat ostrich-plumes, 
There is, perphas, a little mixture] and jet aigrettes, with immense 
of black lace with these, but no clagps, are all used as trimming. 
contrast of color in the trimming. | The decoration is always placed 
Black and white are also in great | high on the crown and surrounds 
favor. Black Lyons velvet and_| it, generally allowing drooping 
white terry velvet, and satin, with 


ends or plumes at tle back. 
black luce, and tea-roses in dark, 
glossy leaves, for trimming. 

When the bonnet is made of dif- 
ferent shades of one color, it is al- 
ways the velvet that is the darkest, 
and forms the body part of the bon- 
net—the lighter shades, in gros- 
grain silk and feathers, being 
mounted upon it as trimming, 
pipings, and linings. 

A very handsome bonnet is made 
of Havana velvet, trimmed all 
round with folds of groe-grain in a 
lighter shade, terminating in wide 
ends, edged with knotted fringe. 
The sides of the hat are trimmed 
with bows of gros-grain, with ends 
of Jace intermixed, and two short, 
curled ostrich feathers, of a lighter 
ghade than the silk, arranged to 
droop over them. 

A very handsome Pamela bonnet 
is of gray gros-grain mixed with 
blue, and ornamented with two 
long, flat ostrich-plumese—gray and 
blue. Both colors are light, but 
the blue is bright and forms an ex- 
quisite contrast. The brim has 
double quillings of blue upon the 
inside, and two pairs of brides. 
gray and blue, one of which is tied 
at the buck, the other under the 
chip. 

A very dressy visiting-bonnet is 


dress; gauze vails being generally 
carried as a protection against 
wind. 

pre) Os 


JEWELRY. 


TEE unique set of jewelry which 
we illustrate this month is from the 
establishment of Ball, Black & Co., 
which is a sufficient guarantee for ex- 
quisite workmanship and chaste de- 
sign. 

The breastpin is 


Vails are very little worn in| | 


designed with ajiong ostrich plumes. White 


of pink gros grain, the brim turned 
up and lined all round with black 
velvet. The back is ornamented 
by bows of black velvet and pink 
ribbon (gros-yrain, to match the 
silk). The sides have a puff of 
pink ribbon, with a fringed end, 


wide, which curls over the top. |" 


Pink strings. 


gold bar, having a equare tablet set 
with a large pearl, and pendant chains 
sustaining two bright gold buttons, 
each set with a similar pearl. From 
the tablet is suspended a gold button, 
ornamented to correspond, which sus- 
tains a flex, de lis shaped ornament, 
set with three smaller pearls, which 
forms a support for two flat, swing- 
ing rings, between which is a swing- 


A bonnet of Nile-green velvet (a| bar holding a tablet eet with three 
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diamonds, and three pendant but- 
tons set with pearls. Earrings to 
match. Price for the sct, $160. 


THE Maaic Hat, of white French 
felt, trimmed with garnet velvet and 
point 
lace is mixed in the velvet bow and 
falls over the brim in front. 


SappHo Har, of drab felt, trimmed 
with black velvet; a coque’s plume is 
sct at the side and falls over the 
crown, fastened by a jet ornament 
with streamers of gros-grain ribbon. 

The above are sketched from hats 
now on exhibition at the establish- 
ment of J. R. Tgxry, 19 Union 
Square, New York. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLO..ED 
STEEL PLATE, 


Fic. 1.—A recherché dinner dress 
made in green poult de soie, garnished 
with silk two shades lighter. The 
short skirt is bordered with two 
broad bands of the matcriul, edged 
with the lighter shade, the deep 
flounce is bound to correspond, and 
the heading is composed of nurrow 
roffies of the lighter shade bound 
with the darker, attached by a band 
matching those on the bottom of the 
skirt. The court-train is trimmed to 
correspond with tho heading to the 
flounce, and is looped back at the 
sides, displaying broad revers of the 
lighter shade. Pointed waist, with 
square neck and fiowing siceves, 
trimmed to correspond. Chemisette 
and undersleeves of point lace. 

Fie. 2.—A handsome strect-cos- 
tume for a child, made in French 
gray cashmere, trimmed with bullion 
fringe of the same color and bands of 
garnet velvet. Theo suit comprises a 
skirt encircled with two bands of 
velvet, an overskirt describing three 
points in the back, and a wide apron 
trimmed with velvet and fringe, and 
a jaunty basque trimmed to match. 
Round hat of gray velvet, ornamented 
with bows of garnet velvet and gray 
plumes. 

Fie. 3.—A stylish home dress made 
in Havane brown French popiin, 
trimmed with velvet two shades 
darker, edyred with satin of the inter- 
mediate shade. The short skirt is 
encircled with two bands of velvet, 
and is further ornamented with bands 
of the same width, pointed at both 
ends, placed dfagonally and graduated 
in leneth from the front to the back. 
The train tunic is bordered with 
deep facing of velvet, which is yradu- 
ated to about half the depth in front. 
Plain waist with heart-shaped neck, 
ornamented with the new style of 
reverx, and a standing row of black 
lace. Flowing sleeves trimmed with 
velvet and lace. This toilet may be 
quickly transformed into a stylish 
walking-costume by the substitution 
of a handsome overskirt or Polonaise 
for the train. 

Fic. 4.—A lovely evening tollet for 
a dancing party, to be made in fight- 
bluc faffetas and white organdy. The 
short skirt 18 ornamented in front 
with a trimminy, en fablier, of rows 
of black lace, headed with feathered 
ruchings of white silk. The rest of 
thesskirt is entirely covered with nar- 
row flounces, alternately of the silk 
edged with fringe, and of organdy 
edvcd with Valenciennes lace. “Waist 
with square neck and flowing sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond. 

Fie. 5.—Visiting-toilet in black 
Irish poplin, trimmed with bias bands 
of the same edyed with satin and nar- 
row guipure lace. The design of the 
trimming on the skirt can be easily 
copied froin the illustration. The 
overskirt, which is additionally trim- 
med with fringe, is square and open 
in front, and is looped at the sides 
into a tab which forms a continuation 
of the postilion. High, plain waist 
and coat sleeves, trimmed with folds 
und Jace, Hut of black velvet, trim- 
med with crimson plumes. 
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November awella the mountain-stream 
That overflows the land, 
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And bids the ocean-billows 
With fury all the strand. 


FANCY JEWELRY. 

Fancy jewelry was never so 
generally worn as it is at the pre- 
sent time. We see bijoux of every 
sort suitable for toilets of every 
style. These articles of imitative 
jewelry are highly tasteful and ar- 
tistic in design and execution, and 
their comparatively moderate price 
enables a lady to have an almost 
endless variety. We have seen 
imitation parures which may bear 
comparison with the most costly 
production of the jeweler’s art. 
Among the most elegant ornaments 
of this kind, we may mention the 
medallions of the Louis XV. style, 
with paintings on enamel set round 
with small pearls. Others are in 
the Renaissance taste, with subjects 
in filagree-work on a black ground. 
A third class have ciphers and 
other designs in relief on plain 
grounds. Crosses of various forms, 
Byzantine, Maltese, or Roman, are 
ornamented with filagree-work, ora 
set with imitation pierreries. Other 
crosses are of lapis-lazuli, agate, or 
malachite ; and lastly, there are 
the plain gold crosses worn by the 
peasant women of Normandy. Or- 
naments of cut jet, as brooches, 
chains, bracelets, &c., are also much 
in favor; they are worn only in 
negligé toilet, and they possess the 
advantage of being in harmony 
with any dress. 

Strings of jet beads, and indeed 
beads of all descriptions, medal- 
lions, crosses, &c., are worn in pro- 
fusion. Ear-rings are in great 
favor; and it is difficult to say 
whether long drops or short bouw- 
tons are most fashionable, or 
whether gold drops are preferred 
to those of colored crystal and 
enamel. All are alike worn. The 
open corsage, now generally adopt- 
ed, renders the use of neck orna- 
ments almost indispensable. The 
band of ribbon, or velvet, from 
which heretofore the cross or me- 
dallion has been suspended, is now 
occasionally varied by a narrow 
ruching worn close to the throat 
in the style of the collier de chain. 
This sort of colarette is very becom- 
ing to the face. 

—— 


WHERE DO THE BLONDES COME 
FROM? 

Ir is certainly surprising how 
much larger now is the glint 
of fair women to dark than it was 
some years ago. Blonde powder 
and washes certainly have a great 
deal to do with this. Brown hair, 
of any shade not actually black, 
can easily be turned to blonde, 
especially to the fashionable blonde, 
which is a rich golden, almost red- 
dish color. When impossible to 
change into golden, the hair should 
be blue-black to excite any admi- 
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VISITING-COSTUME. 

} MADE in garnet Irish poplin, the round skirt bordered witha flounce of medinm 
depth, edged with two rows of velvet of the same shade. The skirt is further orna- 
mented with folds of sitk of the same color, and plaited rnfles of the material, each 
edged with garnet velvet. Coat-shaped basque, open up the back and at the sides 
to the waist, trimmed to correspond. Vest of garnet silk. 

The silk, velvet, and poplin must be of exactly the same color, the difference in 
the materials causing an apparent difference in the shades. The same design in 
blue, brown, green, or plum-color, would be equally as distlingue, 
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WALKING-COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—A stylish suit in maroon satin de Chine, the skirt bordered with a fourteen 
inch flounce of an entirely new design. The flounce is arranged in broad box-plaits, 
caught at the bottom, and is edged with two plaited ruffies headed with narrow 
velvet. The same trimming, reversed, forms a heading to the flounce. The grace- 
ful Polonaise, trimmed with ruffles, velvet and fringe, is square in front and open in 
the back, the new arrangement at the sides imparting a sufficiently bouffant appear- 
ance without any looping. Flowing sleeves trimmed to match. High neck with 
revers, simulated by a ruffle headed with velvet. 

Fig. 2.—A peculiarly lady-like suit in brown French merino, trimmed with broad 
folds of the material, surmounted by bias bands of bright plaid poplin. The suit 
consists of a skirt, garnished with three rows of trimming; an overskirt, open at 
the sides and slightly looped in the back by tapes underneath, and a tight-fittin 


.| basque with coat sleeves, trimmed with a broad ruffle at the elbows. - 
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PARTY TOILETS. 


Two elegant evening dresses, 
recently completed, were made as 
follows: 

The first is of English pink silk, 
with train-shaped skirt, trimmed 
with six thick ruches, fringed out 
and put on alternately with six 
flounces of Valenciennes lace. Tu- 
nic of plain muslin, falling in full 
folds gathered up under strips of 
Valenciennes lace insertion. Be- 
hind, a treble panier of muslin 
puffed out one above the other by 
rose-colored ribbons, and trimmed 
round with a deep flounce of Va- 
lenciennes lace. Round the bot- 
tom of the skirt there is a muslin 
bouillon with a strip of pink rib- 
bon run through it, and a strip of 
Valenciennes lace insertion on 
either side. Watteau bodice, cut 
low and square, over an under- 
bodice of pink silk, and trimmed 
all round with a rose-colored silk 
ruche and border of Valenciennes 
lace. 

The second is an evening dress 
of white tarlatan over a skirt of 
white poult de soie. The skirt is 
train-shaped and trimmed round 
the bottom with a deep flounce, 
the heading of which is fastened 
on with a wide strip of black vel- 
vet; above this flounce there are 
two flutings of tarlatan, also fas- 
tened on with black velvet, A 
tunic of the same material as the 
skirt is looped up and puffed out 
into three paniers with bows of 
black velvet. Low bodice with 
fluting and black velvet ribbon 
around the top. A wreath of pome- 
granate blossoms in the hair, and 
a bouquet of similar flowers on the 
corsage, set off to great advantage 
the elegant simplicity of this toi- 
let. ° 

———_¢94——__— 


HINTS FOR MOURNING. 


Roses of white serge, or even of 
muslin or tarlatan, with a large 
waistband of black gros-grain, and 
jet ornaments, are considered 
mourning. Velvet is not mourn- 
ing. 

Mourning bonnets are made 
rather larger than others, and are 
only trimmed with ruches of crape. 
Jet may only be worn after a cer- 
tain period. After jet, white tarla- 
tan roses, with black foliage, will 
lighten a black toilet very much. 
Feathers are not mourning. 

Mourning dresses, for evening 
wear, are made of white Canton 
crape, flounced to the waist. They 
are trimmed with gauze ribbons. 
White Canton crape is a suitable 
material for a bride who is in 
mourning. 
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FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS. 


THERE is nothing new to record 
in cloaks, or in the garments which 
are used to complete out-door cos- 
tumes for the present month. Tn- 
nics and casagues—the latter cut 
in coat style—are the prevailing 
modes, and everything worn is but 
a variation from them. 


Among the prettiest things are 
the ‘‘morning” jackets, of soft, 
white Persian lambs-wool cloth, 
slightly embroidered and piped 
with black, or trimmed with black 
velvet—cuffs and collar. Casaques 
are invariably cut up on the back 
and richly trimmed. Bands of 
white satin, covered with rich black 
guipure lace, are a favorite method 
of trimming black velvet coats. 
Ruches of black and white silk 
above wide black lace are also very 
effective. 


A very new design for a tunic 
has a front cut all in one piece, and 
a postillion basque at the back, be- 
neath which the back, which is cut 
separate, is united to the waist ; 
the looping up and trimming hide 
the seam at the sides. 

There are other designs which 
consist of postillion basque and 
upperskirt, wholly separate from 
each other, so that, if required, the 
basque can be worn without the 
skirt, and vice versa. 


The favorite mantles are of the 
Metternich cut, and are generally 
made in cashmere, black or white, 
lined, soutached, or trimmed with 
knotted fringe. A very new style 
is the manteau jardintére—a vest- 
ment of black cashmere with a 
colored border of silk embroidery 
and a fringe of colors assorted. A 
yreat many opera cloaks of white 
Astrachan are worn, with a deep 
border of goat’s hair fringe. 


BASQUES AND TUNICS. 


THE material has a great deal to 
do with the make of the dress, If 
it is light and easy to plait and 
drape, a long looped-up tunic looks 
well; but if it is thick and un- 
wieldy, like cloth or velvet, a 
jacket with plain basque is much 
preferable. 


There is a new kind of material, 
called gros-gratn de laine, which 
makes up very pretty costumes 
This material is either self-colored 
or shot, either of two colors or of 
two shades of the samecolor. The 
skirt is trimmed with flutings and 
cross-strips of the material, piped 
with satin of the same tint, or of 
the darkest shade ; when there are 
two, the basque or tanic has one 
fluting and strip all round. 
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EVENING TOILET. 

A SIMPLE yet elegant evening toilet—the dress of turkois, blae aie, made with 
a demi-train skirt, bordered with a deep flounce, which is surmounted by broad 
bands of thc material, edged with plaitings of white crépe de Chine. Overdress of 
white crépede Chine, trimmed with white crepe fringe and feathered rachinvs of blue. 
The ekirt of the overdress {s open and pointed in front, very iong and bo. fiiné in the 
nack. and is relieved at the sides by eashes of blue faile which descend from the 
waist and terminate under large bows trimmed with fringe. Pointed basque, 
trimmed with fringe and ruching, and broad short sashes of blue faille. Corsage 
open nearly to the waist, and page sleeves trimmed to correepoud. 
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WE illustrate, this month, two styles of the shawl costumes, as they are 
called, which are s0 much In vogue at present. They are generally arranged 
by cutting an all-wool long shawl in two, using one-half for the overskirt, 
and the rest for the basque, or loose sack, whichever is preferred. Some of 
the handsomer ones are made of e ladies’ cloth, trimmed with bullion 
fringe to match. They require a walking-skirt of some kind to complete the 
costume. 

No. 1 is arranged with a plain gray shawl—the overskirt, open up the back 
and looped up the sides—over a skirt of brown aatin de Chine. The basque 
is nearly tight-fitting, and is confined by a belt and sash. 

No. 3 is made in Sutherland plaid iadies’ cloth, trimmed with bullion 
fringe to match, and is worn overa black silk skirt. The overskirt is closed 
all round, and is looped at the sides near the front, so that the draping 
extends across the apron. Tight-fitting basque, with flowing sleeves, and 
sash to match. 
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And, 10! she plunges with her freight 
Through chasms drep aad dark. 
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THE “NILSSON” TOILET. 
Soon after her arrival, Mile. Nilsson 

had a personal interview with Mme. 
Demorest, at which the Queen of 
Song manifested much pleasure, and 
expressed a wish to have a toilet ar- 
ranged for her after one of our own 
designs. This, of course, was gladly 
done, and the result was the 

‘NILSSON GRAND TOILET,”’ 
which is illustrated in this number of 
the Magazine. 

It is composed of a petticoat of rich 
white gros-grain, with Duchesse lace 
flounce, put on in the Spanish style, 
with white satin ruchings. The train 
is of heavy blue gros-grain, bordered 
with two rows of Duchesse lace, witha 
white satin band through the cen- 
ter. The train is lined with white 
satin. The antique sleeves are bor- 
dered with decp lace ruffles, the bod- 
ice cut @ Raphael, and ornamented 
with a double row of rich lace, and a 
bouquet of flowers. The whole de- 
sign is purely classical, and worthy of 
the subject. 
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NEW BOOTS. 


A NEW style of boot has been 
introduced, the upper part of which 
is composed of open-work stripe, 
through which the stocking shows, 
but this stocking is of silk, and of 
the same color as the dress. This 
is very well for the country and 
croquet, but in town the plain boot 
of satin de Chine matched with the 
toilet is more ladylike ; or perhaps 
we should prefer to all others the 
tight-fitting black kid or satin boot, 
with high heels, than which noth- 
ing makes the foot look smaller 
and prettier. For the house, the 
high heeled shoe of bronze or 
bright-colored kid, to correspond 
with the dress, is made with a very 
large rosette of ribbon, or of ribbon 
and lace, and sometimes with rib- 
bon sandals tied above the ankle. 

As for slippers, they should 
always be of the color of the peig- 
noir. These, by-the-by, are now 
uniformly made in the Watteau 
style—that is, flowing down trom 
the top, without waistband, the 
yoke outlined by a fluting pat on 
square. 

The new “Empress” heel can 
be adapted to any and all of thess 
styles in shoes, and is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of others, regular 
shoemakers being unable to make 
any that will compete with it. 


BREAKFAST SHAWLS. 


SMALL double shawls of Cashi- 
mere, trimmed with Flemish Jace, 
are in great vogue for morning 
wear; and for elderly matrons, or 
ladies in mourning, a plain but 
elegant style, bordered with a deep 
fringe of pearled black chenille. 
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November sends her saucy winds 
To shake the poor man’s deer, 
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THE NEW SHAWL COSTUMFS, 


- THs novel and perfectly or’ zinal 
idea has not oniy found great favor 
in the eyes of many ladies, but it 
has suggested quite a number of 
changes and modifications of those 
that were already in vogue. 

The “shaw! costume ’”’ is, in fact, 
no longer confined to shawls, but 
is made in a great variety of ma- 
terials—in mixed water-proof, in 
plaid woolen goods, and in gray 
mixtures, of good quality. The 
adoption of the style has revived 
a demand for the bullion fringe in 
black and white, and also in varie- 
gated colors, which was a feature 
of the winter fashions several years 
ago. 

The black and white fringe looks 
particularly well upon the gray 
mixed cloth, and also upon shep- 
herd’s check; upon the latter it 
is not unfrequently headed with 
banda of black velvet, which form 
a border, and add to the effect 
without detracting from the char- 
acter of the costume. In fact, 
throughout, it is always desirable 
that the gipsy style of the dress 
should be preserved, and nothing 
does this better than the high-col- 
ored plaids, or the dark mixtures, 
which allow of a somewhat con- 
trasting border and parti-colored 
fringe finish to the jacket and the 
upperskirt, which constitute the 
major parts of the dress—the petti- 
coat or walking-skirt being of sec- 
ondary importance so long as its 
color and style do not interfere 
awith the main design. 


—_———» 
DRESSING FOR HEALTH. 


AFTER all the absurdities that 
have been written about dress, it 
must be conceded that it was never 
so sensible and never so comforta- 
ble as now. There is nothing in 
the ordinary dress of ladies, at the 
present time, to prevent them from 
accomplishing anything in the way 
of business or pleasure, while re- 
cent improvements afford them the 
means, by as simple and more per- 
fect s method as that employed 
by men, of relieving the hips and 
back of all weight. Our Combina- 
tion Suspender and Shoulder-Brace 
is the most simple and perfect ar- 
ticle of the kind in existence; 
made of the best elastic, adjusted 
so as to support the back and re- 
lieve the body of all weight and 
pressure, the result is admirable, 
and needs only a trial to render the 
aid of 80 easy yet ingenious a con- 
trivance indispensable. 
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LATEST STYLES OF OVERSKIRTS. 


THE ‘‘KEeLtioge" is very much admired for its simplicity, and can be worn with 
or without looping, according to fancy. It has a round plain apron, and the back is 
ornamented with three sash ends surmounted by a plaited postillion. This over- 
skirt, when added to a dress with a pointed bodice, completes a very stylish walk- 
ing-costume, without any additional outer garment. 


The “RaymMonp” can be very appropriately made in any goods suitable for 
autumn wear, trimmed with fringe and folds of the material or of silk. The pointed 
side gore is trimmed round to represent a sash, and ornamented with bows. 


ALBERTA BASQUE. 


Tis Jaunty basque may be used with equal propriety for either house or street 
wear. The one from which our illustration is taken is intended to complete a cos- 
tume in purple French poplin, garnished with ruchings of the material, edged with 
velvet of the same color, and headed with a band of velvet surmounted by narrow 
guipure lace. The lozenge-shaped sashes in the back add very much to the general 
stylish appearance. 


AUGUSTA JACKET. 
A zgaunTy house-jacket, made in white serge or cashmere, trimmed with 


Heatra constitutes the happiness of| Diack velvet, or silk. It is tight-fitting in the back, and half-loose in front, 
the body; knowledge and virtue that of| the back being held in place bya belt underneath. The design would be 


the mind. 


equally as pretty in any bright colored goods, trimmed with black and gilt. 


THE NEW FASHIONS IN FURS. 


NOVEMBER is the month when 
ladies begin to really require furs, 
and naturally want to learn all the 
new facts concerning them. “ Are 
furs fashionable?’ is a very unne- 
cessary though frequently asked 
question. Of course they are fash- 
ionable. Here at the North, they 
are indispensable to comfort, and 
the constantly increasing taste dis- 
played in their manufacture makes 
them quite as indispensable to per- 
fect beauty and winter fitness of 
attire. 

A visit paid recently to the es- 
tablishment of F. Booss, 449 Broad- 
way, corroborated the fact of which 
we were already in possession, that 
furs are indispensable to the sea- 
son’s outfit, and gave us quite a 
new idea of the uses and effects of 
which this always elegant and re- 
ally imperial fabric is capable. 

The new “ pocket ” muffs have al- 
ready achieved a European as well 
as American reputation. The new 
features this season are the substi- 
tution of the boa for-the collar, and 
the introduction of Rose Marten— 
a beautiful dark fur, almost black— 
in place of the mink. 

The fashionable furs are Russian 
sable, seal-skin sets (jacket, muff, 
and small collarette), fine mink, 
which has become a standard fur, 
and ermine for evening wear. Of 
ermine, the quality is exceedingly 
fine, the shapes most elegant, beau- 
tiful and elaborate. 

The seal-skin jackets constitute a 
most distinguished garment, and 
are indeed only worn by ladies of 
high taste and fashion; they are 
much prized abroad, and are con- 
sidered very reasonable in price, at 
$100 or $125 for the entire set. 

Rose Marten is quite a new far, 
dark, with somewhat long hair, and 
is made in sets, consisting of muff 
and boa, the latter fastened at the 
throat with the head of the ani- 
mal. These sets are quite cheap, 
and take the place of ordinary 
mink. Corresponding to them, are 
the sets of white “ Arctic Fox”’ for 
evening wear, composed also of 
muff and boa, richly mounted, and 
very showy, at comparatively small 
cost. These are well adapted to 
ladies who wish to dress with care 
for theater, or opera, yet whose 
means are limited. 

Fine mink is scarce this year, and 
the price is fully up to last season ; 
later, it will probably advance still 
higher. 

In the size and shape of muffs 
there is nothing new to note, with 
the exception of a hand-bag of seal- 
skin, handsomely mounted with 
clasp; etc., which is also a muff, and 


ee 


therefore extremely useful for prom- 
enading and shopping purposes. 
The round muffs have not changed 
in size; they have only somewhat 
increased their high and elaborate 
style of mounting and finishing. 

Rich chenille tassels are now 
used, instead of silk or bullion, fin- 
ished with handsome crochet head- 
ings. 

Children’s furs are a specialty 
here, and the variety of designs 
for them seems inexhaustible. 
Grebe is so much used by ladies, 
especially young ladies, that it 
should hardly be classed among 
children’s furs, yet it is especially 
distingué for misses of from twelve | 
to fifteen, while their smaller sis- 
ters nestle in sweet little sets of 
Persian lamb's-wool, lined with rose 
pink, in delicate ermine, or in the 
less costly but pretty Astrachan, or | 
the less used because so frail Chin- 
chilla. 


ATHALIA SLEEVE. 
EsPECIALLY adapted for home dresses, 
made in any goods euitable for autumn 
wear, and particularly pretty in silk, 
trimmed with folds of satin. 


ZELMIRA SLEEVE. 


AN appropriate style of sleeve for a 
shaded costume, or for one arranged with 
two contrasting colors. Suitable for 
either house or street wear. 


———-9- 9 
SMALL SCOTCH SHAWLS, 

THESE pretty shawlsare very fash- 
jonable this season for breakfast 
purposes. They are light, all wool, 
and some of them twilled. They 
seem to have quite superseded for 
the moment the Shetland article. 
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JACKET OF ASTNACHAN. 


FUES, 


JACKET OF ASTRACHAN. 


The Astrachan jacket differs from the 
sealskin in cost, in quality, and there- 
fore in beauty, to the eyes of the in- 
itiated. It is avery elegant garment, 
however, in white or black, and is 
bordered with a long, crimped goat’s- 
hair fringe, which adds much to its 
effect. The Astrachan jacket,it will be 
observed, is closed at the throat, and 
fastened down the front with loops of 
twisted silk cord and crochet buttons. 


SEALSKIN JACKET. 


ANOTHER of these handsome gar- 
ments is a jacket of sealskin, s0 much 
esteemed among the most distin- 
guished women of England and 
France. The beauty of this fur con- 


LATEST STYLES OF OVERSKIRTS. 


THs “Hyrpatta”™ is already a favorite, and is likely to remain so. The round 
apron, rather wider than {s usual, is looped into the sides, 
Instead of ‘coping the back to form a panier, the middle 

gathered into the side seams, as geen in 


at the top, an 


rosette on each adds very much to the general stylish a 


postillion is a very pretty substitute for a sash. 


**La PocuETre”’ is simple yet stylish, and will be found ve 
folds and fringe in the manner illu 
e loopings, aleo serve as pockets which 


dinary wear, trimmed wit 
square esasher at the sides used to retain 
be found very convenient. he, 
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asus the frightened barefoot child 


BEALSKIN JACKET. 


sists altogether in its fine dark color, 
and wonderfully soft, silky texture. 
The jacket is a plain, close sack- 


shape, richly lined with silk of the 


same color, and mounted with hand- 
some substantial cords and buttons. 


This consists of a round muff and 
collarette of the finest and most delli- 
cate fur, lincd with quilted white satin, 
and mounted with rich tassels, which 
give evidence of the increasing luxury 
which marks every detail of modern 
dress. Scts of this description are 
specially adapted for visiting, recep- 
tion, and carriage purposes. Lighter 
and less costly furs are equally effect- 
ive and less expensive for evening 
wear. From the establishment of F. 
Booss, 449 Broadway. 
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CHIGNONS.— Rolls, with curls 
massed down the center, very loose, 
and somewhat “fluffy,” still con- 
tinue as the most fashionable kind 
of chignon. The front hair is either 
worn in poffs, or lightly curled and 
créped. A butterfly bow, with or 
without ends, is the usual orna- 
ment. 
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And yet, che hevebte hapey Guat, 
he merry winter days! 


HOW QUEEN VICTORIA LIVES, 
IT is well known that Osborne 
House is the favorite English resi- 
dence of Her Majesty and the royal 
family. The many happy years 
spent there in company with the la- 
mented Prince Consort has endear- 
ed it to their hearts, and his presence 
must more especially seem to per- 
vade this almost private residence. 
Visitors are not admitted to Osborne 
House to view the mansion and its 
grounds during the residence of the 
royal family ; and it is not thrown 
open in their absence as a show 
place, though an order to see it 
may be obtained through the inter- 
est of one of the household. When 
the Queen retires to the Isle of 
Wight she dispenses with as much 
show and state as is possible to 
one of her exalted rank, end the 
royal family follow her example in 
this respect. The ladies in waiting 
are allowed to receive their especial 
friends ; so being at Cowes I drove 
over to see a friend of mine at prcs- 
ent in waiting, and who was in her 
own apartments when I arrived, 
and quite alone ; she had not accom- 
pan‘ed Her Majesty on this partica- 
lar afternoon. She offered to take 
me over the house, which offer | 
gladly accepted. What struck me 
most was the exceeding simplicity 
in the furniture and decorations of 
the apartments; they contained 
some exquisitely rare pictures and 
china, but there wasa subdued tone 
about the whole house, and not the 
slightest attempt at display. The 
view from the windows was en- 
chanting, commanding as it doe: 
on one side the boundless ocean 
and on the other the busy Solent 
covered with crafts of every build 
and size, forming an ever-changing 
panorama to the eye. My friend 
showed me four beautiful little 
dogs, the especial pets of Her Ma. 
jesty ; two were of toy terrier breed 
and two King Charles breed—the 
ears so long you could tie them 
behind their backs. These dogs 
were reposing in little white and 
gold baskets lined with quilted 
satin. Two other dogs were out 
driving with the Queen. When we 
had thoroughly gone over the 
house, and were pointed out the 
different rooms of the royal family 
and had duly admired their tasteful 
and elegant arrangement, which 
had such a home-like appearance 
(books in every language, more es- 
pecially German, scattered over the 
tables; also elegant needlework 
lacework, embroidery, illuminating 
materials, Berlin wool work, music 
of the old and new masters, etc. 
lying in profusion about the apart- 
ments, proving that the fingers as 
well as the minds of the royal 
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“LADY? 8 BUSINESS SUIT. 


As so many ladies now take an interest in business, it has become neces- 
sary to have some style of dress suitable for the purpose, and as convenient 
and ap sropriate as a ‘gentleman’s business suit. 

We give two views of acostume intended for this purpose, made in invisible 
green broadcloth, tiimmed with deep facings of black gvros-grain, cut in in- 
verted scollops on the upper edge, and finished with a rich black | 

The suit consists of a circle skirt, rather shorter than those usec 
nary wear, a Polonaise, 


loon 
for ordi- 
Noles and buttoned down the front, the skirt 
slightly full, and gathere under the sash-shaped basques in the back, and 
looped high on the sides. A leather aumdniere, attached to the waist, falls 
over the loopings on the left side. Jterers of black gros-grain set on the 
waist, and deep-pointed cuts on the coat-sleeves, which are finished at the 
hand with plaitings of silk. A round cape, w hich we illus? trate e‘sewhere, is 
to be added to the suit in inclement weather. 
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Stnce the fashion of wearing the hair so elaborately arranged has been in vogue, 

ladies h ive experienced, more » than ever before. the necessity for some combination 
of mirrors by which the back hair could be seen during manipulation. 

This want ix now fully supplied by an ingenious contrivance called ‘ Scottron's 
Adjustable Mirror.” It is simple in construction, composed of two oval mirrors of 
the same size, hung in movable frames which are 80 arranged that the glasses can 
e turned in any direction needed, affording at the same time full views of the side, 

back and front. from head to foot, if desired. ‘The mirrors are connected bya hinge, 
and can he conveniently attached to any wood-work. They are not only adapted to 
resving-rooms, but will be ‘ound invaluable to drexsmakers, hairdressers, tailors, 
hatters, and in many other branches of business where the fit'or appropriateness of 
7} earapent ix to be decided. We have several now in use in our establishment, and 
find them almost indispensable. They are manufactured in different sizes, and 
vary in price from $15 to $35. 


family are fully occupied when at 
Osborne), my friend took me 
through the grounds, which were 
most beautifully planted and laid 
out. This was the especial care of 
the Prince Consort, and the result of 
his supervision is indeed perfect, as 
of their kind and size they are un- 
rivaled. After I had fully enjoyed 
all their beauties, we re-entered the 
house, and passed Her Majesty, 
who was followed by the Princess 
Louise. She was looking remark- 
able well. The Queen was attired 
as usual in black; but the black 
had nothing sombre about it, but 
looked rich, matronly, and very dis- 
tingué. The dress was of rich 
poult de soie, with a very long train, 
quite plain; a half-loose black silk 
jacket, and black bonnet. The 
Princess Louise wore a very fine 
white muslin, with flounces, trim- 
med with blue, fichu to match ; and 
white bonnet, with blue forget-me- 
nots. 


CAPE FOR LADY’S BUSINESS SUIT. 

To be made in the same material as 
the suit, lined with flannel, and trim- 
med to correspond. It is cut much 
longer in the back than in the front, 
and can be closed entire y or left 
open, according to fancy. 


ERNESTINE SLEEVE. 


A HANDSOMELY shaped coat-sleeve, ra- 
ther close at the wrist, ornamented with 
folds of the material, surmounted by 
plaited ruchings of the silk arranged ina 
simple design, and finished on the out- 
side of the arms by ribbon bows. Espe- 
cially appropriate for home dresses. 

GLOVES.—Kid gloves are rigidly 
of a tint to match the dress, the 
lightest cream, pink, and buff tints 
b ing reserved for evening wear. 


White.is rarely seen. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

IT requires real courage and 
strength of mind not to dress chil- 
dren in the fancy costumes in 
which they look so pretty, and in 
which every one admires them ; 
and it requires still more judgment 
to select toilets that will gratify 
the taste of fond fathers and admi- 
ring friends, and yet meet the re- 
quirements of good common-sense, 
not to speak of the limits of the or- 
dinary purse. 

The one that comes the nearest 
to the mark is the simple Scotch 


dress, not the full Highland cos: | 


tume, with its silver and gemmed 
ornaments, but the plain dress of 
everyday life, which is reasonable 
enough to please the most thrifty 
of economical mammas. 

It is quite time we had a house 


that would make a specialty of. 


Scotch goods and Scotch suits of 
all kinds for ladies and children ; 
but, in the mean time, when ladies, 
in their shopping excursions, find 
them, let them make a note of it. 

We also must call the attention 
of those persons who make clothing 
for children at home, to a change 
in the cut of boys’ trowsers. They 
are still wide at the top, but sloped 
toward the knee, below which they 
fit quite close, and are fastened 
with three small buttons. The 
jacket is made loose, a sash soine- 
times tied round she waist, and the 
waistcoat dispensed with. With a 
jacket of velvet, this forms what is 
called the Italian costume. 

A pretty costume for a little boy 
is of gray twilled cashmere, with 
trimmings of garnet velvet. The 
trowsers, very wide at the top, are 
held round the waist by a belt 
of velvet, fastened with a broad 
buckle. The sailor jacket is trim- 
med with velvet, and buttons to 
match. 

Very pretty costumes of gray 
mixed tweed are trimmed with 
black or Lrown braid; with these 
are worn leather belts, black or 
brown. 

English fancy materials, light, 
but soft and warm in texture, are 
much sought after. The prettiest 
are of silver-tinted gray, and are 
trimmed with silk pipings and rou- 
leaux of one or two shades of 
color. 

For instance, a pretty little 
gray frock is ornam-nted with nar- 
row flounces and cross-strips, all 
edged with a double piping of blue 
silk and satin, the latter of a dark- 
er shade. Pipings round the low 
bodice and sliort sleeves. The half- 
fitting jacket is trimmed with one 
fiounce and crogs-strip, with pipings 
to correspond. 

A lovely little toilet for the eve- 
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WATER-PROOF OVER-GARMENTS. 


Fig. 1.—A sack cloak in black water-proof, trimmed with wide Hercules braid. 
It reaches nearly to the bottom of the skirt, is buttoned all the way down the front, 
and |s eo arranged that it can be looped at pleasure. A round cape, reaching to the 
waist, can be added under the hood, if add:tional warmth is desired. 

Fig 3.—This exceedingly convenient arrangement for water-proof cloth will be 
found a welcume substitute for the osdinary circle cloak, and is much more desirable, 
as it allows the free use of the arms. It consists of a circle skirt, without any full- 
ness at the waist, buttoned down the front, and a double-breasted sailor jacket with 
coat sleeves, Our model is in blue waterproof cloth, trimmed with bands, collar and 
vevers of black silk and rubber buttons. 


WATER-PROOF SUITS. 

WatTER-PROOP cloth will be much used in suits this season, especially for thoee in- 
tended for business. 

Fig. 1 is a suit of Englieh water-proof, mixed green and black, arranged with a 
skirt, short basque with coat sleeves, and a Metternich cape, trimmed with wide 
black Hercules braid. 

Fig, 2.—A suit of gray water-proof tweed. trimmed with bias bands of black silk, 
stitched on by machine, and larze fiat silk buttons. The suit consists of a skirt, a 
little shorter than those ueed for ordinary walking-costnmes, a loore sack which 
forms an overekirt and is slightly looped at the sides, and a cape, belted in the Met- 
ternich style In the back, the same belt confining the sack. This cape can be re- 
served for very inclement weather, if desired, as the eostume is stylish and com- 
plete without it. 
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ning is of rose-colored muslin and 
white guipure. The skirt is trim- 
med round with three flutings 
edged with guipure. Several rows 
of narrow flutings describe a small 
round apron upon the front part of 
theskirt. The low bodice had sim- 
ilar flutings put on en bretelles, and 
all the middle part between the 
bretelles was of white guipure over 
rose-colored silk. Guipure edging 
round the top and armholes; no 
sleeves, but large bows of rose- 
colored ribbon on the shoulders, 
and wide sash of the same. 

Sensible people, however, prefer 
dresses of white, or bright scarlet, 
blue, or canary-colored wool, orna- 
mented with white silk embroidery, 
or black velvet, to thin materials, 
for the cold seasgn, and these can 
be made as pretty as the heart of 
a mother can desire. 

Outer garments for young chil- 
dren and for girls take altogether 
the form of sacks, paletots, and 
caxaques, or tight-fitting jackets, 
with basques. There are no round 
cloaks, except for babies, and even 
these have sleeves and a cape, and 
take the form of a long sack. 

Overdresses have taken the place 
of aprons for girls. They are made 
in alpaca, to wear with Scotch plaid, 
merino, and colored cashmere cos- 
tumes—the bodice a sort of square 
bib, front and back, held by straps 
over the shoulder. Hose very long 
and fanciful, boote Nigh, and draw- 
ers short, the ruffles visible only, 
is still the rule. 

Babies outfits are growing always 
more and more costly. Dresses are 
masses of tucks, or puffs, and Valen- 
ciennes. All the underclothing is 
trimmed with wide real lace. 

—_————-¢ | e—_——_——_— 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 

A NEw style of this most cumfortable 
hood, so arranged that the tie-strings 
form a scarf to protect the throat moet 
thoroughly. It should be made in scar- 
let cashmere or opera flannel. lined 
throughout, and trimmed with black vel- 
vet or pinked rachings of the material. 
For infants, it would be very pretty 
made in white, trimmed with a color or 
with swan‘s down. Plain patterns can 
be obtained for % cents. 

——— 6-9 


Querr.—How do people manage to 
sleep on a apring mattress all through the 
winter ? 
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She ushers in the apotleas snow, 
The feathery, crystal flakes! 
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LIZETTE APRON. 
FRONT AND BACK VIEWS. 

Tris dressy little apron is one of the 
prettiest designs for the purpose that we 
have offered this season. When .made 
in black alpaca, trimmed with scarlet 
braid, or in black silk, trimmed with vel- 
vet, it will be found an excellent substi- 
tute for an overdress to a school suit. 


GLENGARRY CAP. 


Manz in black velvet or beaver cloth, 
trimmed with bright Scotch plaid. Quite 
as pretty and equally as appropriate as 
the turban for a skating-costume, and in- 
deed the most convenient and economi- 
cal style for a school cap, as it is easily 
made, takes very little material, and is 
not injured by rough usage. 


CHILD'S LEGGIN. 


Leccrxs are almost indispensable ap- 
pendages to the winte= outfit of children, 
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and are also much worn by ladies. For 
children, they are frequently made in the 
material of the suit with which they are 
to be worn; but some handsome ones, 
made in black velvet, simply bound, and 
fastened with jet buttons, OF in cloth, 
handsomely braided, can be appropriately 
worn with any suit. Patterns can be ob- 
tained for from 15 to 25 cents, according 


to size. 
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FLORENCE APRON. 


A pretty school apron, most appro- 
priately made in black mohair or silk, 
trimmed with velvet or silk folds and 
ruffles of the material. The bodice, 
which is quite high and broad in front, 
is continued over the shoulders like bre- 
telles, and finished in the back with a rib- 
bon sash.; 


EUNICE DRESS. 

MADE incrimson cashmere, trimmed with narrow black fringe and crimeon velvet. 
The skirt is encircled with two narrow flounces, surmounted by fringe and velvet, 
a row similar to the headings being placed on the edge of the skirt. Overskirt, 
with short, round apron, describing five points at the sides and back, slightly 
looped, and trimmed to correspond. High, plain waist, with square trimming of 
velvet and fringe, and coat sleeves with pointed cuffs. 


ELNORA DRESS. 

Mave in biue Empress cloth, the skirt ornamented with narrow flounces 
headed with blue velvet, set on diagonally at the sides and straight acress the back 
width, finished on each side with velvet bows. It will be notieed that the second 
flounce only is continued around the back of the skirt—thus, with the velvet bands 
across the front width, completing a very pretty design. High, plain waist, with 
the trimming arranged as bretelles in front and square in the back. Coat sleeves 
trimmed to correspond. 


EUGENE SUIT. 


A First suit for a boy, consisting of 
Knickerbocker pants, and a blouse with 
kilt-plaited skirt, confined by a belt with 
ends, fastened with a buckle in the back. 
To be made in cashmere, serge, OF cloth, 
trimmed with velvet and jet buttons. 


———— |. 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN-SHEET 
SUPPLEMENT. 


REGINA PoLonaIsE.—The pat tern which 
we present this month is an exponent of 
the most graceful style of outer garments 
which will be fashionably worn this sea- 
son. It is especially adapted for cash- 
mere, satin de Chine, or any soft material 
which drapes gracefully, but it can be very 
appropriately made in gros d’empire, ot 
velvet, richly trimmed with lace and pas- 
sementerie. A flowing sleeve can be sub- 
stituted for the close one, if desired, or be 
arranged in conjunction with it to fall 
eracefuily from the shoulder. 

We propose, next month, to furnish 4 
pattern of a boy's overcoat, which we are 
sure will be very acceptable to all mothers 
who study economy and have such gar 
ments to provide. 


RUDOLPH SUvIT. 


A sTyiisn suit for boys from six to ten years of age, consisting of Knicker- 
bocker pants, vest, and loose jacket. Made in mixed gray cloth, trimmed with nar- 
row black braid and lasting buttons. 


WARREN SUIT. 


of five years. To be made in nav blue cloth, or serge, trimmed with 
narrow black velvet or soutache braid. The suit consists of short, tight pants, and 
a belted-in blouse, rather longer than those worn last season. The costume jis com- 
— by Russian boots, scarlet stockings, and a sailor-shaped hat of enameled 
eather. 
The plain 
trimmed, for 75 cents. 


For boys 


atterns of either of the above suits can be obtained for 40 cents; 
In sending for patterns, please give height and age. 
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November bids the youthful 
Of winter, greet the land =e 
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And like & mother, stern and bold, 
Bhe takes him by the band. 
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MLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH this number of the maga- 
zine we give a portrait of the great- 
est vocal celebrity of our time, 
Mlle. Christine Nilsson, the beau- 
tiful Swedish songstress, whose 
fame has outrun Jenny Lind's, and 
who, while still surrounded by the 
magical charm of youth, has won 
a reputation which outlives age. 

Our special interest in Mlle. 
Nilsson, however, commences with 
the evening of September 20, 1870, 
the night upon which she made her 
début at Steinway Hall, before one 
of the largest and finest audiences 
that was ever drawn out by the 
magnetism of pen or voice in New 
York City. If it were possible for 
Steinway Hall to display dress to 
any advantage, it would have pre- 
sented @ more gorgeous appearance 
than the Academy on a “crush ” 
opera night. Ladies appeared in 
full dress, in the close, narrow seats, 
and gentlemen forgot for once their 
laziness and indifference, and came 
curled, scented, and with roses in 
their button-holes. 

An able critic gave the following 
truthful picture of her as she ap- 
peared upon her first entrance: 

“When the moment arrived for 
the appearance of Mlle. Nilsson, 
expectation rose a full degree into 
eagerness, and expressed itself in 


that well-known combination of 


rustle and sigh which sweeps like 
& Summer breath over large assem- 
blages at such times. Even this 
died ‘away into a breathless calm 
as the prima donna appeared. All 
impulse to welcome and to applaud 
was swallowed for a moment by 
the one-ecstasy of a satisfied curios- 
ity. In that moment there was seen 
through several hundred lorgnettes 
a fair-haired, slender, and smiling 
woman, whose singular purity 
and simplicity of aspect, mingled 
with a chaste austerity, recalled, 
without gesture or movement, the 
living ideal of Scheffer’s picture of 
Marguerite. It was a face that 
beamed without the brilliancy of 
beauty. It bore, too, the impress 
of nationality, but that hard type 
had been softened and lit by an 
inner development. Something of 
the chasteness without the chiliness 
of Northern snow in it, which, 
even as you gazed, seemed to retain 
some glorious tints of the borealis. 

“The charm of a prima donna 
who could be spirituelle without 
being weak, who was mignonne, 
but vital at the first recognition, 
was indeed a fresh gratification in 
the concert-room. In this instan- 
eous summary, made by a thousand 
minds as subtle as they were sensi- 
tive, there was no opportunity for 


classification, Analogy itself found 
no exact counterpart. It was a face 
utterly unlike those of all preced- 
ing prima donnas. Something 
perhaps of the benignity which 
beamed in Jenny Lind’s, but devoid 
of her robust and matronly repose ; 
as far away from the splendor of 
Grisi as a snow-drop is from a pas. 
sion-flower; as unlike the volup- 
tuousness of Sontag, as the head of 
Minerva is unlike a nymph of 
Canova’s ; and comparing with the 
sensuous immobility of a Patti, 
still green in our memories, as a 
madonna to an odalisque, ‘It is,’ 
said Blaze de Bury, seeking before 
us for an explanation, ‘the charm 
that belongs to the virgin charac- 
ter of Swedish maidenhood.’” 

The music selected to complete 
this introduction was the devo- 
tional aria from Handel’s “ Theo. 
dora’’: “ Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair.” The delivery of this mor- 
ceau was marked, first of all, by 
he pure and tender feeling which, 
indeed, the singer’s face had an- 
nounced in advance. The senti- 
ment of the piece allows of no dis- 
play of vocal pyrotechnics, and the 
absolute truth of the artist to her 
art was shown at once in the 
fidelity to the classical idea, which 
she breathed into unutterable 
sweetness in that exquisite prayer. 
There was no sense of being over- 
powered, or even astonished ; only 
a feeling of divine satisfaction in 
the realization of a vital idea. Here 
was no trick of the stage; but a 
muse, an inspiration, an embodied 
genius of music, who would owe 
nothing to the mechanic illusions 
of art, but depended solely upon 
the truthfulness of her interpreta- 
tion of it. 

At that moment one felt not 
only the pleasure of the sense in 
seeing a lovely face and hearing a 
sweet voice, but a deep thankful- 
ness that, amid the falsities of a 
false age, this singer was true to 
her nature and to the gift which 
God had given her. In this purity, 
this truth, this absence of trickery, 
was matter better than that con- 
tained in a hundred sermons. 

The great effort of the evening, 
and the one that displayed all her 
great and varied powers of execu- 
tion, was her famous scene from 
the Fourth Act of “Hamlet,” which 
was turned into an opera for her, 
and which her personation of Ophe- 
lia alone saved from quick condem- 
nation. This fair Ophelia is a rev- 
elation, slender and sweet; fair, 
even to transparency; with eyes 
luminously bright, the weirdness 
of a fay, the beauty of a virgin. 
Reason has abandoned mortality 
only to leave the soul more visiblo. 
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She sings—lifting an ethereal voice 
to the lark. Wild roulades, in 
which the depth and pathos of love 
mingle with its gayer memories; 
laughter, in which tears have a 
part; a joy infinitely compassiona- 
ble, a pain infinitely dear. She 
tears the flowers from her hair, 
and, distributing them, sings a 
strange, wandering melody of Swe- 
den, penetrating in its beauty, lur- 
ing and tempting, but treacherous 
in its loveliness, as the voice of a 
sea-nymph. 

When the audience awoke from 
its inthrallment, wild bravos 
greeted her; women rose, men 
waved their handkerchiefs, and 
flowers fell like many-colored and 
fragrant raindrops. Baskets and 
bouquets could not satisfy the en- 
thusiasm of her admirers, however. 
A ship, a harp, and a fire-screen of 
flowers, were among the magnifi- 
cent tributes which, upon that first 
night, New York paid to the genius 
of Nilsson. 

We have said nothing of her 
dress; it was costly, yet seemed 
simple. It was of superb white 
faule, covered with tulle, which 
was drawn back in folds from the 
front, and formed flat plaited 
flounces upon the lower part of 
the skirt. The side paniera were 
ornamented with trails of white 
roses, and a garland also extended 
round the bottom of the skirt. 
The low bodice was cut with small 
square basques, and covered across 
the bust with folds of tulle, out- 
lined by leaves and rose-buds. Her 
headdress consisted of flowers and 
a diamond butterfly worth $2,000. 
She also wore a diamond necklace 
of great value, pin, and ear-rings. 
Her toilet was white throughout, 
relieved only by the slight foliage 
of the roses and the flash of mag- 
nificent gems. . 

Fortune has nowise impaired 
Mlle. Nilsson’s native modesty, or 
rendered her otherwise than hum- 
ble and gentle and diffident. Her 
periodical visits to the home in 
Sweden are paid without the 
slightest ostentation. At home, 
she takes part in the singing at 
the village church. ‘Iam always 
glad to assist the poor,” she re- 
marked simply, on one occasion, 
when she gave her services for 
charity, “for I have known pov- 
erty by experience.” Her success 
in the lyric world she is wont to 
ascribe to Wartel’s excellence as a 
teacher, more than to any inherent 
merit of her own. 

In all respects the private char- 
acter of Christine Nilsson is a 
happy complement of the great- 
ness of her public worth. Estima- 
ble by virtue of her accomplish. 
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ments and of the high position her 
genius has secured, she is no less 
to be admired for the modesty and 
gentleness with which she wears 
her honors. She “ bears her facul- 
ties so meek,” that, to know her in 
private, is to merge admiration of 
the gifted artist into esteem for the 
unassuming woman. 


WE commence our social meeting with 
a letter from 


** MOLLIE AND NELLIE”: 


“DeEaR Mme. DemMornEstT—I wonder if 
you know what an opportunity you have 
of doing us girls good and enlightening 
our tastes? There are thonsands of ue 
who wait eagerly your coming, and con- 
sult your columns as an oracle, looking 
each month for some words of enbatan- 
tial and lasting benefit, as well as for 
help out of our little perplexities. There 
is a subject upon which some of us have 
held differing opinions, and we need now 
some words from you to help ue to aright 
decision.” 

One question {s in reference to neat- 
ness in underclothing, and we give our 
verdict unqualifiedly in the affirmative. 
Choose fine material very neatly made, 
Without any trimming at al], rather than 
coarse material, vnlgar embroidery, and 
cotton laces. In reference to kissing, we 
have stated several times that we did not 
approve of indiscriminate kissing be- 
tween boys and girls who are almost 
young men and young women. Girls 
should learn to consider their own bodies 
as the shrines of thcir maiden purity, 
and respect them accordingly. This will 
make them clothe themrelves nicely, 
though no eye but their own see it, and 
prevent them from yielding to familiarity 
which trespasses upon those pivileges 
which only nearness of relationsh:p and 
affection can sanction. 

‘DEAR MME. Demorest—Please in- 
form me the price of the electro-plated 
water-eet and silver-plated tca-set that 
were in the September number. By an- 
swering the above, you will confer a very 
ereat favor on one who has been a faith- 
fal subscriber for many years, and ardent- 
ly hopes all that you undertake may be 
crowned with the most complete success, 
I would like very much to make one little 
suggestion. You will perccive that my 
first attempt to be recognized in the 
‘ Ladies’ Club’ gives me esnfticient cour- 
age to write what I have long thought— 
namely, that as your Magazine is univer- 
rally considered to be the only real! La- 
dies’ Book in the United States, would it 
not be a grand undertaking—one that the 
ladies of America have never before had 
piaced before thcm—to give an additional 
sheet embellished with the portraits of 
distinguished women of the present day ? 
We would have them framed, and our 
homes would then more than ever bless 
the name of DEMOREST, sovereign em- 
press of them all. You doubtless think, 
because you have proved so generous in 
the past, that we may degire more for the 
future. Truly it is so; but we all would 
be willing to share an additional eum on 
our present price of subscription to de- 
fray the trouble, time, aud expense. 
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November seaites the bes uteous Gowers 
That blessed the summer ume, 
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And bids the little merry birds 
Go seck a Seutbern cline. 


Having treepaseed so long on yonr valu- 

able time, I will only say that the women 

of America admit of only one true leader 

of Fashion and real friend—Demorest. 
** MoLus.”’ 


A. E. G.—If the fashion articles are 
read, your friends will have discovered 
that shawls ure not yet admitted in pro- 
pria persona into polite society. 


“H."—The sample of goods would 
commonly be called gray alpaca. It is, 
however, a very poor qnality, a very or- 
dinary mixture of cotton and wool, which 
would not dye well, because no mixtures 
ever do, but would take green as well as 
any other colur. Sorosis is pronounced 
So-ro-sia, 


Mrs. N. 8., Cotumsus, 0.—We have 
no space at pr sent for articles of the 
kind you mention. 


N. G. ano W. B.—Make pink silk eve- 
ning dresees short for girls of your age. 
Add overskirts, cut the necks equare, the 
sleeves antique. and trim them full with 
pink silk raching feathered out upon the 
edge and box-plaited in clueters, with 
spaces hetween occupied by box-plaitiny 
of white silk. 


“‘Sarprg."'—Short dresses are proper for 
bridal costames when the bride is mar- 
ried in her traveling-dress. Ifitia a full 
dress wedding. the costume should be 
caten (rain. With a gray eult, we should 
prefer a gray hat, trimmed with gray 
and scarlet, but the suit with white 
hat, trimmed with white and blue, would 
be very pretty, 


Satire A. G.—Your samples are Jap- 
anese poplin, The lightest one would be 
useful made as a dinner dress, and trim- 
m d with blue satin, matching the stripe. 
Your black silk walking-suit had better 
be made with two skirts, as they are still 
fashionable, and so ureful to wear with a 
variety of dresses. Valenciennes would 
trim your hlue gros-grain very handeome- 
ly, bnt it would coat a good deal. Why 
not trim your blue silk with fiutings of 
muslin, and make for it an overekirt of 
muslin as well as vilk? You can then 
change about, and wear your biuc silk 
overskirt with your black or white. as 
well as blue, and your black overekirt 
with white, black, gray, or any other 
color. Your white dress. if of thin ma- 
terial. should be organdy trimmed with 
fluting and Valencicnnes Insertion. The 
overdrese shonld be almoxt entirely com- 
posed of pnffines and Valenciennes lace. 
the body high, open in front, and also 
compored of puffings and ins-rtione, 
with lace upon the neck and lace ruffles 
for the sleeves. Make your morning 
dress of blue cashmere, and trim with 
bands of white silk plush. or very light- 
gray trimmed withblue. Your traveling- 
dres~ should be of Irish poplin trimmed 
with velvet. Bronze boots are only worn 
with brown poplin enuits, or by little virle, 
The fashionable walking-boots are black 
kid. stitched with white in f-ather nat- 
terns, with the new Empress heel added. 


M. J. H.—A new style of overakirt is 
made with equare bibs back and front, 
held by straps over the shoulders. You 
could make your pink silk in this way. 
or with bretelles, 


J. A. J.—A handsome chignon of curls 
and braids of real hair would cost you 
from $25 to $40. You do not say for 
what purpose you want your green silk. 


Etia A. B.—A very good Paisley shawl 
Could be got for $4. bat not an elegant 
one, A pearl ring could he got for $12 or 
$15, and would be exactly anited to your 
age. A handvome Roman sash would 


cost yop $5. Linen collars, with fine edve 
of needlework, and elaborate collare of 
Valenciennes lace, wil be worn this win- 
ter. There are places in the city where 
very nice second-hand furniture can 
sometimes be bought. 


Mre. W. H. A.—We ehonld advise a 
suit of ood English waterproof, trimmed 
with Hercules braid, for traveling that 
distance. 


** LARREPEE.”’—The green materia), of 
which you incloged a sample, would make 
& pretty snit trimmed with black velvet. 
Black alpaca is as much, and, indeed, 
more worn than ever, since the ‘* Buf- 
falo’* brand has eupplied a reliable line 
of thie useful fabric. It le trimmed with 
black velvet. Wet your curls thoroughly 
before winding them round the sticks or 
jrons, and then bake them in a cool oven 
twelve hours; this will keep them in 
curl rome time. Calico dresses are made 
with skirt and blouse belted in. Both 
simply hemmed. 


B. P. P.—A black velveteen cloak, cut 
as a coat, and having cuffs and veet of 
blue gros-grain silk trimmed on, would 
probably be the prettiest and most dreasy 
for you. Make your church dresses walk- 
ing-length—only your evening dress 8 
long. Get hat and gloves to match your 
wedding-costume, Travel in your Arah 
—Iit wonld spoil your velvet cloak. Your 
vail may be a light-gray, or a color to 
match your drexs. The bridegroom 
should wear narrow white cravat, light- 
tinted kid gloves, and have others to 
travelin. Broad velvet is much used for 
trimming. 


Ex.xa B.—The materials for gentleman's 
wrapper, with pattern, will cost you from 
$5 to $10; reudy-made {t will coset ,ou 
from $15 to $30. You would have tu 
vend his measure. Trim your black silk 
alpaca with black si.k velvet, and a 
double quillins of the material. A good 
lustrelees silk would cost you from $2 to 
$3 per yard. 


“ Morner.’’—Pure milk fom one cow 
we coneider the bext substitute for noth- 
er’s milk—the rink in morals, manners, 
habitx, and permanency, being too great 
to admit of wet nurses. Five years ip 
not too early to send a child tu school, 
provided the school is a good one and 
well ventilated. 


M. A. H.—Kid gloves are reduced, at 
Stewart's, 25 cente on the pair. Two but- 
tone are $2.25; three and four buttons, 
$2.50. Kid gloves can be got at $1 and 
$1.50, but they are not warranted. 


Mrs. C., lowa.—Your desire is very 
praixeworthy. and we ehould advise the 
fancy store, by all means. Yon could 
send your orders to us for supplies, and. 
as soon as the “Tea Company” is in 
working order, we would give you an 
ayency. 

E. 8. B.—Trim your little girl’s bine 
merino with black velvet. Select a de- 
vign from our illustrations. 


V. Kate F.—Your plain dress of vel- 
veteen would look very well for house 
and church wear, Make the outside gar- 
ment into a half-fitung casague or paletot. 
and it can then be worn with any other 
dress. Make a white murlin overdress 
for your blue vilk, and over this put a 
small, round pavter of the blue silk ; this 
will make it very dressy, and help out 
your material. Should not recommend 
**moreen’*? under white muslin. Your 
black velvet hat « ould be suitable. 


* Portia.’*—Releare youreelf from your 
engagement at once, and take care how 
you are so foolish as to be drawn into 
one again with a man you do not love, 


You have a good mother and a good 
home; becontent. Stop oiling your hair, 
except with glycerine, and wazh it thor- 
oughly with borax and camphor-water. 
Again we warn you that you will biiterly 
repent marrying to escape a little impu- 
tation of being a flirt, which you can 
soon and easily live down. 


“Tp we Knew.”"—This poem, published 
in the Septeinber number by request, was 
written by Mies May L. Riley. nuw Mrs. 
Albert Smith, of Springfield, Il. 


Viota.—Make your wedding-dress of 
fine white alpaca. Liyht-brown, trimmed 
with a darker shade. would make you a 
pretty traveling-suit. Bridesdo not wear 
jewelry. Bridesmaids wear a_ locket, 
presented by the groom, and all, inclading 
the bride, may wear pin and ear-ringy. 
Attach your vail] to a wire, shaped to your 
head, if you can not fasten it to your hair. 


“Tvy-LeaF.’’—A grisaille silk, trimmed 
with black and white ruchings, would 
answer nicely for your bridal costume, be 
ecrviceable and yet styligh, and useful for 
after-wear. The bride’s-cake should oc- 
cupy the center of the table, and be cut 
last—the bride herself cutting the firet 
piece. You are not obliged to have 
bridesmaids; it la becoming fashionable 
not to have them. 


‘**DeaR DemoRESty1st. What colo 
are suit ble to my complexion? Am 
round-faced, rather pale; durk brown 
hair, almost black; gray eyes. 

“2d. Can you tell me of anything that 
will thicken the hair? 

“3d. Do they make chain bracelets 
plated ? and what do they cost? 

4th. Can you tell-me of anything for 
poliehing pianos ? 

‘5th. Are pvored dresses likely to be 
worn forgsome tine ? 

“6th. Is velveteen simply cotton vel- 
vet? 

“%th. Would you advise the study of 
medicine to ladies ? 

‘8th. Please tell me the price of 
* Satine’ clo.h, now eo fashionable, 

“9th. Can point lace be madeat home * 
Tell me the average price of point lace 
and guipure ? 

"10th. What will give the complexion 
a delicate appearance ® E.ia 8.” 


Ans. 1st. Gray, with cerise; black, 
with Roman colors; bright, noé light 
blue; pink, with dove-colur; garnet aud 
greca, 

2d. A solution of camphor and borax 
with pure glycerine. Half onnce of gum 
camphor to one each of borax and glycer- 
ine. Diesolve in a quart of water. 

8d. Not plated, but of a French com- 
position. $5 per pair. 

4th. The asual furniture polish, or 
kerosene oi]. The latter is very good fur 
rubbing any kind of furniture. 

Sth. Yes, 

Gth. Yea. 
een. 

7th. 

8th. 


There is silk-faced velvet- 


Yes, if they like it. 
From 75 cents to $1.25. 

9th. Yea. Ona lace pillow, with bob- 
bine. There is no averave price; de- 
pende on the width and fineness, A fine 
real point, two to three inches wide, 
would be $10 per yard. Point applique, 
that is, the pattern applied (eewed) on a 
net fuuandation, would be abont $5 per 
yard, Quipure, not gimypure, about $3 per 
yard. 

10th. Avoidance of pork, pastry. coffce, 
and cake; daily bathing; exercise; a 
frnit diet, and protection from sun and 
wind. In addition, waeh often in butter- 
milk, and sometimes in the expreesed 
jaice of cucumbers. Put lily powder on 
the face after being exposed to the wind, 
and wash it ef with buttermilk in which 


horseradish has been grated. Above all 
things, be good-tempered. Nothing ruins 
the complexion lke fretting. 


‘** PERSONAL.”’—Onr colleagne is at pres- 
ent in China, selecting and purchasing 
teas to ship to our house in New York. 
When these are received, we shall be at 
once in a position to send out agents and 
take orders. Until then. and s#eo until 
arrangemente are made for abundant sup- 
plies of selected brands, contracts would 
be premature. We expect to be in work- 
ing order by the New Year. 


@Lizzrz aND FLORENCE.’’—See reply 
to * Personal.*’ 


* LOWLAND." —White Buffhlo brand al- 
paca, trimmed with white uncut velvet, 
piped with white groe-grain, would make 
a very handsome bridal dress. A fine 
quality can be purchased for $1 per yard. 
We would advise a plain, trained skirt; 
an overskirt trimmed with a broad band 
of the velvet; square neck filled In with 
lace; flowing sleeves with lace under- 
sleeves. Striped bournouse, or loose jack- 
ets of white Molleton cloth are fashion- 
able for evening—the latter is thick and 
soft, and trimmed with fringe or satin 
folda, We conld send you the patterns 
mentioned. The cost would be $1.50. 
A bridal vail would cost yon about $10; 
with wreath, $15. Grisaille simply means 
a chene mixture of black and white to 
form gray. Chemive-bands can be par- 
chased at almost any price. There are 
sets of bande, and eleevve with cuffs, and 
yoke for nightdress, composed of lace 
and embroidery, on purpose for bridal 
seta, to be bonght for $9 the set. Velvet 
cloaks will be very munch worn. Your 
brown Japanese silk would make youa 
very handsome dress, trimmed with folds 
of black and white striped satin. We 
can eend you any kind of waterfall you 
require, if you send the order. 


**Mwe. Deworest—Is it proper to say, 
‘three pair of horses,’ “six pair of 
shoes,’ &c., or ‘three pairs of horses,’ 
‘six palre of shoes,’ &c., or are both 
proper? Also ix‘ duzen’ or‘ dozens’ cor- 
rect in speaking of several ? 

| “* PERPLEXED." 


Certainly not. You are speaking in the 
plural when you epeak of several; there- 
tore you say, ‘three pairs,” or ** three 
dozens.” You would not think of say- 
ing, “three horse,” or “three shoe.’ 
Would you? 


KEEP CHILDREN BUSY. 


One of the mort important duties of 
the mother is to keep the children busy, 
furnish them with euch occupation as 
will keep their hands employed and thelr 
brains active, and not leave themselves a 
prey co that idlenese and vacuit which 
which leads to mischief and often to mis- 
ery. 

Little girle, that have ceared to be ba- 
bies, may be kept bury and interested for 
hours tovether by a family of amall five 
and ten cent dolls, farniehed with ward- 
robes cut in ten minutes out of colored 
paper. A box containing such dolls and 
their clothes will cost lesa than a dollar, 
and supply an inexhaustible mine of com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Boys are lees easy to satisfy. but they 
are venerally suited with a ball and a few 
glass marbles. 

Of course it is wise to begin as soon as 
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forming emall! acts of use and kindness 
for themeelves, thcir parents, and their 
friends; and it is surprising how soon 
they can be taught to do an errand, to 
help themselves in small way, and espe- 
clally to avoid making work and trouble 
for others. 


One of the great misfortunes of chil- 
dren born of rich parents 1a the condition 
they were born into of seeing everything 
done for them. of finding no necessity 
that they should labor and help them- 
relves. Children are endowed with a 
natura! restleesness of body and activity 
of mind, which require employment for 
their proper use and development, and, 
as they grow older, if these facultiies are 
not put to a legitimate and proper use, 
they will either die ont, or become so de- 
praved as to be a curse to their porsessor, 
rather than the blessing they were in- 
tended to be. 


Sometime ago. we introduced two de- 
partments into Youne Amgnica designed 
expressly to stimulate and encoura e 
this willlingness and desire on the part 
of all children to be uscful, and we have 
no donbt at all that the fault of laziness 
and want of ambition with which older 
boys and girls are so often charged, 18 
more the fault of their parents nezlect 
than their own want of facalty. 


The bane of American iife is Its per. 
petmal hurry. The father has ‘‘ notime” 
to teach his little aon how to make a kite, 
men d his sled, or solve hia difficult arith- 
metical problem; the mother is ‘too 
busy ** to allow her young daughter to 
retard operations by “helping “in thie 
kitchen, and thus learning the mysteries 
of the culinary art which she soon learnz 

to despise as an old-fashioned weakness 
on the part of ** ma," and a duty only of 
servants. 


Every child should be early impressed 
with the idea that work is the greatest of 
earthly blessings. Itis the precursor of 
every joy and comfort, the source vu! the 
highest enjoyment, the solace in the 
decpest affliction; and by work we do 
not mean the roughert and coarsest kinds 
of handicraft labor, though even these 
are ennobling. and infinitely better than 
luxurious { .lenese; but we mean what- 
ever occupies the body, heart, and brain 
Whatever tends to use or beauty, what- 
ever aids, strengthens, improves or bene- 
fits individuals, and, throuvh them, man- 
kind at large in any way whatever, whe- 
ther it is writing a book or teaching a 
boy to bring in wood and water for his 
mother, 


Enormons injary is done to children by 
making them fvel that they cannot be of 
any uee, They are of the hiyhert use in 
drawing us out of our own eelfishnees, in 
developing all the beet and purest feel- 
fuge of our natures, in giving us some- 
thing heyond ourselves to love, and live 
and work for; but they can be made to 
realize @ more material use by putting 
them to such occupations as they are fit- 
ted for, by teaching the boys to do the 
rougher chores of the house and garden, 


Y and wait upon their sisters, help their 
# mothers, and perform at home thoee acts 


of courtesy which it is incumbent upon 
them as geutlemen to perform for women 
in after-life. 

The girls, in their turn, should be 
tanght from their earliest yonth that 


} Upon womem devolves the task of doing | 


for their fath era and brothers a thousand 
things upon which their comfort and hap- 
Dinesa athome depends. Men are away 
. from home ro much that not a few fecl 
¢ Ike strangers in their owm houses, unless 
they are made to feel at home, by the 


possible to put them in the way of per- | pleasant air of preparation for them, and 


the welcome given them. 

Very little girls can hem handkerchiefs 
or darn hose, or mend a hole in gloves, 
or pour a nice cup of tea, or brown deli- 
cately a piece of toast, or boil * papa‘s ™ 
egis just right, and they can also learn to 
set aside their own play for a little while, 
in order to amuee baby brother, or carry 
a& mesrage, or warh carefully the break- 
feat cups and saucers, 

It is, however, above all things impor- 
tant that boys and girla shou.d be not 
only taught but made to wait uponthem- 
relves, keep their own things in order— 
toya, clothing, books, and whatever they 
hold as personal property. 

There is no reason why boys should be 
allowed to leave articles acattered all over 
the floor, because they are boys, nor any 
reazon why they should not be able to 


sew on battons and strings, or mend a | 


rent, and aleo be provided with the im- 
plements to do it. It ts this eternal 
‘picking up ” after disorderly men and 
boys, who learn to think that picking 
after them is women's business, which 
makes the labor of women so intermin- 
able. Were each member of a family 
careful not to make work, the labor of 
nearly all households would be half les- 
sened. In fact, the principal secret of a 
happy houeehold {fs teaching the children 
how to help themselves and to help 
others. 


A Goop Puppina.—Take one-half 
pound of bread-crumbs, six ounces of 
white eugar pour over in one-half pint of 
boiling milk, let it stand till nearly cold. 
then work into it one-fourth pound of! 
fresh butter until it becomes very white. 
Then add four eggs, onc at a time, stir- 
ring; it must be well beaten between 
each; then add the rind grated anu ne 
juice of a lemon; take a mold, butter 
and paper it well, then ornament it with 
candied peel and raisins, according to 
fancy. Pour into it the ingredients, put 
a paper over the top, also tie in a 
cloth, and let it stcam gently for two 
hoars. Serve it with arrowroot or cus- 
tard sauce. 


Snow Puppiné.—The juice of three 
lemons, one cup of white sugar, whites 
of three eggs, half packave gelatine. Let 
the gelatine stand half an hour in a 
pint of cold water, then throw off that, 
and add a pint of boiling water. Beat 
the eggs and eugar well, then add the 
lemon-juice and gelatine, and beat till it 
looks like snow. 


Jenny Linn’s Sovup.—The followinz 
eoup is stated by Miss Bremer to be 
the soup constantly served to Mademoi- 
selle Jenny Lind, as prepared by her 
own cook. The sago and egrs were 
found by her soothing to the chest, and 
beneficial to the voice. Wah a quarter 
of a pound of best pear] sago thorough- 
ly, then stew it quite tender and very 
thick in water or thick broth; (it will 
require nearly or quite a quart of liquid, 
which should he poured to it cold and 
heated slowly ;) then mix rradually with 
it a pint of good boiling cream or milk, 
and the yolks of four fresh ecvs, and 
mingle the whole carefully with two 
quarts of strong veal or beef etock, which 
should always be kept ready bolling. 
Serve immediately. 


Goop CutLpRren's Cake.—Mix a quart- 
er of a pound of butter, or good fresh 
dripping, into two pounds of flour, add 
half a pound of pounded suvar, one 
ponnd of currants, well washed and dried, 
half an ounce of caraway sceds, a 
quarter of an ounce of pudding spice 
or allspice, and mix all thorouchly. 
Mako warm a pint of new milk, but do 


nn el 


| melt half a pound of butter in fonr or 


not let it get hot; stir into it three tea- 
spoonfuls of good yeast, and with this 
make up your dongh lightly, and knead 
it well, Line your cake tins with but- 
tered paper, and put in the dough ; let 
it remain in a warm place to rise for an 
hour and a quarter, or more if necessary. 
and then bake ina well heated oven. This 
quantity will make two meflerately-sized 
cakes; thus divided, they will take from 
an hour and a half to two hours’ baking. 
Let the paper inside your tins be about 
six inches higher than the top ofthe tin 
iteelf, 


Lemon CHEEsecaKes.—Take two large 
lemons, grate off the peel of both, and 
squceze out the juice of one. Add to it 
haifa pound of fine sugar, twelve yolks 
of egga, eight whites weil beaten. Then 


five spoonfuls of cream. ‘Then stir it all 
together, a d set it over the fire, stirring 
it till it begins to be pretty thick. Then 
take it off, and when cold, fill your patty 
pans little more than halffull. Puta fine 
paate— very thin—at thebottom. Half an 
hour will bake them. 
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WHAT WE OFFER TO SINGLE 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


In addition to our new premium, the 
“Hand-book of Home Improvement,” 
which we offer to single aeubacribcrs at $3 
per annum, we have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that for tho year 1870-71 we offer 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 


printed in cightcen colors, which can not 
be distinguished from an oil-painting, 
and forms an elegant and tasteful orna- 
ment for any parlor. This picture can 
not be parchased for less than five dollars. 

We have decided also to kcep-open for 
one year jJonger the magnificent steel 
engraving of the 


PIC-NIC ON THE FOURTH OF JULY: 


which fs conceded to be the finest and 
most costly premium ever offered by any 
pablisher in this or any other country. 
It is executed in the hivhest style of art, 
by artists sent from Europe for the ex- 
prees purpose, is 23 by 35 inches in size, 
and costs $10.00. 


ANOTHER NEW PREMIUM. 


We have great pleasure In offering this 
year a8 a premium for the first time, 


MME. DEMOREST'S BULLETIN OF 
FASHIONS. 


This large and elegant plate, containing 
complete models of fall and winter styles 
fur ladies aud children, is indixpensable 
to every head of a household as well as 
every dreeymaker, aud is accompanied by 
fall directi »ne, descriptions, and informa- 
ton concerning the detail of the wari. 
robe. all included fn this book, ‘** What 
to Wear. and How to Muke it,”’ which is 
xent with the Bulletin, free, to every 
$3.00 subscriber. 
Another valuable premium is 


MRS. CROLY'S (JENNIE JUNE'S) 
COUK-BOOK. 

Jnst the thing for young housekeepers, 
and not unwelcome to older ones. A 
kindly book, full of pleasant thoughte and 
wise suggestions, which the inexperi- 
enced voon !carn to look npon as a house- 
hold treasure. The cost of th.s boo. is 
$1.25. We send it for one eubecriber to 
the MontTauy for one year at $3.00. 

A fine premiom, which everybody 
wants, consists of 


A GOOD STEREOSCOPE, 


with a series of very intere«ting views. 
Nothing could be better chosen than this 
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aga gift to husband, wife, sister, or frien 1, 


and when you add to your acquisition a 
valuable and popular magazine for one 
year, with its patterns, ita fund of infor- 
mation, ita interesting reading-matter, 
ita enyravings, and the features which 
render it a most welcome visitor, yon 
can not fuil to conclude that you have 
made a safe investment. 

A premium of capecial value to econ- 
omical wives and mothers {s found in 
MME. DEMOREST's EXCELSIOR SYS- 

TEM OF DRESS-CUTTING, AND 

CHILVREN’S MAGIC CHART. 


By the aid of these perfect models any 
lady can cut and fit her own dresses with 
euse and accuracy, and teach her girls in 
a very short time to cut and fit their own. 
The system of dress-cutting alone was for- 
merly sold for the subscription price, and 
the children's chart for half that sum. The 
real value received, therefore, tn addition 
to the MaGazINE, is $4.50, for the sub- 
scription price of the Magazing, which 
is $3.00 per year. 

A premium of special value to dress- 
makers, and mothers with large families, 
consists of an 


ORDER FOR $2.00 OF PLAIN 
PATTERNS, 
to be selected at any one time from the 
designa in the Maq@aZINE or chow-room, 
during the year, This affords an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a complete ladies’ or 
children’s wardrobe, in paper, with the 
chance of choosing at a season when it 
ig most advantageous to you. 
A complete velection of 


25 PACKAGES OF ANNUAL FLOWER- 
SEEDS 
forms another most attractive premium 
to those ladies who love flowers, and 
wish to make their surroundings beanti- 
fa'. 
WHITNEY'S MUSICAL GUEST 


for one year, offered as a preminm, simply 
vives two admirable magazines fur the 
subscription price of one. Everybody 
will take a magazine devoted to masic 
when they find they can get it for noth- 
ing, especially when they get one that 
furnishes so much valuable and popular 
music as is given in Whilney's Musical 
Guest, 


A SILVER-PLA”™ 2D NAPKIN-RING, 


of a handsome pattern, forms a very pret- 
ty gift, and another very desirable pre- 
mium. But time and space would tail us 
to enumerate aj] the good thinga and 
aseful things we have prepared for our 
subscribers, We refer them to our pace 
of premiums for further information, and 
in the mean time urye them to send in 
subscriptions as carly as possible, in 
order to insure prompt returns, Whes 
two eubscriptions are sent together at 
$3.00 vach, a choice of an extra premium 
wi'l pe sent to the ono sending the sub- 
scriptions, 


OUR NEW GEM SOUVENTR, 


180 paces, bound in red and gold, gilt 
cdvea, 

We have juat isened the third numher of 
our brilliant little annual, and recommend 
it as anusualiy attractive for gifia and 
decorating Christmas trees, ctc. It is 
embellished bya pretty chromo,a fie por- 
trait of Mile. Nilson, the Quecn of Sung, 
and numerens other cnts and illustrations, 
It also contains poems by Alice and Phe- 
be Cary, and Jean Ingclow, and very 
many choice scraps from writers both 
witty and wise. In its enlarged ferm, 
beautifully bound in crimson and gilt, 
the Gem Souvenir ia five cents each, 50 
cents per dozen, or $3.00 per hundred to 
dealers and for Christmas trees. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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A GREAT PREMIUM BOOK, 


WE call the attention of our friends 
to a new Premium Book, which we are 
prepared to offer to single subscribers 
at $3.00 to the MONTHLY, which every- 
body wants, and which is one large 
volume of over 600 pages, bound in 
cloth and gilt, and contains the mat- 
ter of dive. Five dollars worth ol 
reading matter as a premium for a 
single subscription to a Magazine for 
three dollars! How’s that, good 
friends? Can anybody beat it? We 
think not. 

The book—which is almost a libra- 
ry of itself—is entitled the 


‘*SHaND-BooK FOR Home IMPROVE- 
MENT,’ 


and contains five distinct books in 
one—viz. : 

How to Write. 

How to Talk. 

How to Act. 

How to Think. 

How to do Business. 


The first part— 
HOW TO WRITE, 


includes not only full directions as to 
the best materials and methods to be 
employed, but excellent rules and full 
information in regard to general 
composition and preparing manu- 
script for the press which is indispen- 
sable, and would be invaluable to a 
young writer. Following this is a 
Complete Letter-Writer, containing 
sensible, natural, interesting letters— 
such letters as intelligent people 
write, not the absurd, stilted, nonsen- 
sical compositions of which the ma- 
jority of ‘‘ Letter-Writers’”’ are com- 
posed. Among the letters are models 
for all sorts of business letters, family 
letters, letters of sympathy, letters of 
love, and letters of friendship, and 
some extremcly interesting ietters 
from various distinguished persons to 
their friends. 


HOW TO TALK. 


This is a very valuable chapter. It 
includes the art of reading, tells what 
books to read, the art of debating, 
and the necessary qualifications for a 
public speaker. It gives exercises in 
reading and declamation; cites the 
common errors in talking and conver- 
sation, and corrects them; teaches 
the different sorts of words, their 
proper arrangement and classification 
and correct pronunciation; and, in 
short, all those details and niceties 
of language in which even our public 
men are sometimes lamentably de- 
ficient. 

We have heard the Principal of a 
public school say that it made her 
nervous to have a member of the 
Committee of the Board of Education 
get up to call the roll, in school—as 
they do sometimes on examination 
days—for fear they would mispro- 
nounce the names to such an absurd 
extent, that the children would laugh 
at them. Young men and young 
women who wish to know how to 
talk sensibly and agreeably, send in a 
subscription to DEmMorgsT’s Maaa- 
ZINE, and obtain the book, which 


will teach you many other things, as 
well as how to talk. 


HOW TO BEHAVE. 
The department of etiquette is un- 


questionably the best guide to perfec- 
tion of good-breeding which has ever 
been issued in thiscountry. ‘Lhe rea- 
800 is not only because it is complete, 
but because it is based upon good 
sense, intelligence, and correct ideas, 
instead of being composed of mere 
empty and baseless forms. 


HOW TO ACT 
gives the etiquette of personal appear- 
ance, of the street, of shopping, of 
going to parties, of receiving com- 
pany, of writing letters of invitation, 
of acceptance, of apology, of thanks, 
of congratulation, of condolence, and 
the like. 

It contains what it is now of the 
highest importance for women to 
know—complete rules of parliamen- 
tary ctiqttette, of organizing, govern- 
ing, and controlling public meetings ; 
how to prepare an order of business, 
how to make a motion, the rules of 
adjournment, debate, and others, 
which women and young men re- 
quire particularly to know. 


HOW TO DO BUBINESS. 


This is the last, but not by any means 
the least important of the subjects 
largely treated upon in this complete 
and remarkable book. The chapter is 
not confined to a few directions for 
book-keeping, and making up of ac- 
counts. It goes over the whole 
ground. It gives agricultural figures 
to show how farming pays. It gives 
a dictionary of commercial terms. It 
gives Rothschild’s rules. It gives 
the net value of gold and silver coins 
all over the world. It gives the rules 
which McDonough, the millionaire of 
New Orleans, had engraved upon his 
tomb. 

In short, it isa book which is worth 
its weight in gold to young men and 
women, and indispensable to every 
family, furnishing more useful and 
valuable matter than is often found 
in a whole library. 

Everybody is requested to act as 
agents in offering this book as a pre- 
mium for a single subscription to 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. When two 
subscriptions are sent in, besides the 
book to each subscriber, an extra 
copy of the book will be furnished 

Jree to the getter upof the club; ora 
choice of any other of the First Pre- 
miums in licu of the book. 


——_—_ 60 —————_—— 
THE OPINION OF A POETESS. 


Tnx following note from Miss Phocbe 
Cary, with whose name all the readers of 
eweet verse are familiar, shows what a 
lady of high refinement and cultivated 
taste thinks of the ‘* Barefoot Girl,” one 
of our preminm Chromos, offercd to sin- 
gle subscribers to either the MoNTHLY or 
YouNnG AMERICA: 


“My Dear 8rr—The ‘ Barefoot Girl’ 
fe smiling down upon me this morning 
from above my desk. I really think it 
more beantiful than I did at first. I think 
I shall address some verses to her. 

* Respectfully, PH@BE Cary, 


“To W. J. DeMoREstT.’ 


WHITNEY'S MUSICAL GUEST 
GIVEN AWAY. 


Many of our readers will be both de 
lighted and astonished to find that we are 
now Offering a year's subscription to ine 
best musical magazine—contains about a 
dozen full pages u. wew and popnlar music 
in each number—as a free gift to every 
subecriber who pays $3.C9 for — sMORES8T’s 
MonrTary,in advance. Icok at the speci- 
men «iene in this *imber, and then de- 
termine whether you can afferd to do 
withput this valuable musical monthly. 

————-6 -9- 

In our December number we shall give 
as a supplement a full and complete list 
of Bulbous Flower-roots, with numerous 
beautiful engravings. These pages have 
been prepared by James Vick, of Roches- 
ter, one of the most enterprising and in- 
telligent floriets in America. Our readers 
who are interested in horticulture will 
find a rich treat in this supplement, 

ee - O 
NILSSON “ OPHELIA "* MAZOURKA. 


WE shall give fn our December num- 
ber a new Valse Mazourka from the Opera 
of **Hamlet,"* arranged by Chas. Fradel, 
from the Nilsson music. We are sure our 
young lady subscribers will appreciate it. 

ae ae a ee 

Extract from the correspondence of 
the San Francisco Chronicle ; 

‘““MADAME DEMOREST opened Septem- 
bet 1st, exhibiting all the latest designs 
in Jadies' and children’s costumes, man- 
tles, trimmings, etc. She is not an imi- 
tator of Parisian styles, but Americanizes 
the French designs that are not in har- 
mony with our tastes and institutions, 
and aleo originates styles, having an in- 
ventive genius and artistic eye. She has 
a high reputation asa leader in fashion- 
able designa, which she has won by her 
own energy, genius, and business talent; 
and she hae her reward, not only pecuni- 
adily, but in the love of those who know 
her, and the respect ofall. [Followed by 
descriptions of numerous dresecs.} Other 
costumes were equally attractive, but we 
have not space to particularize. Some of 
the new designs were very stylish.” 

ee Qe 


PIANOFORTES. 


It always gives us great pleasure from 
time to time to chronicle the various im- 
provements that are constantly being 
made fn the arts and sciences, and togive 
due credit to whom it rightfully belongs. 
The art of pianoforte-making in this coun- 
try has been making rapid strides toward 
perfection, and America stands to-day the 
acknowledged superior in this particular 
branch of art. 

The Decker Bros.’ pianoforte has long 
sustained a reputation second to none 
among the first-class makers, and the firm 
have been particularly distinguished fora 
thorough and conscientious attention to 
all the details in the construction of their 
instruments, and this has always affordcd 
a suflicient guarantee to the purchaser of 
their durability. The Decker Bros. being 
practical workmen themselves, and per- 
sonally superintending each and every 
department of their vast manufactory, 
have been quictly and unobtrusively per- 
fecting a series of experiments tending 
toward the complIction of a Grand Piano, 
which should excel everything hitherto 
accomplished. In this they have em- 
inently succeeded, and the Grand Piano 
which they have just completed has suc- 
cessfully sustained the most searching 
tests to which it has been subjected by 
some of our best pianists and critics, and 
universally pronounced the finest instru- 
ment in every particular that has yet been 
made. In touch, power, quality, and equal- 


t/y of tone throughout it is unrivaled, and 
it stands to-day a worthy monument of 
the successful perseverance of earnest and 
conscientious labor. The pianoforte well 
repays a visit to the elegant new ware- 
rooms of the Messrs. Decker Bros., No. 
$3 Union Square, New York. 


—_—— + 9.o-____ 


IN remitting, small amounts can be sent 
in U. 8. currency, but a post office order 
is undoubtedly the most secure and con- 
venient; or money may be gent in a reg- 
istered letter, or by a drafl made payable 
to our order. Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 


eee et 0 e 
ERRATA. 


In our music entitled '* Wedding Bells,” 
given in the September No., the lower 
brace of the first page should have F 
sharp in place of B flat at the signature. 
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FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE are now just abont 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
include all the various kinds of newepe- 
pers and magazines, 

Oat of this 5,000 there are only about % 
that have the circulation, not more than @ 
that have the number of yearly euhecri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many first-class readers, as Dgxo- 
REST’s MONTHLY MaGaZzINE, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


ORDINARY pages, % cents per line solid 
agate apace. Four lines or lesa, $3. Page 
next to reading matter, $1 per line. Busi- 
ness Notices, solid agate space, $1.3 per 
line. On ordinary pages no extra c 
for cuts or display. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to mnke our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readcrs: to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacritice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated wi!l be found pee as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
extent of our circulation renders it necessary 
that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twentieth of the mouth to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PP ORR ONL ORG LD ANA al Py GOL PL LD 


A Magnificent Premium.—A 
large and beautiful book, that onght to 
be in every house and family. ‘* How To 
WRITE, How To TaLkK, How to BEHAVE, 
AND How To po Business,” a complete 
epitome of just what everybody wante to 
know on cach of these most important 
subjects—600 pages, bound in cloth and 
gilt. Price $2.25. Thia splendid, almost 
invaluable book for home improvement, 
will be sent as a free gift to every person 
who sends a year’s subscription to DEx- 
OREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE at $3.00, 
and the postage on the book, 24 cents. 
Address, W. JENNINGS Demorest, 838 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Interesting to Ladies.—“ Hav- 
ing tried some seven or eight differcnt 
sewing-machines, and not being very well 
pleased with any of them, I at last tried 
the GROVER & BAKER MACHINE, 
and finding it adapted to all kinds of 
family sewing, and equally as much so for 
vest-making, it giving entire satisfaction 
for all euch work, I can and do give it the 
praise above all other sewing-machines.” 
—Ars. S. E. Sparks, Camden, N. J. 


What to Wear and How to 
Make It.—Tuis is the title of a book 
of inatruction on dress and dressmaking, 
published by Mme Demorest at fifteen 
cents. Dressmakers and ladies gencral- 
ly will find in this manual much useful 
information, and complete instruction in 
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way, New York. 


dren's dress. It is issued semi-annuully 
and sent free of postage. Address Mme. 
DemoreEstT, 838 Broadway, N. Y. Fall 
and winter edition now ready. 


Splendid Sewing - Machine 
Premium.—For twenty subscribers, 
at $8 each, will be given the must popu- 
lar, reliable, and the best sewing-machine 
—a Grover & Baker. Price $55. Or, a 
Grover & Baker sewing-machine will be 
given for ten subscribers, at $3 each, and 
$15 in money. Any one now can, with a 
litde time and effort, secure one of the 
best sewing -machines., Address, W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 888 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


$100.00 worth of Fashions 
for $1.00.—Mme. Dewonzst’s Maw. 
MOTH BULLETIN oF FasHIONS, FOR THE 
FaLt aND WINTER, 1870-71, at Har 
Pricg. This elegant Bulletin, with grea: 
improvements and over fifty costumes, 
and elegantly colored, accompanied with 
book of descriptions, only $1.00; uncol- 
ored, 50 cents. A package of ten full 
size patterns of the principal figures on 
the plate, 50 cents extra. Address Mme. 
Demorest, &38 Broadway, N. Y. 


HavE you a Clothes-Wringer ? 
and if so, is ita good one? If not, now 
ig the time. The Colby ‘‘ Family Favor- 
ite,” price $7.50, is sent for a clab of 
three New subecribers to the Phreno- 
logical Journal, at $3 each. This 
is pronounced by those who have used it 
to be the best ever made. You may as 
Well have a good one as a poor one; it 
Will cost but little effort to secure it. In- 
cloee 15 cents for a sample number of the 
Journal, with complete list of Pre- 
miums. Address the pablisher, 8. R. 
WELLs, 399 Broadwa » New York. 


Liberal.—For $5 you cau secure the 
Phrenological Journal, $3 a 
year; one of Prang's fine chromos, * The 
Doctor,"’ published at $5; The Christian 
Union, $3 a year; and ‘* Marshall’s House- 
hold Engraving of Washington,” never 
Bold for less than $5. All of the above 
can be obtained by sending $5 at once to 
8. R. Weis, publisher, 889 Broadway, 
New York. The Journal is published 
at $3.8 year—30 cents a number. <A speci- 
men aumber will be sent to every reader 
Of Demorgst's MaGazine who will send 
addresr, with 15 cents, to the publisher 
ofthe Journal. 


The Phrenological Journal, 
for October, contains twenty leading ar- 
ticles, with numerous illustrations, on 
Scientific, Social, and Literary Subjects, 
and a large amount of rich Miscellaneous 
Matter, Poetry, Personal Incidents, etc. 
Those worthy of special mention are 
Admira] Farragut; The Leading Generala 
in the European War; What can I do 
best ? Editorship; Will the Man of the 
Future Control his Dreams ? Sup’t James 
P. Wickersham, of Pa.; ‘Liberal Chris- 
tans,” as viewed by a Congregationaliat; 
Franco-Prussian War: Eccentricities of 
Genius; A Remedy for Blue Monday: 
and the racy ‘ Anewers to Correspond- 
ents.” A new volume is announced, and 
& very enticing list of Premiums is of- 
fered, among them is a $55 Grover & 
Baker Sewing-Machine, for a club of 
only eighteen subscribers, at $3 each. 

© person who invests $8 in a year’s 
Subscription to this Magazine, will not 
forget to renew when the year expires. 

ce, per number, 30 cents. New sub- 
Scribers for 1871, who send in at once, 
Will receive the October, November, and 
December numbers of this year FREE!!! 
dress Samven R, Was, 889 Broad- 
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WANTED. 


Bors, Young and Middle-aged Men, to train for 
Fall and Spring Business fur the different cities, 
at the oldest, largest and only practical Business 
College, and the only one Providing situations P. 
for Graduates. Send for Catalogue of 3000 in 

business. Board and Tuition e110 | 


By W. Vrewwa 


difficulty, with very fine chromo title. 
formed at the Central and all the 
ponds, Price 60 cents. Plain title, 

Meet pa awe Mailed free 
H. G, EASTMAN, LL. D., ‘Ch Bat Freddie tc hae 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Cc >. 647 Broadw ay, New Ork,. 


THE SABLE BRAND. 
Sh WMA DIAMOND LUSTRE 


Turkish Brilliantines, 


ply & want hitherto unfilled, 
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C3" Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket Is attached to each piece bearing a likeness 


of the Sabie precisely like the above. 
WM. I. PEAKE & Co., 


46, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


HULL’S 


TRANSPARENT 
GLYCHEIN 
BSOAP. 


Containing near! 40 per cent. of ee: For 
the tollet, and dren, the best beyond com- 
parison. 


Sold everywhere, 
And by Manufacturer, 32 Park Row, N. Y, 
Se ence OLE SR CONES NE 


SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean 
Ingelow. Cabinet Edition. This beautiful 


1ca at a dollar and a half. 


tinted paper, and beautifully inustrated wit 

steel and wood engravings, and accompanied 
with original and appropriate music by the best 
fine cover—blue, cream and 
gold—and gilt edges, making a very appropriate 


scriber, worth from $2 to $10. 


eek cit ea ah > ents, oo ys uy circulars, mailed free on receipt of fifteen 
an t cen le 2 
free on receipt of price. Address post | cents. Address, 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broapwar, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
888 Broadway, N. Y. 


AME RAVEN. By Edgar A. Poe. 


SONG OF THE BELL. By 
Schiller, Got up in the same beautiful style 
D 


cumprial riginal i ] t st 
wood engravings, ete ete ae rice Se cere No, 481 Broadway, New York, 
Malled poet free Andee and gilt, 60 cents. | wean dispose of One Hundred 


Or, the whole three for 60 cents, or elegant] 
bound in cloth and gilt, $1.00. Sent post free, 4 
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& Sons, at extremely Low 

ORDERS FILLED AS FILED. Prices for Cash, or will take 
Rulbs—Hyacinth, $1.50 to @4.50 per dozen; from $4 to $20 Monthly un- 
Tulips, 50c, to $8.60 per dozen. ‘Terms cash. til paid. To Let, and rent 


8. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE CELEBRATED 


4) 


BRAND B 


Tus Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness of cloth and richness of eolor, has become 
the Sranpagp ALPAGA now used in the United States. 


These Goods are greatly Improved for the Fatt axp Winter wenr, being of the rronest and 
Purest shade of rasr Brack, and made of the very YINEST MATERIAL, hey are ABSOLUTETY 
SUPERIOR to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, and are now one of the most fashionable and 
ZOUNOMIOAL fabrics worn, 


These beautiful Goods are sold by most of the leading Retail D Merchants In all the 
leading cities and towns throughout ali the States, a ry-Goods oo 


S7~ Purchasers will know these G i \ 
of the Buffalo, precisely like the anny ooo #2 8 ticket Is attached to each piece bearing a picture 
WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 46, 48 & 50 White St., New York. 
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J. Deworgst. A sprightly 
composition, full of rich melody, and of median 
er- 
New York 
ark Concerta, and by nearly all the principal 
SO cents. 

Published by C. H, DITSON & 


We have had these goods made in Eu. 
rope for the American market, to sup- 


They are composed of the finest hair 
of the Turkey Goat, and, combining 
great weight and the highest degree of 


a > = MWA brilliancy, they are the most beautiful 
-' eS ~ ‘and durable black lustered goods ever 
a i RAD E M PA D. “® shown to the ladies of America, 


48 & 50 White 8t., N. ¥. 


Do you want a Sewing Ma- 
chine? Look at this splendid and ex- 
traordinary offer! The most popular, re- 
Mable, and best. A Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing-Machine, price $55, having a stitch 
which neither rips, breaks, nor draws, 
and which can not be aaid of any other, 
given as a premium for twenty subscri- 
bers to DemorEst's MONTHLY Maaa- 
ZINE at three dollars each, or for thirty 
subscribers to DEmoREstT's YOUNG AMEK- 


Ora Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine 
will be given for thirty subscribers to 
DEMOREST's MONTHLY, or for sixty sab- 
Poem, got up in elegant style on fine a : 8cribura to YouNe America, with valua- 

| ble and desirable premiums to each sub- 


Specimen copies of the magazine, with 


Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, Of six first-class ma- 
ers, including Chickering 


money applied if purchased. 


PATENT 
Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


BEING CONSTRUCTED UPON 
A System Superior to any other, 
are pronounced 


BY THE PROFESSION 
to be tho 


FINEST INSTRUMENTS BUILT. 


WAREROOMS : 


83 UNION SQUARE, 


(BROADWAY), NEW YORK, 
Formerly of No. 91 Bleecker Street. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 
Sold by all dealers in Perfamery and 
Toilet Articles, 


HENRY C. LETSINGER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Ladies’ Fine Custom Shoes. 
ALSO SHOES ON HAND. 


New No, 145 Fovrta AVENvE, between 13th 
and 14th Sts., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“There is a Land of Pure Delight.” 


Solo, Duet, Trio and Quartet, composed and 


arranged by W. Virwna J. Dewonest, fer the 


words of this beautiful hymn. Suitable for an 
Opening Church Service or a Voluntary. Price 


50 cents. Malled free on receipt of price. WM. 
A. POND & CO., 347 Broadway, N. Y. 


Scottron’s Adjustable Mirror, 


In which we can “see ourselves as others see 


us.” An Indispensable article in the ladies‘tollet, 


xiving any desired view of the rson—front, 
side and back view pence y is Mirror is 
iulso especially designed for the use of Millinera, 


Hairdressers, Hatters Tailors, aud all trades 
where mlrrors are used. 


Prices, $15 to $38. 
8, R. SCOTTRON, 658 Broadway, HN. Y. 


For sale hy all first-class furniture and looking- 


Glass establishments in the United States. 


“Examine Yourself |” 


Learn what are your capabilities, what pur. 
sult In life to follow, and “what you can do 
best ;” also, ““when, and whom to marry,” by 
reading the new Bonk entitled, 


“HOW TO BEAD CHARACTER,’ 


a “self-examiner.” containing 170 engravings, 

and a chart for recoriing the sizes of all the 

organs of the brain. Price $1.95. Booksellers 
and newsmen have jt. Sent first post, by 
S.R. WELLS, 

No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


BAMBERG, HILL & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


French Millinery Goods, 


VELVETS,. Feathers, Flowera and Ribbons. 
REMOVED to 475 Broadway, 
(wer FALL IMPURTATION, including P.uris 
Pattern Bonnets, will be open September let. 

New York, 475 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome. Part, 96 Rue d'Enghein, Lon- 
Dox, 4 Bread St., Cheapside, 


Microscopes.—lIllustrated Price- 
Lists sent free on application. 

T. H. McALLISTER, Opriciay, 

49 Nassau Street, \N. Y. 
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Popular Music Books.| ji 


RICHARDSON'S 
NEW METHOD 
PIANOFORTE 


Exeelling in popularity atl In- 
struction Bouka sor the Piano. 


Tho oniy Book the Weacher Requires, 
The Book every Pupil is attracted to. 
150,000 COPIES 


Already cold, and the demand greater 
than ever before. 


25,000 COPIES 
NOW SELLING EVERY YEAR. 


Its Ies-ona are adapted to pupils of all 
ages, and its exercises are attractive and 
useful in every stage of advancement, 
This book has, on account of its actual 
merit, become the standard work of Piano 
Instruction, and the only oue which every 
well informed teacher and scholar uses. 
There is hardly a home in this country 
containing a piano-furte without thi- 
celebrated book, 

Published with both Amcrican and For- 
eign fingeriny, in scpazate editions. 

PRICH, $3.75. 


NEW METHOD 


REED ARGANSB. 


The lutest and best Instruction Book for 
Cabinet-Organs and Melodeons, by 
WILLIAM H. CLARKE. 
Containing the most ciple. thorough and 
progressive exercises of every grade ol 
difficulty, Recreations, Beautiful Selec- 
tions, and Voluntaries ever published in 
one volume fur these pleasing instru- 


ments. 
all other Mothods of Instruction. 
PRICE IN BOARDS, $2,50. ; 


PURLIGNED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DILSUN & CO., 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


$2 And sold ty all Music and Book Dealers, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Once a month, 25 cents a ycar. 

THE BRIGIIT SIDE, 
Twice a month, 59 ceutaa vear. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE, 
Every week, 61.00 a ver. 

TIE BRIGHT SIDE, 


Not tess than three montis, same rate as by thc 
year, 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


To the endof the preacnt year to new subscri. 
bers for the yew ISTl. Please mention this 
when you order. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 


Large premiums forclubs. Specimen copy free. 
No continued stories. The very best writers. 


100 GOLD DOLLARS 


Now offerett as prizes for short stories and poems, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 


Unexcelled in heanty. The cheapest paper tr 
the world. Vigurous and Ilvely, Thorough)s 
Chridian. An exponent of the hving world ot 
interest lo the young. A cultivator of that whicl: 
ie pure and elevating in fancy. <A teacher of 
that which is valuable and entertalning in fact. 
The largest circulation of any chilren’s paper or 
magazine in the world, considering length of 
tine published. Examine and see if success 
is an iudex of merit. Send your subscription. 
or order a specimen at once. Mention wher 
you saw this advertisement. Joux B. ALDEN 
Co, Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


Subscribe! Subscribe!! Subseribe !! 


THE POLKA MAZOURKA 


Founded on W. Vienna J. Demorest's Ba)- 
Iad, ** The Song of the Fairies." Pnhb- 
lished by C. II. Ditson, 711 Broadway. 
New York. Price 30 cents. Mailed post 
frec. 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFFS 


Patent Monitor Plate 


PIANOTORTES, 


PATENTED FEB, 2, 1566, 


The latest and best Improvement in Pianofortes, 
securing the 


MOST BEAUTIFUL TONE, 
as well as CHLEAPNESS, 
Warranted Five Years. 
WAREROOMS: 
452 BROOME STREET, N.Y. 


Also, Pianos to let, at the lowest prices. 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF'S 


PATENT MONITOR PLATE 


PIANO 


is the most durable and the least influenced by 
heat, cold, dampness, and dryness, and, consid- 
ering Its great merits, also the cheapest in the 
miurket, These qualities are obtained by the 
fact that the wrest-plank !s supported by the 
iron frame. By these means a large space is 
gained for the sounding-board, in consequence 
of which the quantity as weil as the singing and 
carrying quality of the tunc is increased to such 
an extent, that it isthe nearest to that of a 
Grand ever obtained ina Square. These Pianos 
have received the highest recommendation of 
the most distinguished musicians in the country, 
Including 8. B. Mrii.a, Gzo. W. Moroan, Mrs. 
Srouin the eminent teacher of singing, &c. 


‘‘HOW TO DO IT.’’ 


‘ECONOMY 3 Or, A Short 
Cut to Good Reading.®?—All the 
best Mavazines and Orodin at Club 
key ae edd ea I ag Pepe 
NAL, $38 year; wit arper’s Monthly, 
Bazar, or VNeekly. the Allantic, Galary, 
Lippineol€s, Protesfant Churchman, Ap- 
iteton’s, or any one of the $4 periodicals, 
for $6; or ** Lady's Book, or Scien- 
life American, $5.50; Hours at Home, 
Examiner and Chronicle, Home Journal, 
C .riatian Intelligencer, DEMORKST's Mac- 
azine, Rural New Yorker, or avy of the 
other @8 publications, for $5; Weel: 
Tribune, Weekly Times, Weekly World, 
The Methdist. Riverside Magazine, Her- 
ald of Health, Our Young Folks, "8 
Monthly, American Artisan, or Peterson's 
Me née, for $1.50; or, the PH RENO- 
LUGICAL JOURNAL and the Ame7ican 
tqoriculturiat, The Manufacturer and 
Builder, Arthur's Ifome Magazine, or Once 
“a Month, for $4. Those wishing to sub- 
scribe for any magazine shonld address 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
New York, 


GEORGE STECK & €O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Have Reduced their General Price List from 
15 to 35 Per Cent. 


While their Grand and Square Pianos for many ycars have enjoyed an enviable reputation, 
on ac ount of thelr fine and eS upatbetie tone, power, and durabliity of coustruction, especial nt- 
tention of the public is ca'led to thelr newly lnveuted 


CABINET GRAND or UPRIGHT PIANO, 


which combines the sonorons tone of a Grand and the sweetness of a Square Piano, It ls pro- 
nounced by all competent Judges by far the Finest aud moet Perfect Piano of this class ever 


made, 
sic THIS INVENTION IS SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT. 
The public are invited to call and try these instruments. 
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Steck’s Halil, 141 Highth Street, 
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Begun Every Month. New subscribers are thus sure of having the conamuencement of a new con- 
tinued story, no mattter when they subscribe furthe New Yorx WEEKLY. 

Each number of the New York Week ry contains several beautiful illustrat double the 
amount of reading matter of any paper of its class, and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, etc. 
are by the ablest writers of America and Europe. 

he New York Wrexir does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but publishes a great 
quantity of really instructive matter tn the most condensed form, 

The New York Wrex.y Deparrwents have :ttained a high reputation from their brevity, 
excellence and correctness, The Pleasant Paragropha are made up of the concentrated wit and 
humor of many minds, The Knowledge Box is confined to uscful Information on all manner of 
subjects. The News Items give in the fewest words the niost notable doings a!l over the world. 
The Guesip with Correspondents contains answers to Inquirers upon al! juagiuable subjects. 


An Unrivailed Literary Paper ts the New York Weekly. 


Each issue contains from Eight to Ten Short Stortes and Sketches, and half a dozen Poems, in 
addition tu the Six Serial Stories and the varicd departinents, 
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Andantino. 


Spring, Of my fond-est af - fec- tions the dawn— 


lights that for-ev - er are gone. 


——————— | 


Past hopes back to 
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M dile NILSSON’S FAVORITE BALLAD. 


Spring and Autumn. 


SWEDISH BALLAD. 


A. PERUZZU. 
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2 Then how grateful the early morn’s breeze, 
O’er the green meadows sweeping along ; 
And at eve, ’neath the sheltering trees, 
How entrancing the nightingale’s song. 
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But I mourn in the autumn’s decline 

Lost affections, hopes withered and dead, 
And the joy which alone is now mine, 

Is to dream of the happiness fled. 
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Outdoor Costumes for Children. 


Latest Styles im Coiftures and Bonnets for Decors 


And when, 


And this white cross of stainless snow 


A token of our love, memorial of praise, 
"The seasons came at his command, and lo! 
Winter wrapped Shivering Nature in her snow; 


And roots of grass, and grain, and herbs and flowers, 
Waited the blue-bird’s call, and drum of showers. 
at last, the 
Melted beneath the 


GEQRGESW. BUNGAY._, == 


of winter, wail! (te 
Sad bells of sorrow, toll, Vi 
Clad in his icy mail, 2" 


Where the cold billows roll, 
The Old Year died, and fell 
Upon his couch of 
The sky his funeral 
The earth his bier below. 
He filled his mission here, 
And well deserves a crown; 
We drop a sacred tear, 
And wreath him with renown 
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snow, 


bell, 


we raise, 


lingering flakes of 
robin’s radiant 
Down came the golden showers, 

Up came the laughing flowers, 

In blue and white and red, 

Like the flag overhead. r 
They shone on plain and hill, 
And there sweet buds did spill 
The odor of their praise. 
And birds filled all the days 
With song —a_ jubilee.— 
Then thrilled each happy tree. ss 
Next sober Autumn came 
And filled the woods with flame. 
Then Winter followed fast, 
With snow, and scorning blast ; 
It finds us standing here 
At the grave of the Old Year. 
Ring in the better times! 
Happy, happy, happy chimes! 
Eighteen seventy-ene is here. 
All hail the happy year! 
The future waits with fame; 


snow 
glow. 


Her torch, sun-lit, aflame, 
Will light it on the way, 
And hasten here the day 


When right, not might, shall be 
The motto of the free. 
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DECEMBER ! cold and herd aad stern, 
Still sings the same old story 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY MRS. DENISON. 


tere! 
Sweet name that fille our hearts 
with rapture | 
We old soldiers so used to slaughters, 
Death, and destruction, and woful cap- 
ture ! 


$s of England's noble daugh- 


“F O you remember, Hal, the morning 
When, in that Russian stable 
hoary, 
She came like the day on midnight 
dawning, 
Seeming enwrapped with some pure 
whito glory ? 


are wearing, 
Straight down from forehead to 
throat, in scarlet; 
John Ferris laid next, like a herd, bearing 
The ugly thrust of a Russian varict : 


ss a still, brave fellow, your badge 


' WITH a leg gone—now, who would 
think it ?— 
Maddened with pain, and with 
fever burning ; 
Water in sight, but how could we drink 
it— 
Weak with vain efforts of reaching and 
turning ? 


Cossacks, bleeding; 
frair-haired Zouaves, with cold 
eyes staring; 
Poor, battered Englishmen, silent, un- 
heeding, . 
So bruised and broken—such fierce 
pangs bearing! 


- a I see them, Hal, grim 


stricture 
Binding my knee, and the day- 
light fading ; 
I see old Scutari, a horrible picture 
Dono in deep ochre, with blood for 
shading, 


‘3 LISTEN once more to the dall 


ss da I feel that deadly 


battle-thunder, 
With cold, listless ears; for the 
groans about us 
Seem fitter to smite the heavens asunder 
Than the murderous, devilish sounds 
without us. 


s HRN, Hal, came a vision from 
heaven to cheer us; 
And what did you think when 
you saw it coming? 
For I seemed to feel summer's fragrance 
near us, 
With the roses all open, and bees 
a-humming. 


help me—in heaven : 
Her touch had charmed many a 
care from my bosom; 
i thought of my wife in the sweet home 
at Deven, 
And dear little Nelly, my one wee white 
blossom. 


‘3 THOUGHT of my mother—God 


- HE bathed your head, Hal—her 
fingers dropped spices ; 
To me she gave water—’twas 
richer than nectar: 
One old Russian coloncl, far-famed for his 
vices, 
Bwore, in terrible words, every man 
should respect her. 
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oe ELL, all I hope, Hal, is, some day 
to meet her— 
You and I, two rough soldiers, 
all battered and scarry— 
Perhaps she’)l not know us; but, thus we 
can greet her: 
*You came like an angel of light to 
Scutari!’” 
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, WHY 
NELLIE WAS THANKFUL. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY MARY B. LEE. 


HW ELLIE MORRIS 
belonged toa 
class of people 
ar called by the 
< French les nouveaur 
J riches ; known here, 
some time ago, as the 
codfish aristocracy, but 
since the late little un- 
pleasantness between different 
parts of our country, a8 shoddy 
aristocracy or shoddyites. 

Nellie had a faint remembrance 
of living on the second fluor of a 
plain house in a plain street, but, 
as she was very young at the time, 
and had rather a poor memory, 
she seldom remembered further 
back than the fashionable board- 
ing-school where she had passed 
several years. 

Nellie returned from school 
quite a stylish-looking young lady, 
her education supposed to be fin- 
ished ; but judging from her tastes 
and pursuits, it is not probable 
that her studies had been very pro- 
found. She never read anything 
deeper than the stories in our 
trashiest weeklies and monthiies; 
and, though she had some musical 
talent and could play very well, 
she gave up regular practice, and 
only performed on the piano and 
sang for visitors, and played by 
ear the tunes that took her fancy. 
Such an idea as taking up music as 
an art, and learning it thoroughly, 
never entered her mind. In fact 
the only art she did attempt to 
master was that of dressing in the 
latest style and looking pretty. 
To this worthy art she gave nearly 
all her powers of mind and body. 
In this Mrs. Morris aided and 
abetted the daughter ; both dressed 
in the extreme of the fashion, and, 
though Mr. Morris sometimes 
sighed for former days, when, if he 
had less style he had more com- 
fort, his vanity was gratified be- 
cause iis wife and daughter pre- 
sented such a fine appearance. 

He often surveyed them from head 


to foot while walking, and, in the 


pride of his heart, he whispered to 
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his wife: “ None of these grandecs 
look any finer than you and Nellie; 
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Of leaden skies, and 
And Autunn's tiie 


peevishly; “I have not used any 
paint, so you are.quite mistaken ; 


some of them are not dressed half} and now let me alone.” 


as well,” 


And Nellie would 


“Tf you haven’t used paint you 


answer: have used something as bad; and 


“Hush, papa; it’s vulgar to speak | if you won't wash it off, I'll speak 


that way. Madame Delmar said 
such remarks showed people were 


‘not used to wearing handsome 


clothes.” Of course Mr. Morris 
would feel somewhat hurt, and 
think of an old-fashioned maxim 
about honoring one’s parents. 

One thing troubled Nellie very 
much, hercomplexion. She longed 
to be fair, and alas! her skin was 
dark and not very clear. She tried 
various cosmetics during her last 
year at school and since her return, 
but the dark skin would not be- 
come fair to please her, She was 
pretty and graceful, and, of course, 


cher complexion suited her hair and 


eyes, but poor Nellie could not be 
satisfied with the charms bestowed 
on her by nature ; she must improve 
on the work of her Creator. 

One evening she came down very 
richly dressed for a large party. 
While she was waiting for the 
gentleman, who was to accompany 
her, she stood before one of the 
large mirrors in the parlor with 
the smile of gratified vanity on her 
face. Her brother Ned, a pleaeure- 
loving lad about two years younger 
than herself, looked up from the 
paper he was reading, and, after 
regarding her intently for a mo- 
ment, exclaimed: “I say, Nell, 
what have you been doing to your 
face?” 

Nellie seemed confused fora mo- 
ment, then replied: “Nothing; is 
there anything the matter with 
it?” 

“Why, you know you have been 
doing something; your face was— 
what do you call it? brunette, I 
think it is, at tea-time, and now 
you have a white forehead and red 
cheeks.” 

“Ned, I wish you would sit 
down and read your paper ; of course 
people look different at different 
times. Perhaps this warm room 
gives me a color, and gas-light 
makes people look pale,” 

Ned laughed, but in a moment 
his face grew serious, and he whis- 
pered : ‘‘ Nellie, you have paint or 
something on your face; run up 
and wash it off before Gould comes. 
You don’t know how men sneer 
at ladies that paint. ‘he boys 
always notice ladies in the streets, 
if their faces are colored, and how 
they laugh! It isn’t high-toned, as 
you are so fond of telling us all, 
and really aristocratic women think 
too much of themselves to change 
their complexions.” 

“Do stop, Ned,” Nellie replied 


to father and mother; they won't 
have you go out like an actress.” 

“Oh, Ned, why can't you read 
your paper and let me alone? I 
have only used enamel, and I'm 
sure J know what’s right better 
than papa or mamma.” 

“Of course you do,” answered 
Ned mockingly ; “but for all that 
I'll ask them what they think of 

” Here the dispute was inter 
rupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Gould, who, after a few moments’ 
conversation, took Nellie to the 
party. 

Ned informed his parents, and 
they expostulated with Nellie, but 
to no effect, as the silly girl was so 
charmed with the appearance that 
even their wishes and commands 
did not induce her to be satisfied 
with her natural complexion. 

From that evening Nellie enam- 
eled regularly her face, neck, and 
arms. Mr. Gould evidently did not 
object, as before the winter was 
over he and Nellie were engaged. 
Nellie’s life was a gay one. From 
her point of view the sole objects 
of her life were a pretty complex- 
ion, fine clothes, and matrimony. 
Her face, like a wax doll, showed 
that her mind was vacant, and 
her health suffered from late hours 
and the use of cosmetica. 

All this time a great change was 
preparing for this brilliant butter- 
fly. A sudden illness carried off 
Mr. Morris, and, when his affairs 
came to be settled, it was found 
that he had speculated deeply and 
lost large sums of money. What 
to do was the question. The little 
means left might go farther in 
some other place, and the house 
they were in must be sold to sat- 
isfy creditors. 

Nellie’s good qualities were 
brought out by the affliction that had 
fallen on the family ; and, besides, 
would she not be able to help them 
after her marriage? Poor girl, she 
did not understand that, without 
her father’s reputed wealth, she was 
very uninteresting to Mr. Gould. 

Very soon, however, he let her 
perceive thet he wished to be re- 
leased from his engagement. She 
did release him, and then, feeling 
crushed and hopeless, she assisted 
in the preparations her mother was 
making to remove to the suburbs 
of a neighboring city. Ned, and 
Lewis, a younger brother, found 
employment in New York, and 
Mrs. Morris and Nellie undertook 
the household cares. 
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DECEMBER tells her bitter tale, 
And, abivering, we receive it; 


DHEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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Yet when we turn to in-door joys, 
We scarcely can beliere it. 
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The two lads had a long, weari- 
some walk or ride to their places of 
business every morning, and the 
same home inthe evening. Steady 
employment was new to them and 
fatigued them greatly. Nelliemur- 
mured considerably over the loss 
of means, and was far from the 
cheerful sister she should \gve 


been. 


More than a year passed by in 
this way, and, as there was no 
stated income, the means left after 
the settlement of Mr. Morris's af. 
fairs grew less. Ned and Lewis 
were paid very small salaries, so 


that it became more and more diffi- 


cult to make ends meet. Mrs. Mor- 


ris spoke of trying to get sewing, 
which proposition her sons op- 
posed ; but Nellie for the first time 
began to see the necessity of do- 
ing something for herself. What 
could she do except sew? Even 
in plain sewing she was not very 
clever, but it required less skill 
than anything else. With regret 
Bhe remembered how she _ had 
wasted time, when she should have 
been improving her mind. Then 
came the recollection that many 
flattering remarks had been made 
to her about her car for music and 
her voice. It was so long since she 
had sang that even her voice seemed 
among the things of the past. She 
attempted a familiarair; at first the 
notes came with difficulty, but after 
some practice she found that her 
voice had not lost its power. She 
took out her old songs, but the 
words seemed out of harmony with 
present circumstances, and she 
could hardly bear to sing them. 

While she was wondering if her 
musical talent could be made usc- 
ful, and what steps she should take 
to learn its value, our yearly day 
of public Thanksgiving arrived. 
Nellie, far from feeling thankful 
for the many mercies of the past 
year, was filled with repining for 
the wealth and position which she 
regarded as hers by right. Ned 
went out for a paper, and came 
in reading with fixed attention. 

‘Here, Nellie,” he said, putting 
the paper before her eyes, “you 
may be thankful, after all, that 
Gould is not your husband. Fancy 
being the wife of a thief.” 

Nellie read an account of an em- 
bezzlement, which was at last 
traced to Norton Gould, who had 
sailed for Europe with a large 
sum of money. Nellie shuddered 
as she read. After all, she had 
something to be thankful for that 
she was not the wife of an unprin- 
cipled man. 

She felt as if she had escaped a 
fearful danger, and when Ned pro- 
posed that they should all keep the 


day by attending public worship, 
she did not refuse, as she had done 
ever since her father’s death. Ned 
said there was a nice little church 
a few streets off, where he was fond 
of going. 

As the brothers and sister walked 
to church, Ned unfolded a little 
plan of his own. 

“You see, Nell, there is a volun- 
teer choir in St. Martin’s, and I 
have an ideaof joining it. I know 
a young fellow in New York who 
has six hundred dollars a year for 
singing. I’m fond of singing. The 
only trouble is, I know so little 
about music. I wish you would 
teach me what you know on the 
subject.” . 

“TI hardly know anything, as I 
haven’t practiced regularly since I 
left school; and J have been think- 
ing of singing if I only knew whce- 
ther my voice was good, and how 
to begin to learn what is required 
in a singer.” 

“We can ask the organist of this 
little church. He does not look 
too proud to be spoken to, and | 
believe he likes a large choir. We 
must:do something to bring in 
more money without letting mo- 
ther sew.” . 

Nellie had no particular inten- 
tion of being benefited by the 
Thanksgiving service, but the min- 
ister’s voice compelled attention by 
its sweetness and earnestness, and 
when he preached a plain, practi- 
cal sermon on the beautiful cus- 
tom which has come to us from a 
pious ancestry, and named various 
causes for thanksgiving, Nellie’s 
better feelings were -awakened, 
and she realized how she had mis- 
spent her youth in devoting it to 
frivolous pleasures and pursuits. 
At the close of the service, she silent- 
ly thanked her Father in heaven 
for saving her from being a bad 
man’s wife, and for bringing her 
to sec her errors. 

Ned waited and spoke to the or- 
ganist, who tried the voices of the 
brother and sister, and pronounced 
both good, but needing much culti- 
vation. This organist, Mr. Miller, 
was a young German, to whom 
music was a passion. He was 
pleased when he became acquaint- 
ed with those who loved music and 
wished to study it. So he took an 
interest in Ned and Nellie, stran- 
gers as they were to him, and per- 
mitted them to join his choir. 
They were to come to the church 
the next evening, as the choir met 
for practice every Friday evening 
after service. 

Nellie’s face was brighter than 
it had been for many months when 
she reached home, and the plain 
Thanksgiving dinner which Mrs. 


in New York. 


good deal.” i 


for years. I wonder if this Mr. 


person.” 
“ Very likely,” replied Ned. “I 


noons before asmal]l organ. I often 
found Nellie singing with him 
when you sent me to call her to 
tea.” 

Mr. Miller proved to be the same 
person whom the Morrises had 
known before their rise in the 
world. He remembered them very 
well, and, on account of former ac- 
quaintance, undertook to instruct 
Nellic in singing. She had a great 
deal to learn, but she worked hard, 
devoting to music the energy she 
had bestowed on her toilet. She 
looked many years older than she 
really was, because her face was 
wrinkled from the use of the enam- 
el, which she had not touched 
since she released Mr. Gould from 
his engagement. As time passed, 
she improved in health and in ap- 
pearance. Having something to 
occupy her time and thoughts was 
a benefit in every way, and the 
hope of soon being able to contrib- 
ute to the support of her family 
cheered her and kept her from re- 
gretting her losses. 

The poet says, ‘“‘ Sweet are the 
uses of adversity;” and so it 
proved in Nellie’s case. From liv- 
ing an aimless, worthless life, she 
was learning to be of some use in 
the world, and using the talent 
which God had given her in his 
praise ; for it is a noble use of the 
voice, to employ it in leading the 
psalms and hymns of the sanc- 
tuary. 

When chanting the psalms of 
David, which were composed more 
than a thousand years before Christ, 
we are led back to the time when 
the shepherd king, the sweet 
psalmist of Israel, sang the same 
inspired verses before the Lord, 
and we remember that ever since 
they have been used in the wor- 
ship of the church of God. They 
contain words to express the wants 
and aspirations of all people in all 
circumstances; and through them, 


Morris had prepared was partaken 
of with cheerfulness. When Mrs. 
Morris heard the name of the or 
ganist, she said at once: “ Miller 
was the name of that German fam- 
ily that lived in the same house 
with us before we moved up-town 
I suppose you hard- 
ly remember, Nellie, but one of 
the boys was always playing the 
organ, and you were with him a 


“He used to call me in to sing 
with him. How long ago it seems. 
I haven’t thought of Karl Miller 


Miller, the organist, is the same 


have a faint recollection of a grave 
boy who spent nearly all his after- 


and other portions of the Sacred 
Writings she heard in the church, 
Nellie was led to higher views of 
life. 

About a year after joining the 
choir in St. Martin’s, Nellie was 
paid a small salary in another 
church. This was a help, and en- 
couraged her to study diligently, 
in hopes of receiving a higher re- 
muneration. 

Four years’ study and practice 
found Nellie Morris a fine singer in 
a large church, and in receipt of 
$800 a year. Does she regret the 
wealth and fashionable society she 
once thought necessary to exist- 
ence? She does not; but, as each 
year brings the day set apart for 
public thanksgiving, she shudders 
at the thought that a few months 
more of prosperity would have 
seen her the wife of a man of no 
principle, who only valued her on 
account of the means her father 
was supposed to possess. She is 
very happy in cultivating the ne- 
ble art for which she has a talent, 
and Mrs. Morris is happy in keep- 
ing a pleasant home for her chil- 
dren. Ned and Lewis are doing 
well, and their few hours of heme 
life are made delightful by their 
sister's sweet voice, which she is 
always willing to use for their 
pleasure. 

Ned has cultivated his voice too, 
and uses it in the praises of the 
Church. He and Nellie sing du- 
ets, and Lewis listens. Sometimes 
Kar) Miller is with them, and it is 
whispered that Miss Morris, the 
soprano, is likely to marry the tal- 
ented organist of St. John’s. It is 
very probable, as they were fond of 
each other when they were chil- 
dren together, and Nellie has learn- 
ed to appreciate worth, and to 
value the substance and not the 
shadow. 

Life may show her its glittering 
side again, as Mr. Miller has a 
large salary as organist of St. 
John’s, one of the wealthiest chur- 
ches in the city, and he has many 
pupils besides. Whether Nellie 
marries or not, we may be sure she 
will never sink again into a mere 
fashionable doll, but will use the 
talent she possesses for some good 
purpose. The knowledge she has 
acquired by her study has given 
expression to her face and light to 
her eyes, and has added to the real 
enjoyment of life. 

——___-¢-@-4—_—_———— 


CaLumNY.—A man withont merit will 
live free from the envy of others; but 
who would wish to escape on these 
terms ? 


Worts.—If we would perpetnate our 
fame or reputation, we must do things 
worth writing, or write things worth 
reading. 
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h O, nurse, not that 
dress,” said Mrs. 
Mollie Lamont, 
SN waving aside 
the rich Persian 
robe de chambre, 
offered by her at- 
Y tendant; “I'll take my 
Ao blue wrapper, if you 
please. I'm going down-stairs this 
morning.” 

There was a tone of calm de- 
ciaion perceptible in the voice, 28 
though the speaker expected op- 
position and was prepared to meet 
it. Nor was she disappointed. 

«Going down-stairs, ma’am !” 
exclaimed the Rhadamanthus of 
the birth-chamber, dropping the 
dress and placing herself upon the 
defensive. ‘Not to-day, ‘I guess. 
Indeed, I can’t take the responsi- 
bility no how. Come, there’s & 
lady. Better be on the safe side. 
One day more ain't muc ,” she 
added in a more conciliatory man- 
ner, as a vision of possible future 
patronage gomewhat modified her 
patient's insubordination. “You 
shall go down to-morrow for cer- 
tain; or, maybe, fora little while 
this evening.” 

“Ob, nonsense! ” exclaimed the 
young mother, scarcely suppres- 
sing a laugh at the defiant figure 
before her; “what a croaker you 
are!” Here is baby four weeks 
old, and I as well as ever I was in 
my life. I am not going to be 
treated like a child any longer. 
I have subinitted too long already.” 


bidden garment. 

But, changing her position, the 
Inexorable barred her progress. 

‘Mrs. Lamont,” she said—plac- 
ing her hands upon her stout lips, 
and standing with arms akimbo and 
head inflexibly erect—“ I can’t let 
you; I daren’t. You know I’m 
going away for a few hours to see 
my son off to the West, and it 
wouldn’t be safe. Besides, Mr. 
Lamont would never forgive 
me. He don’t want you down 
yet; so now, there.” 

The last few words were added 
hurriedly, a8 the young wife 
showed signs of taking the position 
by storm. Now she paused, and 
drew herself up proudly, while a 
vivid flush sprang to her cheek. 

« What!” she exclaimed, “my 
husband not be glad to welcome 
me down again! Nurse, you pre- 
sume too much.” 

« Well, it’s the truth,” cried the 
srate old lady, “ and, thank good- 
ness! here he comes to tell you 
ao, Mr. Lamont,” asthe door open- 
ed, “I wish you would come here 
and manage your lady, for it’s more 
than I can do.” 

The gentleman who entered 
viewed the situation with assumed 
gravity. “I think, if you will kind- 
ly leave us alone, I may be able to 
bring her to reason,” he said ; and, 
much as the gossiping old woman 
would have liked to witness the 
family fracas, she could not evade 
the door held so politely but per- 
sistently open for her exit. 
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And fills the little winter birds, 
And browa-cyod barcs, with wender, 
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brow, that checked her tears; but 
more probably her chatige of con- 
duct was owing to that little sen- 
tence, “It will not do fot tis to 
quarrel.” The words were few, 
but she “fully realized their mean- 
ing. It was not with her as with 
many young wives, who, in the 
midst of conjugal troubles, can fall 
back upon the support of mamma 
and the indignant condolence of 
a flock of brothers and _ ajlsters. 
So, when, a year ago, pretty Mol- 
lie Boyne had outraged the preju- 
dices and alienated the affection of 
an elderly half sister—her only 
living relative—by marrying con- 
trary to her advice and desire, she 
knew that henceforward she and 
the man whom she had chosen must 
be all in all to each other—that, 
come what might, she could not 
look for sympathy aside from him, 
and that, as he said, it would not 
do for them to quarrel. 

So far, there had been no cause 
for contention, for the young man 
—whose chief fault in the eyes of 
the older woman had been his city 
training—-had turned out better 
than even she could have hoped. 
Indeed, as Mollie now remembered 
with a blush of shame for her 
petulance, from the hour when he 
had taken her to his heart as his 
bride, he had left no wish of hers 
unfulfilled—or, at least, but one. 
A desire which she had expressed 
a short time before to have the 
small lounging-room back of the 
parlor turned into a conservatory 
had not seemed to meet with his 
cordial approval. But even in this 
—as she was compelled toacknowl- 
edge—he rather evaded than de- 
nied her request. 

With the remembrance of all 
this kindness fresh in her mind, 
she dried her eyes, and, looking 
up brightly, said : 

“ Well, Charlie, dear old fellow, 
for your sake I consent to endure 
this martyrdom one day longer; 
but, in the name of pity, don’t let 
that ogress suppose that she has 
anything to do with my submis. 
sion.” 

“Not I,” exclaimed the happy 
young fellow. “I’m not quite so 
eager to share my laurels. Mollie, 
if you weren’t the dearest little wife 
in the world, I would call you a 
regular brick! Hello, Poppet! are 
you awake?” and, turning to the 
cradle, the proud father began one 
of those series of whistlings and 
gesticalations by which those igno- 
rant tyros in the art of nursing 
manage to frighten their offspring 
to the verge of idiocy. 

“Well, I must be off,” said he, 
as Mollie, with inborn mother-tact, 
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came to the rescue. “{ have your 
promise, haven’t I, dearest ?” 

“Yes,” she replied cheerfully, 
“J won’t go down till you come 
home, unless the house ‘gets on 
fire. But, Charlie, don't stay late, 
for baby and I will be terribly lone- 
some.” 

Left alone with her child, the 
young girl-wife fell into a reverie 
not all joyous. The one bitter 
drop in her cup was the thought of 
her sister Dorothy. The memory 
of those years of orphanhood where- 
in the staid older sister had sup- 
plied the place of father and moth- 
er, sometimes rose reproachfully 
before her, making her longing for 
reconciliation most painful. As a 
last plea for this, she had given to 
her little one the quaint old family 
name. But, as day by day went 
past, without bringing an answer 
to the letter announcing the fact, 
hope grew very faint ; and now a 
few tears fell upon baby’s face, as 
Mollie sadly admitted to herself 
that the last chance was gone. An 
hour later, fussy Mrs. Halliday 
having started upon her errand, 
her charge sat trying to while 
away the long, long, weary day, 
when the quick step and cheery 
voice of the old doctor was heard 
upon the stairway. 

“ Why, how is this?” he asked, 
as he came in. ‘“ Have you not 
been so well, Mra. Lamont? I 
just ran in for a minute, to see how 
you and the little maiden were get- 
ting along ; but I fully expected to 
find you down-stairs.”’ 

‘““So I would have been, had I 
been allowed,” was the eager re- 
sponse—her indignation considera- 
bly augmented by the physician's 
words. 

“ Ah, I see,” he replied—with a 
comprehensive chuckle, “ Some of 
Mother Halliday’s officiousness, is 
it? Well, I'll give you permission. 
Dress yourself and go down to din- 
ner. You'll feel all the better for 
it.”” 

“But for my promise, I would,” 
she soliloquized after he had gone. 
“The very idea of keeping me shut 
up here till even the doctor tells 
me to goduwn! Well, a promise 
is a promise,” she concluded, but 
there was a firm setting of her lips 
which indicated that an attempt to 
prolong her imprisonment would 
be dangerous. 

Close upon the doctor’s heels came 
two ladies,—morning-callers,—and 
almost the first words after greet- 
ings and congratulations, were— 

“ What a good rest you are tak- 
ing, Mrs. Lamont! I only wish I 
had such an opportunity,” and the 
speaker—whose full nursery was a 


constant demand upon her attention 
—almost envied the forced exemp- 
tion of her friend. 

Mollie was too proud to mention 
the constraint placed upon her, but 
she would have liked to relieve her 
mind by a full exposure of her 
nurse’s faults. While she was hes- 
itating, the younger lady asked: 

“Have you visitors staying with 
you, Mrs. Lamont ?” 

‘No one, whatever,” was the re- 
ply. “It would be a poor house for 
visitors with the mistress shut in 
up-stairs. What mide you ask?” 

It was the inquirer’s turn now to 
hesitate. “I was only wondering 
who the lady was that we saw 
while we were waiting in the par- 
lor,” she said. ‘“ You must excuse 
me for asking. Idid not mean to 
be curious.” 

Mollie understood from the tone 
that her assertion had not been 
quite believed. Perhaps they 
thought that she was screening 
some poor relation whom she was 
ashamed to present. 

“ T suppose it was Mrs. Halliday,” 
she answered, a little loftily. “She 
may have returned sooner than she 
expected.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the other, 
carelessly. ‘It’s of no consequence. 
We only had a glimpse of her as 
she left the parlor when we entered. 
But I should think a rich gray 
moire-antique rather an expensive 
dress for a nurse.” 

“A lady ina gray moire!” ex- 
claimed Mollie, with a surprise too 
genuine to be assumed. ‘“ Who 
could it have been? There is pos. 
itively no one staying here.” 

“ That you know of,” replied the 
other, pointedly, with a spiteful 
little laugh. “I hope it is not a 
case like the Saybrook’s. Didn’t 
you hear of that? Really? Oh, I 
thought every one knew. Indeed, 
it is too naughty to tell, but I sup- 
pose there was a terrible time when 
the éclaircissement came, and Mrs. 
Saybrook learned of the lady visit- 
or who had taken her place and 
cheered her husband’s loneliness 
during her illness. Oh, I assure 
you, Mrs. Lamont, men are deceit- 
ful. The best of them will bear 
watching.” And again that mean- 
ing laugh rippled forth sneeringly. 

Mollie’s face flushed at the insin- 
uation, and a reply scarcely consis- 
tent with good-breeding sprang to 
her lips. But the better tact of the 
elder lady averted it. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Louise,” she said, se- 
verely. “How can you talk so? 
Everybody knows what the Say- 
brooks are—scarcely to be men- 
tioned in polite society. We have 
not yet asked Mra. Lamont the 


baby’s name. 
her?” 

“Yes,” replied Mollie, addressing 
her answer entirely to the speaker. 
“She is named Dorothy—for my 
sister—but of course we shall al- 
ways call her Dora.” 

She hastened to add the latter 
fact, feeling that the old-fashioned 
name would be sure to excite the 
ridicule or commiseration of her 
companions. 

“That’s the blessing of dimin- 
utives,” remarked Mrs. Lester. 
“When my little girl was born, ma 
wanted her called Louise, for my- 
self; but Dick was determined up- 
on Philena—the name of an old 
aunt of his away up in the hills 
somewhere. I’ve never seen her, 
and hope I never may; but he 
thinks her a sort of goddess, I be- 
lieve. At first, I was awfully an- 
gry; but, by yielding gracefully, I 
managed to drop the first syllable ; 
and now, no one suspects that my 
Lena has such an uncouth cogno 
men. Come, Helen, are you 
ready?” 

Mrs. Allmond, the elder and 
graver of the two cousins, rose for 
departure. As she stooped to be- 
stow a motherly kiss upon baby’s 
tiny, pink face, a loud noise below 
in the hall attracted the general 
attention. 

“What is that?” cried Mollie, 
involuntarily. 

“Tt sounds like some heavy box 
being moved,” was the reply. “I 
noticed 9. furniture car at the door 
as we canie in.” 

“Perhaps Ninon d’Enclos is 
moving away,” was the parting 
shaft of giddy Mrs. Lester, as, with 
a gay good-morning, she drew her 
sables closer around her, and glided 
from the room, 

Mollie was more disturbed than 
she would have cared to admit. 
The instant her visitors left the 
room, she hastened to the window 
to see what was going on below. 
But here difficulty and disappoint- 
ment met her. The house was a 
corner one, and her chamber had 
three windows—two looking front, 
and a deep bay projecting upon the 
side street. During her illness, the 
shutters of the front ones had been 
kept closed, the wide oneon the side 
letting in ample light; and now, 
when she wished to open them 
quickly, the stubborn bolts resisted 
the pressure of her delicate fingers. 
Vainly she pulled and pushed at 
them, climbing upon a chair to try 
the upper ones, and almost cutting 
her hands in her vehemence. It 
was no use; and when at last she 
gave up the struggle, and, crossing 
over to the bay, parted the curtains 
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of filmy lace, she had the pleasure 
of seeing a furniture car just disap- 
pearing down the street—only one 
minute too late to see what it con- 
tained | 

Hot tears of vexation sprang to 
her eyes; and the circumstance, 
which, at another time, might have 
passed without her notice, now as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. 

Who was the lady who was 
making herself at home in her 
house? If it were only a neigh- 
bor, she would, doubtless, have 
made her appearance before this 
time. Mrs. Lamont’s hand was 
impatiently grasping the bell-pull 
to summon some one who could 
give her information, when the tidy 
young waiter-girl entered with her 
luncheon. Ona napkin white as a 
snow-wreath, showing the edges of 
the silver salver beneath, rested 
flaky biscuits, a delicately broiled 
partridge, and a glass of wine-jelly, 
translucent as quivering amber. 

At the same moment, only a 
Square away, in the back street, 
Mrs. Barrett’s slatternly maid-of- 
all-work bore to her a slice of 
blackened toast and a cup of luke- 
warm, smoky tea. Biddy’s frowzy 
hair was all on end, and her brawny 
arms dripping with soap-suds; but 
poor Mrs. Barrett dare not complain. 
The thick slice of bread was burned 
on the outside—not toasted—leav- 
ing it raw and soggy within; and 
the lady’s ears, rendered sharp by 
illness, deceived her very much. if 
the plate did not fall on its way up; 
but she only smiled a meek “thank 
you,” well knowing that even this 
repast, unpalatable as it was, must 
be shared with Bobby, the little 
two-year-old, who was already wait- 
ing by her chair for the tidbits 
which taste so good in mother’s 
room. But to return from this di- 
gression and contrast. 

Dainty Mrs. Lamont had no ap- 
preciation forthe luxuries by which 
she was surrounded, or appetite for 
the choice viands brought before 
her. In her present state of mind, 
the golden fruit of the [lesperides 
would have seemed but Dead-Sea 
apples—deceitful and unsatisfying. 


“ There, Jessie, set it away,” she 
said, as the girl prepared to draw a 
little circular table near her mis- 
tress. ‘‘I do not feel like eating. 
I want to talk to you.” 

A little surprised, the servant did 
as she was told, then stood awaiting 
further orders. 

It was not quite so easy to make 
inquiries, after all. Mrs. Lamont 
hesitated, coughed slightly, hesita- 
ted another moment, then began 
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The suddenness of the attack 
startled the girl. “A lady, ma’am?” 
she repeated. “ A lady down-stairs ! 
Why, who could it be?” 

“Thave asked youthat,” said her 
mistress, upon whom the conscious 
blush and confused manner were 
not lost. ‘I wish a direct answer.” 

The poor girl blushed and twist- 
ed the corner of her apron nervous- 
ly, but did not reply. 

“ Why don’t you speak ?” cried 
Mollie, now thoroughly angry. 

“ Because I daren’t,” sobbed the 
perplexed maid. ‘ Oh, ma’am, 
please don’t ask me! ” 

This was even worse than Mrs. 
Lamont had feared. Now she was 
resolved to sift the matter to the 
bottom. 

“ Jessie,” she said, more kindly, 
“T know that there is a—person” 
(she could not again say “lady ”’)}— 
“ down-stairs. You can not conceal 
the fact from me. I know it. Now, 
Task you to bea good girl, and tell 
me all about her—who she is, and 
when she came. Have I not al- 
ways been kind to you?” she add- 
ed, persuasively. 

Jessie was a Scotch lass, with a 
spice of her native burns and braes 
about her. 

“Be maun ken, ma'am, that I 
would shed my heart’s bluid for ye 
ony time,” she cried, impetuously. 
“ But tell ye this Ican’t. The mas- 
ter would banish me if I spoke.” 

“Never mind the master,” said 
Mollie, her face livid; “ it is I who 
can dismiss you, if I chose. I have 
asked you a plain question, and I 
demand an answer. Do you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

Besides her quaint dialect, Jessie 
held another Scottish quality, in- 
herited from a covenanting ances- 
tor—an unflinching firmness. It 
supported her now. 

“Oh, ma’am, if you only wouldn’t 
ask me!” she said piteously, but 
with no sign of succumbing. 

‘But Ihave asked you,” returned 
her mistress. ‘Oh, Jessie’’—re- 
proachfully—“ have you forgotten 
the nice shawl and wine-colored 
silk I gave you?” 

“No, ma'am, ye ken that I forget 
none o’ your kindness,” she an- 
swered, sobbing afresh. ‘But I 
daren’t ! I daren’t!’’ And, throw- 
ing her apron over her head, the 
poor girl fairly ran out of the room 
to escape temptation. 

Mollie was sorely tempted to fol- 
low her, and she would, doubtless, 
have done so had she fully 
believed the scandal hinted at. 
But, dark as appearances were, 
she could not so entirely doubt her 
husband’s honor. Something was 


boldly: ‘Jessie, there is a lady | evidently wrong, but not that—oh, 


down-stairs. Who is she?” 


not that ! 


For an hour she wandered unea- 
sily through the upper rooms and 
the hall, leaning over the balusters, 
listening at the register—some- 
times fancying that she caught the 
rustle of a silk dress, or a voice 
directing a servant; but, through 
all, remembering at least the letter 
of her promise. Then baby became 
fretful, and demanded her atten- 
tion; and when, late in the after- 
noon, Mrs. Halliday returned, at- 
tributing the flushed cheeks and 
nervous trembling of her charge to 
over-exertion, she reproached her- 
self severely for her long absence. 
“ But she might make that shiftless 
Jessie tend the baby, till she gets a 
nurse,” she said, by way of self. 
eXcuse. 

Relieved from the task of nursing, 
the young mother threw herself 
upon a lounge in an agony of dry- 
eyed misery. Slowly the events of 
the day passed before her, and, 
summing all up, the picture was, 
indeed, dark enough. But then, on 
the other hand—even supposing 
the worst—could it be possible that 
Mrs. Halliday (who, if an ogresa, 
was a most respectable nurse) 
would not only tolerate, but aid in 
screening, such a state of affairs ? 
Or that Jessie—her almost petted 
Jessie—would fail to guard the 
honor of her mistress ?” 

It was certainly a puzzling case. 
But, puzzling as it was, Mrs. La- 
mont would not condescend to 
question the nurse. Giving upthe 
struggle at last, she lay awaiting— 
half in hope, half in dread—the re- 
turn of her husband. 

Here, when the early winter 
shadows were closing in, he found 
her. 

“Well, Mollie, are you ready ?” 
was his cheery greeting. 

No answer. The young man 
groped his way over to the lounge, 
whereon, in the dim lights, he 
could just see something lying. 

“Why, here she is,’ he said. 
“‘Are you asleep, Mollie? Come, 
waken, pet. I want to take you 
down-stairs.” As he spoke, he 
stooped down and kissed her. 

Then the outraged wife rose up, 
and her concentrated indignation 
burst forth. 

“Yes, you will take me down 
now when there is no longer dan- 
ger to yourself—when you have 
removed your charming compan- 
ion. You needn’t start. I know 
that there has been a lady in the 
house—sho was here to-day ; 
though, I dare say, that now, when 
your wife can no longer be kept a 
prisoner, you have found for her 
other lodgings. But you need not 
have takenthe trouble. If you are 


tired of baby and I, we will go 
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Aad scatters them along the fields, 
la nooks and corners thickly. 


away. My sister will not refuse 
me a shelter when I return with 
my poor, little, outcast darling in 
my arms.” 

Here the fierce attack gave place 
to hysterical weeping. 

Mr. Lamont appeared half pain- 
ed, half amused. Still, through 
al), he seemed resolved to keep up 
the deception. °“ A lady in the 
house!” he exclaimed. ‘ Mollie, 
you must have been dreaming ; or” 
—quickly—‘ have you broken your 
promise ?”’ 

The implied accusation checked 
her grief. “It is not J who break 
promises,” she answered, indig- 
nantly. 

The young man was evidently 
relieved. 

“Well,” he said, “ since you are 
so sure that there was a lady in the 
house, she may be here yet. Sup- 
pose we go and try to find her. 
Here is your shaw!.” 

As he spoke, he essayed to wrap 
the soft, zephyr folds around her 
shoulders, but she shook them off 
pettishly. 

“I do not choose to go down 
now,” she said. 

“But I choose that you shall,” 
he answered, in a tone which she 
had heard scarcely once during her 
wifehood—the tone of the master. 
“ You have been saying some very 
ridiculous things about your hus- 
band,” he continued, “of which 
you ought to be ashamed; and now 
you must go and seek for this 
mysterious lady. Come!’’ 

The firm air of command braced 
her like a tonic. No tender plead- 
ings would, in her present state of 
mind, have succeeded half so well. 
Passively as a child, she allowed 
him to wrap the shawl around her, 
draw her arm within his own, and 
lead her forth. 

Down the broad stairway, across 
the hall, and into the twilight par- 
lor they went. Then came her 
first surprise. Instead of the 
heavy oaken door leading into 
Charlie’s lounnging-room, was one of 
richly*painted glass, whereon, flow- 
er-crowned and with beckoning fin- 
ger, was depicted the goddess 
Flora, whilea light behind it made 
the glowing colors seem almost 
life-like. ‘‘Oh!” exclaimed Mollie, 
with a start of rapture, and uncon- 
sciously she clung closer to her 
husband’s arm. 

Smiling gently at her astonish- 
ment, he said : 

“Suppose we follow her beckon- 
ing,” and, leading his wife forward, 
he opened the door. 

For an instant it seemed as 
though she had entered fairy-land. 
From a chandelier—whose astral 
globes softened the radiance almost 
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to moonlight—fell a sheeny splen- 
dor over huge oleander and 
orange-trees, upon  flame-tinted 
cacti, and waxen camellias; while 
around a mimic fountain was 
a fringe of scarlet verbenas, snowy 
allysum, and rare English violets, 
which filled the whole air with 
fragrance. ; 

To complete all, hercanaries and 
mocking-birds had found a home 
in this bower of the tropics, and, as 
if by previous arrangement, they 
thrilled forth a glad greeting as 
she entered. 

For a moment, all her trouble 
was forgotten. With eyes dewy 
‘with tears and radiant with joy, 
she exclaimed— 

“Oh, Charlie, how shall I ever 
thank you—ever atone!” 

The rustle of a silken dress be- 
hind a spreading myrtle arrested 
her, and instinctively she started 
forward. But it was no evil wo- 
man who stood there prying with 
baleful eyes upon her happiness. 
For an instant thetried young wife 
was motionless as one stunned, 
then, with a wild cry of delight, 
she sank sobbing and shivering 
into the kind arms of sister Doro- 
thy. 

“My darling, you must blame 
that naughty husband of yours for 
it all,” said the elder sister, when 
Mollie, grown calmer, could smile 
through her tears. “I only came 
this morning; and as he was 
already planning one surprise for 
you, he insisted on my making it a 
double one. He bound me, with 
the rest of the household, to 
secrecy ; but I’m afraid I could not 
have endured the delay, had I not 
been busy all day arranging this 
treat for you. Now,” she added, 
briskly, “I want to see my name- 
sake. I won’t wait any longer.” 

So Miss Dora was brought down, 
but not till Mrs. Halliday had car- 
ried her to the attic—“to make her 
high-minded,” she said; and ahap- 
pier group never gathered around 
a table than those who now sat 
down to the little celebration feast 
which owned Mollie as its cause 
and mistress. 

Charlie would not listen to any 
of the meek apologies which his 
shamed little wife tried to make— 
meeting them all with a laughing 
disclaimer, or a teasing allusion to 
the lady visitor. But toward the 
close of the happy evening, as she 
sat nestling in her low rocker be- 
tween her husband and sister, with 
baby going alternately from one 
lap to another, she ejaculated rap- 
turousl y— 

“Oh! I’m so glad that, through 
it all, I held to the motto—‘ A pro- 
mise is a promise!’” 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


WIIAT WOMEN WANT. 


pO ETT 
es ) %\ T a meeting of la- 
( dies, in Brooklyn, 
Zk) some time ago, 
oe JS the question 
~: + arose, and a discus- 
oN sion followed, as to 
mn , what women most 
is ) wanted. Some thought 
pozs Money; some, education ; 
some, the right of suf- 
frage; andavery strong argument 
was made out by the supporters of 
each of these positions. 

For my part, though money, ed- 
ucation, and even the right of suf- 
frage, are good things, put to proper 
uses, yet I have never felt that 
either was just what women most 
want, or what, if I had the power, 
I would choose, in order to effect 
the greatest and most permanent 
improvement in the present and 
future condition of the sex. 

Isolation is living death. - This 
is what women suffer from. What 
they want, in order to obtain other 
things that are desirable, is organ- 
ization among themselves. 

Organization is strength; isola- 
tion is weakness. And organiza- 
tion they can have without any- 


thing that they are not now in pos- 


session of. 

The instant men—poor, illiterate, 
and alien—touch the soil of this 
country, they are enrolled in half 
a dozen trades-unions, and other 
social and political combinations. 
They are made at once to feel that 
they are not alone; that they have 
a stake in the community; that 
their interests will be protected ; 
and their rights, as minute parts of 
a great social organism, respected 
and sustained. 

Women, on the contrary, are as 
completely alone, though they were 
born and bred upon the soil, as if 
they belonged to another class in 
creation. There is no recognition 
of their humanity. This is not 
only an evil in itself, but it is pro- 
ductive of other and still greater 
evils. It renders women narrow, 
suspicious, and exclusive. They 
become afraid of the freedom, unity, 
and intercourse with each other 
which they most need, They vol- 
untarily perpetuate, in short, the 
condition which was originally 
thrust upon them, and learn to 
value in themselves, the ignorance, 
pride, and prejudice, which are 
among the most deplorable results 
of their restricted position. 

This feeling naturally renders 
the work of organization among 
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women extremely difficult. Men 
meet on the ground prepared by a 
dozen different relations and condi- 
tions that create for them mutual 
interests. In business, in politics, 
in social or benevolent organiza- 
tions, men, of all classes and under 
all circumstances, meet and work 
together, their united energies bent 
toward the attainment of their ob- 
ject, and, as a consequence, sooner 
or later they achieve it. Women, 
on the contrary, start with the idea, 
that, because associations do not 
exist among women as among 
men, therefore they: never can— 
that there is something inherent 
in the nature of women to prevent 
it. What that something is, and 
that it is the result not of nature 
but of education, they proceed to 
show by placing between them- 
selves and any breadth or freedom 
of action some barrier of custom 
or education, and overstepping 
them all the moment their natural, 
womanly sympathies are appealed 
to. 

For example: accepting, as all 
good women do, the abstract idea 
of co-operation and unity of pur- 
pose as a means of advancement 
and mutual benefit, the moment a 
practical effort is made in this di- 
rection it is met by a thousand and 
one small objections. They are 
confined by household duties, and 
can not leave home; husbands are 
not willing that they should belong 
to a society of women; they do not 
wish to join a society composed of 
others than the members of “our” 
church; or, they are horrified at 
the idea of having their names ina 
book with women who belong to 
nochurch at all. Some havea fear, 
which they would not express, that 
they would be expected to invite 
all sorts of impossible and disa- 
greeable people “to tea,” and be 
“hail, fellow, well met,” with them, 
in the streets. 

Not one of these objections is 
valid, even if it is true. Women 
do leave their children and their 
households to attend the sewing- 
circle or the prayer-meeting, to 
make friendly visits or do shop- 
ping. Why not leave them occa- 
sionally for a less selfish and still 
more beneficent purpose? 

The objection of a husband to 
the mere fact of a wife’s joining a 
society of women would cease to 
exist when such societies became 
general, and could be cited now 
only as an evidence of oppressive 
marital authority. I should not 
advise a woman to run counter to 
the expressed wishes of her hus- 
band upon such a point. I would 
rather trust to time and patience 
to teach him better things, and 
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On all the flowers; but, ah! he fails 
To blight our bousehold roses! 
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give him more just ideas of the 
relative position of husband and 
wife in the marriage relation. It 
should be distinctly understood, 
however, that the concession was 
made in the interests of peace; to 
his ignorance and his prejudices; 
not to any shadow of right that he 
possessed to demand such self-abne- 
gation. 

As for the fear that association, 
for general objects, would involve 
special social recognition—it does 
not follow at all. It is true that 
accidental acquaintance does, some- 
times, result in devoted, life-long 
friendship; but this is a blessing 
to be desired, not a consequence to 
be feared, and there is, certainly, 
no more necessity for social confu- 
sion to follow than arises from the 
general organizations of men. The 
lines drawn by natural distinctions 
and social habits are fixed and in- 
effaceable, and much truer and 
more permanent than those created 
by the ignorance or arrogance of 
individuals or cliques. 

When our late civil war broke 
out, women then forgot their nar- 
row scruples, their feeble puncti- 
lios, and sprung to the rescue. In 
the name of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion they formed socicties, and ad- 
mitted any one who would scrape 
lint or make a pot of jelly. And 
see, in an inconceivably short time 
after they had organized, what a 
work they accomplished! Noarmy 
was ever so tended and cared for; 
no war of such magnitude ever oc- 
curred in which the dreadful re- 
sults were so judiciously and effec- 
tually softened, or so promptly 
stayed. 

In this case the sympathies of 
women were fully aroused, and be- 
came universal. They forgot petty 
pride and jealousy, or, at any rate, 
did not allow them to interfere 
with the grand object, and so they 
achieved it, and immortality at the 
same time. 

It may be said that here was an 
occasion that demanded action; 
that, when it arose, women were 
equal to it; that, if another one 
should arise, they would undoubt- 
edly be found equal to it again. 

But is there, then, nothing in 
existence that requires action on 
the part of women to prevent or 
remove? Is not, at least, the train- 
ing and education desirable which 
results from regular organization ? 
and is it not necessary to prompt 
general action in case of an emer- 
gency ? 

Could the injustice, of which wo- 
men in many instances justly com- | 
plain, continue, if united woman- 
hood protested against it? Would 
the local evils which afflict com- 
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munities rise to the proportions 
which they now frequently assume, 
if the powerful voice of a disinter- 
ested and energetic majority ex- 
posed and denounced them ? 

Would not women themselves 
rise immeasurably above their pres- 
ent position, and gradually learn 
to exercise the needful control over 
their own dress, personal habits, 
and the customs of society, if they 
found that life had better and 
higher uses for them than the 
fashion of their sleeves, and the 
amount of pasteboard requisite to 
the demands of social etiquette in 
the absence of brains? Above all, 
would not women be prepared to 
act with more efficiency in every 
relation of life, as well as in emer- 
gencies, if they were trained to ac- 
tion and expression, instead of to 
acquiescence and inertia? 

It is of small importance upon 
what basis women come together, 
so that they do it, and form a regu- 
lar and business-like organization. 
It will take some time to acquire a 
knowledge of, and learn to exercise 
their newly constructed machinery ; 
and they will soon find themselves 
embarrassed with riches, in the 
number of uses to which they will 
be invited to put it. 

The vital necessity of the whole 
movement is simply existence, and 
that the public are made aware of 
the fact. For this reason, the few 
woman's papers that are in exist- 
ence should keep a standing record 
of women’s organizations through- 
out the country, so that their 
strength in numbers could be made 
apparent, and they could be ad- 
dressed simultaneously in case of 
any emergency needing united ac- 
tion. Brief reports of the meet- 
ings of such societies, containing 
just a summary of proceedings and 
progress, would assist the forma- 
tion of kindred associations, and 
form a most interesting part of a 
woman's newspaper, as well as a 
valuable addition to the history of 
our times. 

It is unnecessary to excite oppo- 
sition or prejudice by starting upon 
a basis of woman suffrage. Start 
upon any basis you please: that of 
the household, literature, charity, 
music, science, or any other that 
addresses itself to the favorable 
consideration of the majority, and 
reserve the discussion of doubtful 
questions until you have educated 
yourselves to do so from an abstract 
point of view, and without personal 
feeling or acrimony. 

There are questions of sufficient 
importance, in which all women 
are interested, to serve for years, 
or forever, unless they come to an 
adjustment; so that there ig not 
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the least danger of time or energy 
being wasted. 

Of course, there is no objection 
to organizing on a basis of woman 
suffrage, if the women of any com- 
munity desire it. The point which 
I desire to have clearly understood 
is this: that organization itself is 
the supreme object. The ends to 
be gained by it could easily be de- 
cided after the organization was 
complete; and, if an organized ma- 
jority of women demanded suffrage, 
no power on earth could prevent 
them from obtaining it, in this 
country at least. 

The need of the organization of 
women is eminent to-day, to pre- 
vent catastrophies that threaten 
the whole social superstructure 
with confusion and overthrow. The 
feeling of dissatisfaction among 
women has come to the surface of 
late years, but it exists quite as 
strongly among men. Men, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, where 
they are not so dependent upon 
marriage for bodily care and com- 
fort, are beginning to look upon it 
very much as they do upon reli- 
gion: as a good thing only for 
women and children. 

Conscientious ministers are be- 
coming alarmed at this state of 
feeling in regard to religion, and 
are doing their best to infuse into 
the modern Gospel something of 
the practical spirit of the age— 
something that will be recognized 
as supplying the needs of men. 

It is quite time that women came 
together, and took up their part of 
the discussion, in a spirit of inquiry 
and devotion to duty. Sink for a 
while the championship of their 
acknowledged wrongs, and ask 
themselves and each other if they 
have done their part—if men have 
nothing to charge them with in 
the way of neglect, of ignorance of 
the true nature of their responsi- 
bilities, of indifference, of selfish- 
ness, of pride, jealonsies, and exac- 
tions. 

Do not many women think they 
have done al, when they make 
themselves hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for men, and do 
they not neglect the weightier 
matters of the law, by failing to 
reveal to them, through their puri- 
ty, tenderness, refinement, patience, 
and sacrifice of self, that higher 
moral nature, which they ought to 
find, and which was created to ex- 
ercise, a saving influence upon the 
stronger physical and passional na- 
ture of man ? 

“ Take care of duties, and rights 
will take care of themselves.” At 
any rate, let us attend to duties 
first, and then we can with better 
grace ask for rights. 


But, let me repeat, organization 
is strength. What is the reason 
that the working men to-day are 80 
much better protected than the 
working women? The advocates 
of women suffrage will say, Because 
they have a vote. But that is cer- 
tainly not all the reason. The 
more immediate cause exists in the 
organization of working men—in 
their co-operative societies, in their 
trades unions, and the like. Now 
I do not like trades unions—lI do not 
like anything that arrays one class 
against another, any more than 
the something that arrays one in- 
dividual against another; but, un- 
der present conditions, and un- 
til the moral is recognized as the 
superior force, protection is neces- 
sary and defence is necessary— 
quite as necessary for women as for 
men. 

It is a common remark, when 
anything is required to be done, 
“Oh, interest the men; women 
can not do anything.” Why? Be- 
cause they have not the means. 
Thus the absence of means deprives 
them of power, and they suffer the 
stigma of ignorance and helpless- 
ness. 

Organization would give them at 
once means and strength and pow- 
er; it would give them organs for 
expression, and instruments for de- 
fence, and protection for them- 
selves. Co-operation, interchange 
of thought with each other, discus- 
sion of ideas, discover to us what 
our needs really are, and organiza- 
tion will not only teach us how, 
but enable us to meet and satisfy 
them. 

Men can not imagine an associa- 
tion of women, without a conspira- 
cy against themselves, or unlawful 
doings of some sort. They do both 
themselves and women an injus- 
tice. Association teaches women, 
as it does men, liberality and sub- 
ordination. If it teaches them their 
rights, it also teaches them how 
these walk hand in hand with their 
duties. It teaches them human 
as well asindividual responsibility, 
and enables thera to give to the 
good word, embodying the good 
thought, the authority ofa hundred, 
a thousand, or a million of voices, 
instead of seeing it lost as the 
feeble utterances of one. 

If my life would give to Amer- 
ica large and liberal organizations 
for women, I would gladly give it ; 
for nothing would do so much to 
equalize relations between men 
and women, remedy existing evils, 
and set the moral powers to work 
as a leaven in the community, as 
this stimulus to mental and spirit- 
ual activities among women. I 
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Christmas benediction to all my 
readers, and pray that it may be 
fruitful and multiply, and bring 
forth a hundredfold before the ad- 
vent of next December brings to 
us the suggestion of its ever-wel- 
come memories. 


Stray and Ait Gut 


“Houses aNnp Howmes.''—This is the 
title of a new lecture by Mrs, Celia Bur- 
leigh, who made a great hit last season 
with her admirable lectures on ‘* Woman- 
hood,” and the ‘* Rights of Children,"’ Mrs 
Burleigh is a lady of singularly fine and 
graceful presence, and charms by her man- 
ner, while she impresses by her eloqnence. 
She is one of the most accomplished and 
popular of the women lecturers now in 
the field. 


“PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE FoR Wo- 
mEN.”’ The new Physiological Inetitute, 
commenced by Dr. Anna Denamore in the 
fall of last year, has proepered beyond 
anticipation, and is fast becoming one of 
the most important of the charitable med- 
ical institntions ln the city. The nucleus 
of a fine library has been obtained, and 
complete apparatus will shortly be secur- 
ed. In addition to the free medical lec- 
tures, a dispensary ir about to be opencd, 
which will adapt itself particularly to the 
needs of seamstresses, poor teachers, and 
persons who want prompt and careful 
treatment, yet can not afford to send fora 
phyeician. Valuable medicines and other 
requisites have already been donated to 
thie department, which is mach needed. 


iamonds of Vphought. 


Doine Goop.—Never did any soul do 
good, but it came readier to do the same 
again with more enjoyment. Never was 
love, or gratitude, or bounty practiced, 
but with it an increasing joy, which 
made the practicer etill more in love with 
the fair act.—Shaflesbury. 


Mirtu.—‘‘ Frame your mind to mirth 
and merriment,'—says Shakspeare ; and 
a well-known lecturer recently said that 
‘langhter was one of the best sanitary 
agents known to the medical faculty, and 
was withal an indication of intellectual 
vigor and moral soundness.”’ 
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THe Proper HEALTH TO PRoPosE. 
—Alphonse Karr, the gardener-poet, has 
offered a don-mot to the world. He was 
lately present at a banquet given by some 
of the disciples of Hahnemann. Toasts 
were given to the health of every medical 
celebrity by every body, when the presi- 
dent remarked, ‘* Monsieur Kart, you have 
not proposed the health ofany one.’ The 
poet rose, and modeatly replied, ‘*I pro- 
pose the health of the sick.” 

Takine Hr at His Worp.— Customer 
(in a hurry). ‘*Now, operator, can you 
cut my hairright away?’ Otliging Artiste. 
‘* Yes, aa! Certingly, ea!’ [A lapee of five 
minutes is supposed to be devoted to the 
newspaper.] Cusiomer (horrified). ‘Why, 
it's all off! Artiste (complacently). “Yea, 


give the wish, however, with a/sa. You said, ‘cut it right away/’” 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


THOSE who predicted the return 
of long skirts this season for street 
and walking dresees, must by this 
time confess themselves mistaken. 
So far from short dresses having 
lost any of the vogue they had 
achieved, they have gained great 
additional prestige. The most ele- 
gant materials are now made up 
into short costumes, rivaling in cost 
and pretension the most elaborate 
evening toilets. 

There are two favorite methods 
of making these costumes. One 
consists of a skirt and full casaque 
or Polonaise; the other, of two 
skirts, the upper one very long, 
and a basque, or short coat with 
lapels. 

The new methods of trimming 
exhibit the most extravagant use 
of costly materials. Suits of rich 
gros-grain, of the new shades, have 
the full and elaborate trimmings, 
plaited flounces, and headings lined 
with velvet many shades darker, 
and arranged so that the velvet 
gives the warm, rich tone to the 
dress, without being actually seen. 

Suits of velvet are very distin- 
guished, trimmed with a very rich 
crochet embroidery, into which the 
smallest quantity of cut jet is in- 
troduced, and bordered with wide 
guipure lace. The overskirts are 
very deep at the back, but are 
rounded up and looped very high 
at the sides. 

The costume is not unfrequently 
composed of a velvet overskirt and 
basque, worn over a petticoat of 
Yich satin trimmed with very nar 
row flounces, and quilted into a 
designasa heading. Black velvet 
is very effective in this way, over a 
skirt of blue or maroon satin, the 
entire costume—hat, gloves, etc.— 
carefully carrying out the idea of 
the colors, and other details. 

The severity of the season follow- 
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always been acknowledged unrivaled. 
COPY. 


SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 
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In this department it has 
Unlike other Magazines, it does not 


It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 


unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 


required by our more refined and elevated taste at home. 


ing close upon a very warm sum- 
mer, has brought out a great many 
fur-trimmed suits of great beauty 
and elegance. Colors, such as fu- 
chsia, maroon, wine-color and dark 
green, are even more fashionable 
than black, and are displayed to 
the greatest advantage by rich 
bands of grebe or sable fur, and 
collars, cuffs, and revers of satin, or 
gros-grain trimmed on. 

Jackets of quilted satin, bordered 
with fur, with or without sleeves, 
are used for breakfast and morning 
wear, and in white satin, with 
swansdown edge, are not unfre- 
quently seen in the evening. 


Many dresses for dinner and eve- 
ning wear are composed of rich 
gros-grain or poult de soie, the 
flounces plaited over under ones of 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes 
Jace. The upper skirt is looped 
high, and bordered with guipure 
lace half a yard wide; and the 
waist is composed of muslin richly 
trimmed and having sleeves, and 
small, loose jacket or bodice, which 
displays the decoration, and has 
fancy basques attached, which take 
the place of sash. 

Very pretty party dresses are 
made for little girls, of white mus- 
lin, high in the neck, with long 
sleeves, and bright Roman scarlet 
or blue sashes. The lower skirt is 
trimmed with ruffles, the upper 
skirt bunched at the sides, and cut 
into a round or pointed apron in 
front, and very much trimmed, as 
is the puffed bodice, with Valenci- 
ennes. 

The winter cloth suits for ordi- 
nary wear are becoming as popular 
as the linen suits for summer wear. 
There is no wear out to such suits, 
and they should be finished, there- 
fore, with thick galoons or heavy 
braids that wili last about as long 
as the material. Furs are used for 
trimming them by persons who ex- 


pect them to serve as handsome 
winter suits. 

In furs, sable is this winter tak- 
ing the place of high-class mink. 
It is made up in about the same 
style, excepting that the lining is 
thick gros-grain, and no ornaments 
are used. Instead of tassels, and 
the like, the ends of the muff are 
drawn in with elastic, and close 
warmly over the wrists. 


a —--Gee 
TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


MORNING Dress of light-blue 
French merino, cut with a Wat- 
teau at the back,and open (pagoda) 
sleeves. The skirt is slightly long 
at the back, and full, but perfectly 
plain. The bodice and sleeves are 
ornamented with a broad band of 
black velvet, which outlines a small 
pointed pelerine cape, terminating 
in bows and long ends at the back, 
and a border set up somewhat from 
the edge, upon the sleeves. 


An EvENING Dress of Nile- 
green silk, is cut with a very long 
train, and trimmed in a deep Van- 
dyked pattern, with two rows of 
silver fringe. The same trimming 
simulates an upperskirt, which is 
caught up apparently with silver 
grass, and surrounds the basque 
of the bodice, and the half-sleeve, 
which is open to disclose the coat- 
sleeve beneath, and the lining, 
which is of white satin. 


A PRETTY EVENING COSTUME is 
composed of a white Llama over- 
dress, low square bodice and draped 
skirt, and plain slip of turkois-blue 
silk, made entirely without orna- 
ment, with the exception of thick 
silk ruches round the neck and 
sleeves. A wide blue sash with 
fringed ends completes this dress, 
which is charming for a young 
lady who is a blonde. 


A FASHIONABLE “ BREAKFAST ” 
CosTUME consists of pink silk, made 
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with two skirts, and a basque, with 
open sleeves. The trimming is 
thick ruches fringed out upon the 
edge, and black velvet bows. The 
boots are silk with black stitch- 
ing and black Empress heels, the 
gloves pink embroidered with 
black. The beautiful light Eng- 
lish pink is the favorite shade. 


A VERY HANDSOME BuAck Tor- 
LET is of heavy lustreless silk, cut 
with a train, and bordered with a 
plaited flounce, notched out over a 
flounce of plaited organdy, edged 
with Valenciennes. Above the silk 
flounce is a thick soft ruching fea- 
thered out, and above this a wide 
flounce of lace, also headed by a 
ruching. Surmounting this is a 
narrow flounce of silk, with a mus- 
lin flounce beneath, and a ruched 
heading. The foundation basque, 
with pagoda sleeves, is made of 
muslin, bordered with rows of black 
and white lace, put on full; over 
this is the silk jacket, bordered with 
thick ruching, the edge of which 
comes to the top of the lace. 


A FASHIONABLE PROMENADE 
CosTUME is of fino black cashmere, 
bordered with crimped fringe, over 
a black silk or gray Irish poplin 
skirt. The cashmere overskirt is 
long, and gracefully draped, the 
jacket cut as a basque, and open 
with revere. To the silk under- 
skirt of this costume a waist is at- © 
tached, made of twilled cotton or 
linen. Upon this a little silk vest 
is mounted, and to this coat sleeves 
are attached of silk, which are worn 
under the open ones of cashmere, 
and, with lace ruffles and a little 
cravat, complete an elegant toilet. 


A WarRM WINTER WALKING- 
DREss is composed of two skirts 
and a coat of dark-blue cloth, trim- 
med with heavy black galoons 
stitched on—five rows on the un- 
derskirt, four-on the upper, three 


from the front, and forms basque 
lapels. A close-fitting cotton 
waist is attached to the underskirt ; 
y the basque is lined with flannel. 


A FUR-TRIMMED CosTuME, of 
dark-blue velvet, consists of a skirt 
¥~ trimmed with three rows of grebe 

and a Polonaise, which forms an 
6 upper skirt, and is trimmed with a 
single row of grebe upon the edge, 
and one row over the shoulders, 
forming a pelerine at the back, 
& which fits in close to the figure, 
% leaving the sides to flow over the 
arm and sleeves, something like 
the Metternich. 


A PLAIN INDOOR Dress, lady. 
like and stylish, yet without pre- 
tension, is made with plain skirt 

rs cut elightly en train, and a postil- 
§ lion basque, with flowing sleeves. 
A square collarof Valenciennes lace 
and undersleeves of net bordered 
with lace and puffings of net, com- 
% plete this simple toilet, which may 
s§ be made in silk, poplin, empress 
cloth, or serge. 


DECEMBER sends hie artists out 
q 366 Before the day ts breaking, 
% upon the coat, which is cut away 
< 


t 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
A BTEEL PLATE, 


Fia. 1.—The train robe of rose-color- 
2 ed poult de soic is bordered with a deep 
{ garniture composed of plaited ruch- 
§ ings of rose-colored crepe, arranged in 
3 asquare design between two crépe ruf 
fies, the One on the bottom surmount- 
ed by a row of black fringe, and the 
upper one, standing, with black 
thread lace caught up against it. The 
ruchings are attached with narrow 
black velvet, and are ornamented with 
8 black velvet bows where they inter- 
ye sect. The long, graceful overskirt Is 
of rose-colored crépe, with a trim- 
ming composed of ruffles, lace, and 
fringe, confined by a bias band of 
poult de soie. This tunique is most 
s§ gracefully looped by large black vel- 
vet bows, placed in an artistic yet ap- 
parently careless manner. Low point- 
ed corsage and putted sleeves, trim- 
med with crépe, ruffles, lace, and 
fringe. A complicated coiffure of 
puffs and curls, ornamented with 
crushed roses and buds in foliage. 
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» Fic. 2.—A simple and tasty party 
3 dress for a little girl. The skirt, of 
mauve faffetas, is ornamented with 
three pinked ruffles, forming their 
own headings. Over this is a tunique 
of white organdy, trimmed with a 
deep ruffle, and looped high on the 
sides by sashes of mauve ribbon. 
Short, pointed bodice of mauve taffe- 
t fax, With ribbon shoulder-knots, over 
a chemisette of puffed organdy and 
Valenciennes insertion, Sash of 
mauve ribbon. 
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f Fia. 3.— Toilette de diner of emerald- 
; green gyos-grain, the demi-trained 
skirt ornamented with deep scelloped 
flounces of nut-brown gros-grain dis- 
posed in the style of a court train. 
These flounces are graduated in width 
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toward the waist, and are edged with 
narrow brown fringe, and headed 
with bands matching the flounces. 
A trimming en ladlier, of brown gros- 
grain folds, completes the garniture 
of the skirt. Simple corsage, trim- 
med with nut-brown folds, and wide 
flowing sleeves trimmed to match the 
skirt. Stylish coiffure of horizontal 
rouleauz and long curls, adorned with 
a scarlet pompon and a white aigrette. 


———_—_¢¢-o—_—-—— 
FASHIONS FOR FAIRS, 


THE season for fairs is at its 
height, and a few hints in regard 
to what can be most easily and 
cheaply made, and, at the same 
time, be most saleable, may not be 
out of place. And first and last, 
but often most attractive, let us re- 
mind our young lady readers that 
if they possess remnants of silk or 
ribbon, or lace, or tarlatan, or 
merino, or bit of stiff lining, a few 
beads, and a trifle of gilt braid, or 
anything else that is bright-colored, 
they can, with very little time and 
ingenuity, make dolls’ clothing 
that would sell with extraordinary 
rapidity, and be all profit. 

Of course whole trousseauz and 
wardrobes might be made, but 
pretty out-door jackets, over- 
dresses, aprons, sacks, talmas, fur 
sets, and the like, may be contrived 
out of what would otherwise find 
its way to the rag-bag. 

Pretty cushions, if they are not 
too expensive, always find a ready 
sale. The favorites are square 
cushions of scarlet merino, with an 
initial or monogram in the center. 
wrought in white silk embroidery. 

Another kind is made of pink or 
blue silk, and covered with a slip- 
case of book muslin, edged round 
with a ruffle of imitation Valenci- 
ennes lace. Paper muslin may be 
used instead of silk. Cushions of 
blue or crimson velvet are also 
very much admired, simply fin- 
ished with a thick piping of satin. 

Shoe bags and comb bags of 
brown linen are always in demand, 
and should be made up to cost 
fifty and seventy five cents, when 
they are sold. It is charging in- 
ordinate prices that brings fairs 
into bad repute. 

Slippers of soft, thick white flan- 
nel sell well, embroidered with 
colored wool. They may be un- 
made, or made up on cork soles. 

Families of dolls would find a 
large sale if they were arranged 
effectively, dressed substantially, 
and sold at a reasonable price. 

Cravats, needle-books of a good 
and substantial kind, children’s 
aprons, shaving papers for gentle- 
men, straw and rustic frames (im- 
perial size), all find ready sale, and 
require little but time, taste, and 
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To draw frost-pictures on the panes, 
Agaiost the merry-makinog, 


willingness to produce satisfactory 
results. 

A good refreshment table, at 
moderate prices, is a well-paying 
feature, but we would eschew let- 
teries and grab-bags. 
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COIFFURES AND BONNETS. 
(See Itlustration.) 


Our elegantea are, to a great ex- 
tent, discarding the immense chignons 
which have heretofore disfigured 
their heads, and returning to more 
simple and sensible arrangements of 
the hair. No doubt great quantities 
of false hair will still be worn; but the 
tendency is toward a style of coiffure 
which will have the appearance, as 
nearly as possible, of the natural hair. 

No. 1.—The style of coiffure most 
affected at present. It is arranged by 
combing all the hair back, adding a 
small Pompadour roll in front if 
necessary. The hair is then separated 
in two portions in the nape of the 
neck, and disposed in two braids, of 
three strands each, which are then 
turned up over the head and the ends 
arranged in a bow. Of course, a 
‘““switch’’ can be braided in with 
each side and a fulse bow added; but 
it must be done very neatly and natu- 
rally, or the effect will be spoiled. 

No. 2.—An appropriate and gene- 
rally becoming coiffure for an elderly 
lady. The back hair is arranged in a 
plain waterfall, or a loose knot, if 
preferred, and the front is disposed 
in four finger-puffs on each side. A 
simple cap is added, of white organdy, 
rather pointed in front, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. 


No. 3.—A lovely carriage bonnet, 
in mauve velvet and gros-grain of the 
same shade, ornamented with a clus- 
ter of crushed pink roses on the left 
side, encircled by a long white plume 
which springs from a cluster of mauve 
ostrich tips on the opposite side. A 
double scarf of mauve gros-grain, 
edged with a crepe fringe, falls from 
the back. A rouleau of velvet and 
gros-grain forms the face trimming. 
Brides of gros-grain, edged with vel- 
vet, carelessly knotted under the 
chin. 

No. 4.—An elegant honnet, of a 
modified gipsy shape, made in mul- 
berry-colored velvet, finished around 
the edges with narrow folds of gros- 
grain of the same shade. An ostrich 
plume, of the same color, springs 
from a full cluster of shaded roses 
and buds on the left side, and is car- 
ried across and falls low on the right. 
A row of Chantilly lace is arranged 
en diadéme across the front, above a 
cordon of velvet and gros-grain, and a 
fall of the same lace droops over the 
back. Tie-strings of mulberry gros- 
grain ribbon. 

No. 5.—A ‘‘ Tyrolienne,”’ of black 
French felt, trimmed with folds of 
black gros-grain, and a long scarf of 
the same edged with narrow thread 
lace. <A gros-grain bow relieves the 
right side, and a very long white os- 
trich plume, fastened in the front, is 
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carried over the crown, and droops 
gracefully over the chignon. 

No. 6.—An appropriate and stylish 
coiffure fora school-girl. The hair is 
parted across the top, the back por- 
tion being again separated into two 
parts and braided near the ears. The 
front hair is then thrown lightly back, 
and arranged in loose curls which are 
confined by the braids being carried 
across, as seen in the illustration. 

No. 7.—The most fashionable style, 
at present, for arranging the hair of 
little girls. The hair is crimped and 
then combed back, without any front 
parting, a single tress being taken 
from cach side, tied together with a 
ribbon bow, and fastened so as to 
prevent the hair from spreading too 
much over the shoulders. 
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OUT-DOOR COSTUMES FOR 
CHILDREN, 
(See Illustration.) 

Fia. 1.—A style of suit appropriate 
for boys from six to ten years of age. 
It consists of pants, jacket, and vest, 
of mixed brown cloth, and an over- 
coat of dark-brown beaver cloth. 
The coat is arranged with a long sack, 
over which falls a long circular cape, 
which is buttoned on under the col- 
lar and can be detached at pleasure. 
The whole suit is made without any 
trimming excepting rows of machine 
stitching near the edges. Brown 
cloth legvins. Glengarry cap of black 
velvet bound with plaid. 

Fie. 2.—Suit for a girl of four years. 
Dress of blue cashmere, trimmed with 
narrow black velvet. Circular of 
white Molleton cloth, trimmed with 
black velvet, the hood quite pointed, 
and Jined with black silk. Riding- 
hood of scarlet opera flannel, lined 
throughout, trimmed with pinked 
ruchings, and ornamented with a 
black velvet bow with long ends 
finished with tassels. 

Fie. 3.—Dress of garnet satin de 
Chine, the skirt ornamented with a 
kilt-plaited flounce, headed by two 
rows of black velvet. Half-fitting 
paletot of garnet cloth, trimmed with 
rows of handsome silk galoon, crossed 
at intervals by small passementcrie or- 
naments. The same garniture is car- 
ricd down the center of the back to 
the waist, where it is finished with 
aa ornament, with pendants, similar 
to those crossing the braid. High, 
black felt hat, trimmed with garnet 
velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Suit for a girl of five years. 
Dress of Scotch plaid, the skirt bor- 
dered with a bias flounce headed with 
black velvet. Half-fitting paletot of 
navy blue cloth, trimmed with bands 
of Astrachan. The collar is deep and 
pointed mn the back, reaching half- 
way to the waist. Gray felt turban, 
trimmed with blue velvet and a blue 
plume. 

Fic. 5.—Walking-costume in pearl- 


gray French poplin, garnisbed with 
bands of blue velvet. The suit con- 
sists of a skirt and a Polonaise, worn 
without looping. The design can be 
easily copied from the illustration. 
Gray velvet hat, ornamented with 
blue velvet and blue plumes. 
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DECEMBER brings the Christmas time, 
And Christmas scencs 80 merry ; 
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WINTER BONNETS. 


We are undoubtedly getting 
back as fast as possible to the pe- 
riod when hats and bonnets had a 
real existence, and were things to 
be seen, and felt, and admired, and 
counted upon as something that 
had a tangible existence. The 
“Sauar” bonnet and the little trian- 
gular Fanchon have gone out of 
existence ; and now the Diadem is 
following suit, and in its place is 
the high hat, with long, sweeping 
plume, and the graceful and 
piquant Gipsy, with curved brim, 
and jaunty feathers set straight 
against the small crown. 


A great many bonnets are made 
of the mixture of the browns, light 
coffee and chestnut brown, and two 
materials, velvet and gros-grain. 
The trimming generally consists of 
a long plume of the light color, 
and a tuft of pink roses in bronze 
leaves. 

A very pretty bonnet is made of 
black velvet, the brim lined with 
blue, blue strings, which tie at the 
side, and three ostrich tips, one 
blue, two black. 

A becoming hat, for a blonde, for 
concert or matinee wear, is of sky- 
blue gros-grain, the brim turned up, 
and lined with black velvet. The 
trimming consists of roses, bows of 
black velvet, and bows and ends of 
bky-blue gros-grain ribbon. 


A handsome hat of gray velvet 
has the brim turned up and lined 
with black velvet, and a front 
heightened by a standing shell of 
white lace holding a jet aigrette, 
very light, and exquisitely cut. <A 
long gray plume is placed on one 
side, and hangs low at the back ; 
and, covering the end of this, is a 
small bouquet of mixed roses, with 
grass. 

Another bonnet is of pale Ha- 
vana velvet, surrounded by folds 
of grosgrain, which are carried 
down the sides, and form brides or 
strings. A group of small ostrich 
feathers, in ten shades, curl over 
the top, and the inside of the brim 
is trimmed with a double quilling 
of gros-grain, a small bouquet of 
roses, and a knot of ribbon with 
fringed ends. 
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THE LONG PLUME REVIVED. 


Ong of the distinguishing features 
of this winter's modes is the large 
colored ostrich feather, placed in a 
curve ever the velvet or satin bonnet. 
It is also to be remarked that we once 
more wear something like the tour de 
fete, or cap of formcr bonnets—that is, 
lace and flowers under the bonnet— 
ata has not been seen fora long 
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ENAMELED JEWELRY. 
Tuis clegant set of jewelry, from the establishment of Ball, Black & Co., 
is of an entirely new and exquisite design. The brooch is arramged with a 
tablet of burnished gold, set with seven large pearls, from which depends 
an oval enameled medallion, in a similar setting. The whole setting is sur- 
rounded by delicate scroll tracery, that at the bottom representing pendants 


with small gold buttons at the ends. 


The setting of the ear-rings matches exactly with that of the brooch, the 
medallion only differing in design, while the bracelet, which completes the 
set, has a medallion similar to that in the brooch, the setting arranged to 


correspond as nearly as possible. 
$200. 


This handsome sct can be obtained for 


SKATING-COSTUMES, 


CLotH is the material used for 
skating-dresses this winter, especi- 
ally for the simple costumes, con; 
sisting of upperskirt and jacket, 
made for wear over plain black 
silk, or any other ordinary walk- 
ing-skirts. The prettiest are dark- 
blue, wine-color, or red marron, 
trimmed with grebe, pocket muff, 
and jaunty cap or hat to match, 
the former bordered with grebe, 
the latter edged with band of 
grebe, and ornamented with smal] 
plume and aigrette, set erect, and 
held by jeweled horseshoe. 

The prettiest skating-costume wea 
have seen was made of scarlet 
cloth and trimmed with white fur, 
and worn with white muff and boa, 
over a petticoat of white mohair, 
trimmed with plaitings headed 
with scarlet velvet. But this was 
too striking to be worn by any but a 
very fine skater, and, moreover, re- 
quires to be perfect in its details. 

———e © o——___— 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


To all who take DemOBEST's MaGAaZINeE ! 
No other in the world will give you half 


BRIDAL DRESSES, 


Two very handsome bridal 
dresses were made recently in quite 
different styles. One, of thick 
white corded silk, consisted of a 
long skirt and basque; the latter 
cut short upon the hips, but very 
deep at the back, where it was laid 
in hollow plaits. The skirt was 
quite plain. The basque was trim- 
med with rich knotted crimped 
fringe, with a white “ pearled” 
heading, and the pagoda sleeves 


were bordered to match. White 
lace undersleeves. Rich white 


lace collars, revers style. 


The second dress was of white 
satin, and was made with a low 
basque, open in front, over a lace 
chemisette. The skirt was trim- 
med with a rich flounce of white 
lace, put on in festoons, headed 
with soft ruches of silk, and looped 
up with bouquets of orange blos- 
soms, The sleeves were short 
with a bouquet upon the shoul- 
ders, upon the side of the bodice, 
and a bouquet, with a branch set 
in the waist, at the back of the 


so much or half so good for your moncy. basque. 
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Hat of black velvet. Crown four 
inches high; the brim droops all 
round; two streamers, one of velvet, 
and the other of gros-grain ribbon, 
trimmed with silk fringe, falls behind; 
an edging of white point lace falls 
over the brim, and a long white os- 
trich plume completes the trimming 
of this elegant hat. 


Hat of gray felt. Crown of medium 
height; the brim is rolled all around, 
faced with gray royal velvet; a cord 
of blue velvet surrounds the briin, and 
loose drab ribbon strings tipped with 
blue is fastened in a bow behind, and 
a gray ostrich tip is sct at the sideand 
falls over the crown. 

The above styles are from the cs- 
tablishment of J. R. TERRy, 19 Union 
Square, New York. 


——_eoe—__—_- 
POEM FOR JANUARY. 


Next month we shall give as a poem 
‘‘Hiawatha's Wooing,” by James Wads- 
worth Longfellow, preceded by an en- 
graved copy of the picture from which 
our premium Chromo of * Hiawatha’s 
Wooing” is taken. 
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. DECEMBER, though he dblusters so, 
368 Aud looks so melancholy, 
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Spares, fer the Chetetmas Gays, 


The evergreen helly. 


(CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. 


WE can remember the time when 
a cloak could be purchased for 
warm, winter wear, with some sort 
of probability that it might be pre- 
sentable, so far as style was con- 
cerned, for two, and even three suc- 
ceeding seasons. But that time 
has gone by, and we should not 
like to advise any ambitious young 
lady to purchase an out-door cos- 
tume now, with the expectation 
that it could be fashionably worn 
for more than one. 


Cloth cloaks are no longer dis- 
played, excepting in water-proof, 
as an independent article of out- 
door wear. Thiere are rich, ample 
velvet cloaks, which form a tunic 
or overdress, to be worn with satin, 
velvet, or Irish poplin skirts, and 
there are Astrachan cloaks at $25, 
and sealskin jackets at $75 to $100, 
and little cloth sacks and jackets, 
for breakfast or morning wear; but 
the plain or ribbed cloth cloak, 
sack, or circular, is not to be seen. 
and, indeed, would find no place 
among the ‘cloth suits” and dressy 
‘‘cashmere costumes,” which, trim- 
ined warmly with fur or velvet, 
spread themselves temptingly on 
the lay-figures in all the large 
showrooms. 

We advise, decidedly, a cloth or 
cashmere costume instead of a 
cloak, to be worn over merino, Em. 
press cloth, or Scotch plaid dresses. 
The costume consists of a long, 
straight overskirt, simply looped, 
rather high at the sides, and trim- 
med with a broad band of velvet or 
gros-grain, with or without fringe, 
or lace, or narrow satin folds, 
stitched in. The basque is half- 
fitting at the back, and cut up in 
equare tabs; it is straight and plain 
in front. It is belted in, or not, 
according to fancy. 

Velvet cloaks are cut very long, 
and richly trimmed with crochet 
gimp, which forms a heavy em- 
broidery, and knotted fringe. The 
waist is fitted to the figure at the 
back, and is detached from the 
skirt, which is put on very full, 
in large gathers. The front is cut 
all in one, and is looped up from 
the sides. The sleeves are invaria- 
bly wide, and a full sash, made of 
gros-grain, belts in the waist. 
Skirts of satin or velvet are gene- 
rally worn with these cloaks, which 
are more like ample tunics. 
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LINGERIE. 


THE greatest luxury is displayed in 
the chemisettes to wear with the open 
square Or heart-shaped bodices ; they 
are covered with embroidery, end 
either point lace or dentelle de Bruges. 
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THE ELVIRA DRESS. 


A pDREss made after this style, in blue empress cloth, trimmed with rnffies of 
the same and Diack velvet ribbon, would be very handsome and appropriate either 
for n honse dress or walking-costume. The skirt, of a comfortable length, is encir- 
cled with two narrow flounces, bound and attached with velvet, the upper one set 
on to form its own heading. The overekirt haga a square apron, garnished with ruf- 
fles and velvet, and is finished on each aide by a broad sash, trimmed ronnd with a 
rufie, and ornamented through the center by plaitings of velvet finished at the lower 


end with a velvet bow. 


Two detached sashes in the back, similarly trimmed, complete the arrangement 
of this unique overekirt. High plain waist, trimmed with ruffics and velvet in the 
shape of a shoulder cape, and close sleeves trimmed with ruffles simulating flowing 
ones. When used for a walking-costume, a jacket of cloth, or of the material of the 
dress, lined and similarly trimmed, should be added. 


EUPHEMIA SUIT. 


Tas stylish design can be very appropriately made in any of the winter materials, 
and would be eepecially handsome in poplin, with the broad bands which encircle 
the skirt and sleeves, of silkeof the eame shade, edged with velvet to match, the rnf- 
fles, of poplin, trimmed with velvet and eilk, and the bows of silk and velvet. 
The Polonaise is particalarly graccfal and becoming. The design of the whole suit 


can be easily copied from the illustration. 
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HINTS FOR MOURNING. 


For deep mourning, only tex- 
tures composed of wool are admis- 
sible, as, for example, merino, cash- 
mere, etc; and the trimmings 
should be of the same materials, or 
ofcrape. Crimped crape, or, as the 
French term it, crépe crépé, is worn 
for the very deepest mourning. 
Crape lisse is also worn for trim- 
mings, but it isconsidered less deep 
than crimped cape. 

The combination of white and 
black is always fashionable for half. 
mourning. The sewing-machine 
has been the means of introducing 
a new kind of white and black trim- 
ming peculiarly well adapted for 
half-mourning. It is of that kind of 
work to which the French give the 
name of applicatur—that is to say, 
two materials, the one applied or 
sewn upontheother. Forexample, 
a vine leaf, or foliage or flowers-of 
any kind, are cut out in velvet or 
silk, and edged with narrow white 
cord or braid. A wreath formed in 
this way, edging the skirt of a 
black dress, and brought up the 
front en tablter, is exceedingly pret- 
ty and effective. Jackets with 
long basques are likewise ornamen- 
ted with this trimming, and edged 
with fringe made of black and 
white silk. 

Mourning bonnets should be 
somewhat larger in size than those 
worn in ordinary costume. 

A very pretty half-mourning 
evening dress consists of a robe of 
white tarlatan, with a wreath trim- 
ming of the kind above described. 
A broad sash of black silk or velvet 
and jet ornaments. 
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VELVET TRIMMING. 


THERE is little fear of being too 
lavish in the employment of velvet. 
It is the favorite material of the 
day, and it will be used unsparing- 
ly for trimming as well as in other 
ways during theautumn. It forms 
a conspicuous part in a lady’s cos- 
tume, literally from head to foot: 
for hats are ornamented with bows 
and long ends of velvet, and shoes 
are almost concealed under large 
coques of the same material. The 
most fashionable ceintures are those 
of black velvet, with long ends flow- 
ing over the back of the dress. 
These ceintures are worn with robes 
of any color or material. 


——————9-9- 0 
LENGTH OF GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


LITTLE girls wear their dresses 
somewhat longer than formerly, so 
that they come below the knee, 
midway between that joint and the 
tops of their high boots. 
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COLORS, THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


HieH colors and many shadings 
are worn this season, and produce 
fine effects. All the shades of 
green and brown, pale buff lined 
with maroon velvet, dark crimson, 
wine and plum color, and scarlet 
relieved with white (the latter con- 
fined to indoor and evening toilets), 
are in great vogue. Olive has be- 
come a favorite cloth, and rich silk 
(which is. always mounted with 
velvet the same shade or a shade 
darker). But this color is only 
suitable for elderlv ladies, or for 
day costumes. 


A rich, dark blue is also much 
admired in cloth and velvet for day 
costumes, but ought on no account 
to be worn in the evening, as only 
light shades of blue, turkois and 
China blue, look well in the eve- 
ning. English is very fashionable 
for indoor wear, and is worn by 
blondes as well as brunettes. It is 
much trimmed with black velvet. 


The old yellow green has quite 
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COSTUMES DE PROMENADE. 


THE introduction of standard 
American silks, at a uniform price, 
has prevented a very great advance 
in the price of French silks, though, 
even for the rise that has taken 
place, there was no present neces- 
sity. 

The fact is, the large houses were 
never 86 well supplied with French 
silks as at present, and never pur- 
chased them at such low rates. 
Alarmed at the prospect of being 
cut off from export, the French 
manufacturers sacrificed immense 

peeeks of silks at exceedingly low 
rates, which English and American 
dealers principally profited by; so 
that whatever the prospect may be 
for the future, the fact in the pres- 
‘ent is that French silks are plen- 
(tiful, and, though they are sold 
dear, were bought cheap. 

_ Best Paris made kid gloves, 
which had been reduced to $2, 
have gone up to $3 (war prices), 
and we hope the fact will stimu- 
Jate our own manufacturers to 
breed goats, or effect in some way 
an improvement on the sheepskin 
which they have been selling for 
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given place to Nile-green for eve-| THe Cosrume Viowa is made in emerald-green Irish poplin, garnished with fringed | “ Italian” kid at $1 per pair. 
ning wear, which is a very light | ruchings of silk, two shades darker, and twist fringe of the intermediate shade. Singularly enough, gauze vails 
blue green, and extremely becom-; The garniture on the skirt is arranged in festoons, surmounted by a sinclo row of ; 5€&™ likely to be affected as much 


ing to flaxen-haired blondes. ruching. The Polonaise is quite simple, the back somewhat longer than the fronts, 
A novel and most successful com- | #24 slightly yet gracefully looped. 


as anything by the European war. 
The Donna Maria gauze, especially, 
is only made in Paris; aud as there 


bination for brunés is salmon-color,| Tax Gnatpa Surr, with the dress and ecarf of Macgregor plaid, and the Polonaise | 85 & very small quantity of it in 


lined or piped with narrow satin or | of green cashmere, is an cepecially stylish and appropriate costume for a young 
velvet. Pearls, and a pearl neck-| lady. The skirt is encircled with a flounce of green cashmere, set up from the bot- 


this country when the war stopped 
communication, we are not likely 
to see much of it for some time. 


lace composed of many strands, are | tom, and the Polonaise is trimmed tocorrespond. The scarf should be large enough | Jt has already doubled in price, 
the ornaments worn with such a | tu be used as a wrap, if required, and in some suits is worn tied loosely around the | and, if the war does not come to a 


toilet. waist. 


BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


close before spring, the winds of 
March will have to be met un- 
shielded by this favorite shield and 
protector. 


THE Opiia JACKET fs slightly fitted in the back, but is quite square and loose in 
front, It makes up quite prettily in scarlet or purple mgzino, with trimming of nar- 
row black velvet and silk fringe. 

Two sashes, trimmed with velvet and fringe, commence at the neck, gradually 
spreading apart as they descend, and are slightly caught together with bows, trim- 
med to correspond. 


MINETTA BASQUINE. 


| A PERFECTLY tight-fitting cloak, differing from other baequines in having a broad 
Taz Rosarpa JACKET is most appropriately made in blue opera flannel, or serge, | box-plait in the center of the back, folding over on the ontside. This affords more 
garnished with black velvet edged with gilt braid, and gilt buttons. It Is tight-fit- | spring than in tho ordinary style, and adds very much to its appearance. 
ting, with the fronts much shorter than the back, and the trimming arranged to | Our model is made in mulberry-colored cloth, garnished with bands of black gros 
simulate a west. | de Londres, and black bullion fringe. 
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MARIETTA JACKET. 


A PRETTY design, suitable cither fer a 
breakfast jacket or fora basque to com- 
plete a costume. The back is much len- 
gerthan the fronts, and is turned back 
én revers, to match. 

These revers should be of a different 
material from the jacket. If used for a 
morning jacket, it would be very hand- 
some in crimson, purple, or blue opera 
flannel, or cashmere, with trimming of 
black velvet or silk, and jet buttons. 


EUDORA SLEEVE. 


TRE most comfertable of all sleeves, for 
winter wear, is the coat-sleeve, and being 
susceptible of so many different styles of 
garniture, it is a univereal favorite, and 
always fashionable. The ‘ Eudora” 
makes up handsomely in Irish poplin, 
trimmed with bands of velvet, the puff 
at the top and ruffle at the elbow render- 


iug it expecially becoming to slender 
figures, 
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THE LEONORA CLOAK. 


To those of our readers having velvet cloaks, cut in half-fitting baeques, which 
were 80 much in vogue several seasons since, and wishing to renovate them, this 
design will be particularly acceptable. In the orfginal cloakwhich is an ordinary 
half-fitting bazque—wide Urelelles are added, with long equare tabs in the back and 
round ones in front, trimmed with lace and folds of gros-grain. It is not absolutely 
necesgary, however, to add the drefelles themselves, but the Jace and folds may be 
disposed in the same design. The bows, on the back and sleeves, are of gros-grain 


EDELIA SLEEVE. 


AN entirely new desizn, combininy the 
close with the flowing eleeve in a most 
graceful manner. The coat sleeve is left 
epen at the back seam, and a side-piece 
inserted, laid in a deep box-plait at the 
top, and buttoned in at the sides, nearly 
to the wrist. The close sleeve is caught 
together, just below, by a band fastened 
on the under side by a button, and on the 
outside by a buckle which confines a 
loop, 


VIENNA BASQUE. 


ribbon. 


JET ORNAMENTS. 


THE newest jet ornaments for bon- 
nets are hollow pendants an inch 
square, made of small oval pieces. 
They look heavy, but are lighter than 
than the swinging balls and cubes of 
last season. Jet brooches placed be- 
tween puffs and on bows are diamond- 
shaped, and look solid and massive. 
Bows are made of a sort of jet ribbon 
formed by sewing small jet beads on 
net. Coroncts are of branching grad- 
uated pieces, and aigretics have many 
slender, trembling stems of fine jet. 
An immense spray cf jet, shaped like 
a branch of coral, is placed in front of 
round hats. Buckles of jet are square 
or oval, with flat smooth surface. 


= 


Roun waists being so generally discarded, many new and becoming bagqnes are 


being designed to take their place. 


The one {llustrated above is a favorite style, 


and makes up handsomely in any of the winter dress goods, but particularly in pop 


lin or eilk. 


The handsomest poplin ones are made without any trimming, excepting a velvet 


or silk cord on the bottom, but silk ones are. generally trimmed with lace. 
made of poplin, a facing of silk, finished with vel 
_ Vest, and will add very much to its stylish appearance. 


AMERICAN FASHIONS TAKING 
THE LEAD. 


THE prominent London fashion 
magazine, which has for some time 
past been publishing the uncolored 
fashion plates furnished from our 
MONTHLY, and, more recently, the 
colored steel plates, has increased 
80 much in its circulation that the 
publisher has just directed, by a 
cable telegram, that the original 
number ordered is to be increased 
one-third. | somely in any winter material, and moet 
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nary of the superiority of American | goods, or black. It is particularly becom- 
fashions. 


| ing to slender figures. 


MABEL SLEEVE. 
Tus stylish sleeve makes up hand- 


TOE PEARL JACKET. 


A DESIGN for an extra garment, to be made in cloth, with the edges cut in miters 


When | and bound with narrow silk braid, and two rows of the braid stitched on above. It 
vet, may be arranged to simulate a | is much longer in the back than in front, and is slashed to the waist in the back and 
at the sides. The bows are of cloth, bound with braid. ; 
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FUR-TRIMMED DRESSES, 


THE extent to which velvet is 


used as trimming has rather put 


furs in the background; but it is 


still considered most distinguished 
as a finish for cloth and velvet cos- 
tumes. 

Rose marten, grebe, and sable, 
are most used for black and colored 
velvet; sealskin, mink, and Astra- 
chan for cloth—although, of course, 
rich furs are not out of place upon 
handsome cloth, and the finer the 
fur the better they look. 

The most distinguished costume 
a lady can wear is a complete suit 
of velvet, trimmed with sable, with 
small sable muff and boa. With 
such a suit, a velvet bonnet of the 
small gipsy form should be worn, 
ornamented with ostrich feathers. 
Fancy, fur-trimmed hats and muffs 
are only used by young girls, or as 
an accompaniment to skating or 
other somewhat eccentric costumes. 
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JUNIATA SLEEVE. 


Just the style of sleeve for a graceful | 


morning wrapper in crimson cashmere 
trimmed with black velvet, for instance— 
the silk plaiting at the wrist doing away 
with the necessity of an nndersleeve, 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN SHEET 
SUPPLEMENT. 


THE ARTHUR OVERCOAT.—Accord- 
ing to promise, we, this month, pre- 
sent our readers with a pattern of an 
overcoat, of the latest style, suitable 


for boys from five to ten ycars of age. 


It should be made in dark gray or 
blue cloth, without any trimming ex- 
cepting rows of machine stitching 
near the edges, or very narrow black 
braid. 

Boys’ clothing, generally, Is made 

particularly plain this season—braid- 
ing and other fancy trimmings not 
being allowable, excepting on first 
suits. 
- The coat is complete in itself with- 
Out the cape, which is buttoned on 
under the collar, and can be detached 
at pleasure. 

In our December number we shall 
give a pattern of a new style of jacket 
to be made in heavy material, cloth, 
plush, or velveteen, appropriate 
either to be worn en suite, or as an 
extra garment, 


FASHIONABLE OVERSKIRTS. 


Tue ALMEDA is worn without looping—the semi-circular sashes, surmounted by 
the round postillion, forming sufficient ornament in the back without any additional 
panier, The sashes extcnd from tne center of the back to the firet side-seam, where 
they are finished with revers, and attached with four buttons. The front is entirely 
plain, wiih only the trimming on the edge. This style makes up handsomely in any 
of the winter poplins, with 4 garniture of bands of velvet or silk, and a rich fringe 


to match. 


THE Hrrarta {is a simple, graceful overskirt, the apron without any fullness and 
ornamented with rerers, and the back s!miiarly ornamented, and gathered at the 
sides and in the center. This style would be very appropriate for empress cloth 
with flutings of the material, edged with velvet and headed with broad velvet bands. 
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THE LOUISON OVERSKIRT. 
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ONE of the latest and most graceful designs for overskirts, and one that is des- 


tined to become a favorite. It is perfectly plain in front, its peculiar style depend- 


ing upon the looping in the back. It will be noticed that all the overskirts are with- 
out fullne 8 at the waist in front—this being the style at present —many of them 


having tapes underneath by which they 


are tled back. The plain pattern of the 


** Loutson,”’ notched where the loopings should be, can be obtained for 50 cents; a 


trimmed one for $1. 
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COLORS, 


THE most fashionable winter 
colors are dark bottle or olive 
green, rich plum-color. and marron 
brown. Dark blue, trimmed with 
grebe, is also very stylish in cloth 
costumes, 
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ARTISTIC CHROMOS 


As PREMIUMS To $1.50 YEARLY SUBSCRI- 
BERS TO ‘* YouNe AMERIOA." 


A VERY fine Chromo, price $5.00, to each 
subscriber, : 

For one dollar extra in cash, a very fine 
Chromo, price $10.00, to include the $5.00 
Chromo. 

For two dollars extra in cash, a very 
fine Chromo, price $12.00, to include the 
$5.00 Chromo. 

For three dollars extra in cash, a very 
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VELVETEEN COSTUME. 


A VERY pretty costume is made 
of handsome black velveteen—plain 
upperskirt, faced with silk, and 
postillion basque. The trimming 
consists of blue silk faced on as 
cuffs, and vest, and outlined with 
ruching of black grosgrain, fea- 
thered out. 
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“PARIS? FASHIONS, 


A CONTEMPORARY boasts in its November 
isaue that ite fashions are far in advance 
of all other magazines in consequence of 
having been recelved direct from Paris. 
As all communication with Paris closed 
early in September, it is easy to see how 


fine Chromo, price $15.00, to include the | Much reliance is to be placed upon “the 


$35.00 Chromo. 


«| latest Paris fashions.” 
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OUR FASHIONS IN LONDON, 

THE Milliner and Dressmaker— 
an important organ of the great 
wholesale houses of London and 
Paris—published in London, thus 
endorses our fashions in a recent 
issue: 

We are deprived of ofr leader in the 
walks of fashion, and must look to native 
ingenuity here, or accept New York mod- 
els in lieu of those of Paris. 

New York fashions are not, as has been 
erroneously stated, mere exaggerations 
of the models of Paris. Great originality 
is one of the qualities of New York lead- 
ers; but whether we can accept the ideas 
and. condone the want of the exquisite 
gout, which has become almost indispen- 
sable to us, remains an enigma which the 
future alone can solve, 

As we are the sole represenia- 
tives of original American fashions 
in New York—all other fashion 
journals disclaiming any originality 
on their part, and having no other 
resources but to copy European 
styles—the above paragraph must, 
therefore, necessarily refer to us; 
and we suggest to our contem- 
porary that other London fashion- 
journals have solved the enigma, 
by sending to us for their ideas 
and their fashion-plates, and doub- 
ling their circulation in three 
months in consequence. ~ 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE present fashions are ex- 
tremely convenient in one respect : 
that nothing is wasted, or, at any 
rate, nothing needs to be. Old 
dresses can be made over into over- 
skirts and dresses for children, and 
children’s dresses can be length- 
ened, by the addition of plaited 
flounces or scolloped bands, until 
they seem quite remodeled ; while 
the loose gored waist fits almost 
any age, and is neatly held by the 
sash or apron, whichever it is, that 
completes the little girl’s school 
and home toilet. . 

Gored dresses were objected to 
for girls for a long time, on account 
of the difficulty of making over or 
altering them; but this obstacle 
seems to have disappeared before a 
practical test. We find that gored 
dresses can be made for girls to last 
two years, and then altered, by 
changing the trimming and adding 
ruffles or plaited flounces, for two 
years more, 

It is mever economy to try com- 
mon materials for children. A 
Freneh merino, a good Scotch pop- 
lin, or an all-wool cloth, will out- 
wear a half-dozen flimsy cotton 
mixtures, which afford no comfort 
or satisfaction even at their best. 

The everyday dresses for girls 
are of two kinds: the plain Ga- 
brielle, with overskirt, fitted with 
bretetles to the shoulders; and the 
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skirt, with tunic, which forms an 
overdress, with high body, long 
sleeves, and sash. ; : 

A pretty model for the first, con- 
sists of a Gabrielle dress of green 
French merino, with a _ plaited 
flounce, laid flat, five inches deep 


round the bottom, and headed. with | 
Over } 
this is worn a straight overdress of | 


three rows of black velvet. 


black cashmere, with a band of 
black vel et put on as a border, 
and simply looped in one broad fold 
at the sides. Across the shoulders 
n small rounded cape forms bre- 
telles, edged with a row of black 
velvet. A plaiting at the wrist, 
headed with two rows of velvet, 
finishes the coat sleeves, and a bow 
of velvet at the throat the entire 
costume. 


To make it still less expensive, 
black alpaca braid can be used in- 
stead of velvet, an old alpaca skirt 
used for the overdress, ornamented 
with a strip of the green merino 
stitched on flat with black silk. 
This is not so new, but it looks 
very well notwithstanding. 

A very pretty costume consists 
of a blue merino skirt, light blue, 
trimmed with two bands of black 
velvet, and tunic of gray mohair, 
cut plain in front but full at the 
beck, and trimmed with a single 
row of black velvet, and with black 
velvet bows at the sides. The body 
of the tunic has a amall basque at- 
tached and little vevers in front, 


trimmed round with a row of vel. 
vet. A black velvet ribbon, with 
‘pocket or crest attached, is worn 
round the neck. 

Scotch costumes, for girls, are, 
this winter, made entirely of Scotch 
plaid, trimmed with black velvet. 
They consist of dress cut with a 
basque and overskirt—the latter 
straight and looped at the sides, 
but full and gathered at the back. 
A sash of plaid, trimmed with vel- 
yet, is made to wear with the dress. 

Dresses for children from one to 
three years, are made of checked 


flannel or nierino, cut gored, half 


high, and of a square shape, which 
brings them over the shoulder. 
The sleeves are long. The trim- 
ning is three rows of braid or vel- 
vet. Paletots of soft white cloth, 
bound with velvet, are the out-door 
dress; cr, for older children, tunics 
or paletots of velvet or velveteen. 
For little girls of three, or there- 
about, soft bonnets of black vel. 
vet or quilted white satin are in 
vogue, trimmed with blue velvet 
end small, curled ostrich feathers. 

Boys no longer wear trowsers 
full or loose at the bottom; they 
fit to the leg, reaching below the 
knee midway to the top of the boot. 
Black velvet or velveteen is the 
dress suit for boys—white muslin 
the party dress for girls. The lat- 
ter high, long sleeves, double skirt, 
pales and ruffled; broad sash, and 

owers ornamenting it here and 
there... 


THE CHARLIE SUIT. 
THis is decidedly the most stylish suit of the season for boys from three to six 


ears of age. It consists of a kilt-plaited ekirt, reaching Just over the knees, a tight- 
Atting vest, and an open jacket, cat in miters on the bottom, and extendin 7a little 


below the waist. A plain space is left in front of the skirt, and ornamen with 
full rosettes with ends. For ordinary wear it is most appropriately made in blue 
or mulberry-colored cloth, with bl trimmings, and looks es y handsome 


with the ekirt of plaid, and the jacket and vest of velvet. 


NORAH DRESS. 

A pretty house dress made in crimson merino, the skirt bordered with two ruf- 
fles, ed and headed with narrow black velvet. Four sashes composed of ruffies 
and velvet, depend from the waist in front nearly to the fiounces,a panier puff bein 
otacnes to the two farthest back. High plain waist and close sleeves trimmed wi 
ruffles, 


THE WESTON SUIT. 
A STYLISH suit fora 2oF of abont eight years, to be made in black velvet, trimmed 


with narrow silk braid and jet buttons. The pants are without fullness at the top, 
and reach just over the knees, where they are fastened on the outside with three 
buttons. The Jacket is open fn front, disclosing a tight velvet vest underneath, and 
is cut with side-pteces in the back, and slightly sloped over the hips. 


THE META DRESS. 


A PRETTY design for a party dress, to be made in white cashmere or mohair, 
with the overskirt and J amloge of blue silk. The ruffies are attached with narrow 
black velvet— the Jower one on the skirt placed straight around, and the second one 
arranged in scollops with a velvet bow at each junction. The overskirt has a ruund 
apron. and is open up the back and slightly ant. High. plain waist and coat 
sleeves, the dretelles and garniture on the sleeves formed of blue silk ruffies. The 
same design would be equally as pretty in any bright-colored cashmere, with the 
overskirt and raffies of black silk. 


A sauUnty little overdresz, to be made 
in black silk, trimmed with rachings and 
reverse Of a contrasting color. It has a 
round apron front, and is open up the 
back, describing two points. 

A eash is entirely dispensed with by 
the peculiar arrangement in the center. 


——_+ 9 —____— 
“*HIAWATHA'S WOOING,” 


Tu1s masterpiece of the popalar artist, 
Jerome Thompson, represents the home- 
ward Journey of Hiawatba and Minneha- 
ha,as depicted in the following para- 
graph from the ‘‘ Song of Hiawatha ": 


** All the traveling winds went with them, 

O’er the meadow, through the foreat; 

All the stars of night looked at them, 

Watched with sleepless eyes their slam- 
ber ; 

From his ambush in the oak-tree 

Peeped the squirrel Adjidanmo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them, 

Peering, peeping from his barrow, 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers." 


The artistic picture, as painted by 
Jerome Thompson, and reproduced in the 
beantifal Chromo, which we offer as a 
club premium for two subscribers only, 
depicts this scene with the most admir- 
able fidelity, and is acknowledged to be 
one of the most beautiful landscapes ever 
painted. The meadow and the forest, 
the peeping squirrels, the saucy rabbit 
standing erect, are all there, with the 
clear sky above them, the stream render- 
ing the country green and fertile, and, in 
the foreground, the lovers—stately Hia- 
watha and the lovely Minnehaha. We 
have the original painting now on exhibi- 
tion at our establishment, 838 Broadway, 
in conjunction with a specimen chromo 


taken from the picture, and, of ninety- 
nine out of a hundred who have seen 
them, the rhajority — including artists 
themselves—prononnce the chromo the 
original painting. The original, it may 
be stated en passant, was sold to a gentle- 
man of New York City for §4000. AN 
are invited to call and sce this great pic- 
ture, a magnificent Chromo, which we 
now Offer as aclub premium for three 
subscribers, with two five dollar chromos 
for each of the other subscribers, or to 
one subecriber and three dollars extra 
in money, to include the five dollar 
chromo. Or, one subecription for two 
years; or, two subscribers, for one year 
without any other premiams. Was ever 
such an offer made before ? 
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DECEMBER ealls the children out— 


Theis you hearts clating 


hod, to 


roam the icy ponds 
And get their fill of skatng. 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY. 


WE would call the especial attention of 
our readers to the specimen pages of 
Pelers' Musical Monthly, which we give 
in our present number. No one requi- 
ring muefc can fail to observe that the 
amount given is very liberal, and the 
quality of the music is all that could be 
desired. We bave arranged with the 
publisher, by which we will furnish Pe- 
ler's Mnsical Monthly aud our MonruHiy 
Maqazing, to include a choice from any 
of our firat preminms for $5.00; or to in- 
clude Youna Amegnica for $6.00—giving 
three magazines for the price of two, and 
also to include a premium worth from 
two to ten dollars. Or, we will give Dr- 
MOREST’S MONTHLY and Peters’ Musical 
Monthly for $4.50, without any premium ; 
or te include Youne Ameznrica at $5.50. 
Or, we will send Whitney's Musical Guest 
and DseMOREst's MonTHLY for $3.50, with 
a choice from our list of premiums to 
single subscribers; or without the pre- 
miums for $8.00, Or, for two years’ sub- 
scription to Demorest's MoNnrTHLY and 
Peters' Musical Monthly for one year, 
for $8.00, we will include the Chromo. 
‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing.”’ 


A press of other matter obliges us to 
lay over more than half our correspond- 
cence this month. 


Mrs. E. L. H.—Will find a wedding 
breakfast-table illustrated for the ‘* House- 
hold,” in the present number. The metb- 
od is the same, with the variation of the 
dishes, for all tables, and the difference of 
placing the cups and saucers upon the 
waiter, in front of the hostess, upon a 
tea-table. 

The customs of table-setting for dinner 
vary in different houses. Where the din- 
ner is served in courses, in the French 
style, the table is generally set with the 
deseert, fruits, nuts, ctc., and the dishes 
carved upona side table, and handed 
round. For a plain dinner, the table 
simply requires to be set with regularity 
and cleanliness, the meat placed before 
the host, the vegetables so that the mis- 
tress of the house can help to them—after- 
wards she takes the dessert also, except 
the cheese—and when that is removed 
pours the tea, which is brought to her 
from a side table. The ‘Battle of Sala- 
manca " is out of print. — 


‘** Minnis C.”—Certainly, for a club of 
four, or five, you could have the chromo 
for two subscribers, and a choice of any 
other premium for one or two subscribers. 
Make your black gros-grain with a long 
upperskirt, and basque, and trim with 
broad bias folds of the same, edged on 
cither side with very narrow doubled 
folds of satin, stitched in asa piping. If 
the mildew is fresh, soak it in sour butter- 
milk, grate horse-radish upon it, and put 
it in the sun. 


** Manion DE Vaux.’'— Fine black cash- 
mere, or all wool empress cloth, trimmed 
with broad, bias folds of crimped crépe, 
would make you a most distinguished 
deep mourning costume for the street, or 
for visiting purposea, . 

‘* Youna Wipow."’—We know of notb- 
ing that will dye, or color hair without 
injary. If you can not wear your own in 
‘its present state, we should advise you to 
carly it cut off, and wear a pretty, curled 

g. 


“HH. B. G."—Twenty-nine subscribers 
would be required in order to obtain a 
gentleman‘s hair watch-chain valued at 


$15. 


‘* UNDINE."*—It is probably too late to 
answer your questions, as the Magazine 
has already informed you that sailor jack- 
ets have given place to basques, and short 
There is 
little choice about white sacks; they are 


paletots, slit up into lapels. 


prettiest cat close (not fitted), of soft, 
thick piled, Persian cloth, and trimmed 


with black silk or satin pipings. The suit 
for your little girl msy be composed of 


white cloth paletot, mounted with tur- 
kois-blue velvet, and turkois-blue merino 
dress, trimmed with black velvet. 


** Macere.”’—A skirt ‘ walking length,” 
just escapes touching the ground. Jet 
and pearl are the kind of beads most 
worn upon the neck. Flowers, orribbon, 
are preferred for the hair. 


“‘ Curps.’’—You can have slippers made, 
or not, just as you prefer; before present- 
ing them to a gentleman, you can also re- 
spond to a note in any way you think 
proper. 


**Roxiz.”—We should advise you to 
cut your hair off; you are not too old to 
have it grow in again, and it will do ita 


_ world of good to wear it short for a year, 


and wash, and brush it thoroughly every 
day. The silk sample is very dear at $3.00 
—it is not very good quality—an American 
silk at $2.00 would be much better. Sec 
Fashions for directions how to make it. 
Arrange her hairin braids. The fork is al- 
ways held in the left hand, except in eating 
fish, or some other article of food, which 
does not require the use of the knife, then 
it is held in the right hand, and that hand 
used to convey the food tothe month. If 
you wish to receive friends on New Year's 
day, without offering them the customary 
refreshments, the only way is to make 
yourself otherwise us agreeable as possi- 
ble. We should think your friend had a 
particular reason for not wishing to intro- 
duce to you the gentleman in question. 


‘‘Nzw SuBSCRIBER."’"—To entitle you 
to a premium, your subscription must be 
sent to the publication office of the Maga- 
zine, 888 Broadway. Your brown silk 
would make a very desirable overdress for 
your *‘ ashes of roses*’ poplin, particular- 
ly as that is already trimmed with brown. 


‘** Marrg.”"—A handsome biack empregs- 
cloth, all wool, at $1.00, or $1.25 per yard, 
would be the best material for your cos- 
tume. Turkish brilliantine is a higher 
kind of mohair, almost equal to a silk in 
appearance, and exceedingly durable—it 
costs $1.50 per yard. The style of trim- 
ming now in vogue suits stout figures— 
that is, lengthwise, from the waist, across 
the shoulder, forming a collar at the back. 
Reversible foulard was $2.50 per yard last 
summer; we do not know what it is now, 
as it is out of season. It is not used for 
indoor dress in cold weather. It is ordi- 
nary width. 


** Myra,”’'—You can not have the “ Pic- 
nic,” and the ‘‘Mischievous Pets,” by 
sending four instead of three dollars. 
Trim your black silk with black velvet, 
and black guipure lace, or Jace and black 
and white silk ruchings—that is to say, 
black ruching over white or black, with 
spaces, in which white plaite are laid. 
The black silk ruching should be feath- 
ered out, the white notched ont. The 
size of the ‘‘ Mischievous Pets" is 15x19. 


‘“W."—The breasts naturally become 
reduced in size, by babies, and nursing ; 
there is no way to restore tnem, but by 
perfecting the general health, and free 
bathing with cold water. Nothing will 
restore color to calico faded with perspi- 
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count of the marble being cold. 


pillow-case, in the Magazine. 


“A Susscriper.”—A traveling-dress, 
and hat, is a perfectly suitable bridal cos- 
tume. The color of the gloves should be 
the same as the trimming, but then the 
trimming should be the color, if not the 


shade of the dress. The bridal ** vail?’ 


may be worn at the first reception given 
by, or in honor of the happy couple on 
their return from the bridal trip. Your 


handwriting shows you good, truthful, 
and sincere, 


‘** A SUBSCRIBER." —‘‘ I wish to know if 


for & premium you will give a Prang’s 
Chromo—any one I select, worth the 
amount that any other premium would be 


that I would get for the same number of 


sabscribers?’? No. “I also wish to 
know if I get a large number of subscrib- 
ers, if, instead of taking a large premium, 
I can take several small ones ?*’ Yes, by 
paying fifty cents extra on each club pre- 
mium taken, cxcept the first ; or, by tak- 
ing off one single premiam for each club 
premium. 


M. E. H.—Black velvet will trim your 
tight pearl-colored cashmere beautifully. 
Your Irish poplin should be trimmed 
with velvet a shade darker than Itaclf, 
edged with folds of corded silk, a shade 
lighter, etitched in. Your brown pop- 
lin would trim very handsomely with 
rows of the new narrow plush, or 
**marabou ” trimming in three shades of 
brown. It is newer and more effective 
than the satin. As you have several 
handsome street suits, you might make 
your black silk with a train for a dinner 
dress. It wonld make over afterward 
into a short suit. Make an overskirt, and 
it will do to wear wear with your striped 
Japanese silk, which would look very 
pretty also with an overskirt and laven- 


der panter of satin. ~ 


** Linpa.”’"—All you cau do with your 
striped satin is to make aplain dress of 
it, short walking-skirt (no trimming), and 
a black silk overskirt, with dreteles, to 
wear with it. Of your surplus material, 
you might make a stylish panter over- 
skirt, which would do to wear with other 
dresses ; but it would not be considered 
good style to wear it with the striped un- 
derskirt. 


“St. Crain.”—You must gore your 
dresses, and then what you want princi- 
pally is overskirts to turn them into cos- 
tumes—a black silk overskirt for your 
crimson and black silk, and the same 
would do to wear with your striped pop- 
lin. Trim your blue silk with white mus- 
lin flounces, and wear with it an over- 
dress of white muslin; or trim with 
white lace or fringe, and gros-grain silk of 
the same shade. Make a close-fitting cas- 
aque instead of sacque, to your gray mo- 
hair, and trim it with cuffs and revers of 
blue silk, or blue silk plush. 

It would require about fifteen yards of 
black velvet to make a plain walking-suit, 
at $10 per yard. For a very handsome 
suit it would require twenty yards at $15 
to $20 per yard. Velveteen is used by 
those who can not afford velvet. Velvet- 
een is $1.50 to $2 per yard. Furs are al- 
ways fashionable. Brides’ vails are very 
long and full, trailing off nearly the length 
of the dress. 


ration. Color faded by sun comes back, 
by folding away in the dark. Yea, covers 
are elways used for tables, and stands in 
chambers, where marble tops are not em- 
ployed, and many prefer covers on ac- 


“ F. L. 8."—Rev. J. H. Smith would be 
the proper address, not Rev. Mr. J. H.— 
which would be absurd. We shall shortly 
give pattern -of wreath, and initial for 


“M. J. W.”—You will receive the 
‘' Pic-nic” engraving by sending fifty 
cents in addition to your club subscrip- 
tion of $2.50, and ten cents for postage. 
We have sent away twenty thousand * Pic. 
nic” engravings, and the universal testi- 
mony is like the following from 

** GIRARD, Iu. 

‘‘ DEaR Demonest—I write to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your beautiful premi- 
um engraving, the ‘Pic-nic,’ which has 
pleased us all exceedingly, and for which 
we are under many obligations. My 
Magazine has heen duly received, and 
fulfilled our highest anticipation. 

* ELure.”’ 


“* JEssis May.’—Your hair is chestnut- 
brown. Bright-blue, emerald - green, 
and brown relieved with blue, and black 
or white, and black and white, wonld all 
be becoming to you. You could also 
wear gray with blue, but we would not 
advise reds of any shade. aa 


“CHARLOTTE RussE"’ AND “ Sara 
Luxn.”—Make your black grenadine with 
a demi-train and an overskirt. Your 
lilac tiesue should be trimmed with nar- 
row flounces bound with green, laid in 
flat plaits all one way, and put on with 
space between. A lady’s watch and 
chain would cost from $75 to $125. Your 
other questions are too indefinite. 


M. McK.—Three cents are required for 
postage on the Chromo for single eub- 
scribers. Water-proof, plain and other- 
wise, is always worn more or less. It is 
not exactly ‘‘ nice and pretty,” but it is 


good and eerviceable, and always ured for 
bad weather or traveling. Heavy lustre- 
less black silk is most fashionable. 


‘“ READER.” — Linen, edged with em. 
broldery, are the most serviceable collars 
now made, for morning, house, and street 


wear. Your black underskirt might be 
made of black cloth, velveteen, or tho 
new black wool satine, whieh we admire 
greatly. Long overskirts will be worn, 
Jooped slightly. 


‘“*Mara.”—You could make your suit 


of serge or wool ratine, and trim with 
velvet or grvs-grain. 
have taken the place of ruffles, except in 
thin materials for evening wear. 
merino, or gray trimmed with scarlet, 
would make a pretty suit for your Iittio 
girl. The outside garment should be cut 
as a paletot, fitted at the back, loose in 
front. 


Flat trimmings 


Blue 


** LELIA May.”’—Ifa gentieman incloses 


a postage-stamp in his letter, it isa strong 
hint that he would like to have it anewer- 
ed. The gentleman should commence a 
conversation first after introduction; but. 
if he is too ignorant or too bashful to do 
that, the Indy should help him out. If 
the morning-wrapper is clean, and the 
rest of the dress tidy, there {s no impro- 
priety in receiving a gentleman friend in 
it. Do not understand what you mean by 
a ‘‘serenading card."’ 


A young lady 
should not be ‘* engaged ”’ Jess than three 


months, nor more than twelve. She may 


marry at any age aftertwenty. Ofcourse 
you may, on rare occasions, kies the gen- 
tleman you are engaged to, and allow him 
to kiss you; but, as there fs many a eli» 
between the cup and the lip, it is best not 
to permit much familiarity even between 
engaged people. It is that, you know, 
which breeds contempt. 


“Fanny L.”—Colgate’s ‘‘ Odontique" 
is the cheapest and best dentifrice we 
know. It cleanses the teeth, and pre- 
serves them. It is a soap. Stop using 
oil or water upon your hair. Wash it 
frequently with a solution of camphor 
and borax, and occasionally rub a little 
‘* golden ’’ ointment into the skin of your 
head, combing it afterward, and washing 
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2 way of removing superfluous hair, except 
by pulling it out. The lowest retail price 
for a firet-class sewing-machine is $55. 
3 Lena B.—Make your rose-colored silk 
with a train and an overskirt, and trim 
3 gt with «white Jace, or with ruching of 
f white tarlatan. Trim your India Swiss 
with flutings, and frrange your overskirt 
% eothat you can wear it with your rose- 


fice at once. 


indispensable. 
ekirt with your Swiss muslin. You will 
% thus have four costumes instead of two. 
Make a crimson satin panter, and flounce 
it with the materials to weat with your 
A white grenadine. Contrive a flounce 
; algo, cut upon the bias, for the bottom of 
the skirt, which can be cut short, and 
the flounce added to the edge. Or make 
By a train of your striped grenadine, over a 
crimeon satin petticoat, and trim the 
train all round and up the sides with 
crimgon eatin ruching, with white lace 


y the kind you want, would cost you $7 ; 
the shoes, $15, with the new metailic 
< heel. Dress your hair in curls and rolls, 
7 if praids are not becoming to you. Half 
oo wreaths, with trailing branches, are 

worn. Plenty of exercise, winter and 


with sleeves, 


¥ anything else. Get dark blue or plum- 
color for your riding-habit. Cloth is the 
best material. Bind it with heavy black 
silk galoon. 

“A CoNsTANT ReavER.'’—We should 
advise you to enter & family as nursery 
< governess, and not be afraid of doing 
some of the dutics of nurse. Intelligent, 
\ educated nurses are among the great 
£ wants of the age, and your capacity and 
; moderate expectations could obtain for 

you privileges in the way of taking les- 


it with the preparation. There is no safe euch. That woul 
of the Magazine 


the best magaz 


dye finely, and could 
almost as Well as new. 
Joy, Pet, Beauty, 


“Mamre.”"—A go 
lin, hat of the same matcr 
made and trimmed with gros- 
velvet, in two sha 
would make a han 
for a bride to be married in. 
black silk suit 
with narrow dou 
silk. Water-proo 
into suite, costumes, 
and cape. 
braid makes & goo 
proof suit. You can cut your 
dress short, or add to it a black silk over- 
green silk makes a very 
ad reception dress. 
are very uscful ; 
wenty-five dol- 


dress. A light- 
pretty evening an 
Black Astrachan cloaks 
they can be bought from t 
lars. Cloth cloaks judep 
dress are not fashionable. 

are very much worn. A ge 
cost you fifteen to 
could obtain your 
would depend upon 
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‘Economy. "—¥ our white moire would 
be re- watered to look 
Call your canary 
or Brownie. 


Jden-brown Irish pop- 
ial, and all 
grain and 
des of the same color, 
dsome traveling-dress 

Trim your 
velvet, edged 
bled quillings of the 
f cloth is made either 
or a large cloak 
“* Hercules” 
d trimming for a water- 
iy) ruby” 


Goldie, 


with black 


forty 


ly act, neverth 
no scruple in giving the 
hands of a policeman. 


ye sous, Either do this, or go into some guit, style or manner, 
¥ active business. cigner, which is t 

$3 Lota B.—An erange-colored alpaca, stared at and followe 
i trimmed with black yelyet, would suit and ungentieman 

% you very well; but baff would be in bet- | YOU should have 


ter taste. Crimp or curl your hair, anal 
ze wear it short. A hat would suit you best. 
Black alpaca, of the Buflulo brand, is worn 
largely. No, you ghould not invite a 
gentleman to stay, or even to enter the 
house, simply because he escorts you 
home. If you wish to do so, you may 
invite him to call at some other time. If 
you wish to stop the correspondence, 
kcep making your letters shorter and 
more formal, and finally excuse yourself 
on the plea of having other and more 
pressing matters to attend to. If he isa 
gentleman, he will understand the hint. 
A young lady need not be in the parlor, 
ready to receive a young man, unless she 
chooses. She may wait until summoned 
py a servant. Try to think of romething 
besides yourself, and you will lose your 
timidity. It is an unpleagant self-con- 
sciousness that produces it. We should 
think the Gabrielle dresses you mention 
were extremely unsuitable for such an 
occasion. 

“Cavit."—With your qualifications, 
you should have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a wife. Tre center of your * lady's ”’ 
handkerchicf should be of the very finest 
linen eambric, the rest Valenciennes 
lace. 

\} Frora."—Braid the short hair of a 
girl of ten, and let her wear it flowing. 
Braid your own, OF crimp it, and wear it 
inanet. We have several times given 
receipts for freckics. 

Anniz D. P.—Your dresses should be 
Just long enough to come below the tops 
of your bootse—not so long by three in- 
ches a+ ordinary walking-dresses. 

G. McK.—We eald there were houses 
that employed agents. We did not say 
we could hunt up or give the names of 
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A ** fish-knife” is used to divide the fish, 
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plates of the persone 
of it. Two Scotch p 
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“ HIAWATHA’S WOOING.” 
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lebrated picture as 


“Miss King, by her rapid, business- 5 
like movements, s00n became the A 
observed of all observers. On land- 
ing she immediately procured rooms 
at the best hotel, and at once a car- 3 
riage was ordered, and a party of the 
steamer’s passengers sct out for Yed- 
do—that famous city, twice as large 
as New York. After spending 0 few 2 
days viewing the wonders of Yeddo, &Y 
she returned to Yokohama, and, in 
the afternoon, obtained a force of 3 
Coolies—six or eight—and a Sedan 
chair, and started for the great won- 
der of wonders, the famous Japaneso gf 
(Buddhist) idol, ‘Di-a-botes.’ (I in- if 
close photograph.) This Di-a-botes 
is a specimen of art, scven hundred gj 
years old, that no living workman 
can equal. Jt is @ perfectly formed 
man, in a sitting posture, forty-eight & 
feet high, cast in bronze. Pushing § 
on past Di-a-botes, staying over night 
with the natives and feeding her 
Coolies at the tea-houses, she reached 
the temples of sacred relics, said to § 
be over 4,000 years old. Not yet fi 
satisfied, she ordered the Coolies on = 
still further, into the country past 
the ‘treaty limits,’ where no foreigner 
had ever been before. Liable every 
minute to have her head taken off, = € 
and her Coolics also sharing the same 
danger—as they are not allowed to 


conduct forcigners past the line—till, : 
ut last, the Coolies becoming timid, 
she gave the command to turn back, 4 
which she was shrewd enough to \) : 
‘ Mor-i- 3 | 


COMPANY. 


a 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


A PRIVATE letter, just reccived from 
Japan, in advance of our regular cor- 
respondence from our enterprising 
colleague, gives s0 many interesting 
particulars of Japan life, and of the 
incidents connected with Miss King’s 
stay in Yokohama, that we are in- 
duced to publish it nlmost entire : 


. 
° 


‘6 YOKOHAMA. 


“DEAR MapaMu— * * The la- 
dies of Japan have & number of pretty 
ways and fashions that might be 
adopted by their New York sisters, 
that, if I had time, I would describe 
if I were a Jenkins, and it had not 
been done through other sources. 
But, at the risk of having a tale 
‘twice’ told,’ I must recommend one 
fashion that, in Japan, is as unchange- 
able as were the laws of the Medes 
and Persians; that is, the blacking 
the tecth of young ladies as soon 4s 
they are betrothed. As s00n as the 
lucky or unlucky swain has extracted 
from the blushing maiden that little 
word ‘yes,’ she at once commenccs 
the beautifying proccss of blacking 
her ivory—an operation that takes 
some three months to fully complete 
—thus notifying her friends and all 
the world of the approach of the nup- 
tial day, and thus, too, giving a fear- 
ful warning to the man who has her 
plighted affections to be truce to his 
promise, for the sword of vengeance 
hangs over the head of all deceivers. 
Death is the penalty for adultery or the 
broken marriage-promise. I am of the 
opinion this fashion and law should 
be adopted in New York. If 80, 
thousands of villains would mect 
their deserved doont that now go un- 
punished. 

“T send you sample of Japanese 
money. Twelve hundred of the 
‘cash’? pieces go for one Mexican 
dollar, The paper card is called an 
itziboo —‘ boo,’ for short; four of 
these go for $1. The same kind of 
cards with different scratches or 
marks are worth %, $10, $50, and 
$100. A school-boy can counterfeit 
them, and I advise your New York 
counterfeiters to come out and set up 
shop. The penalty is: taking off the 
head just above the shoulders. The 
copper coin is called a ‘tempo,’ and 
one hundred is equal to one. Mexican 
gold is a nuisance. At ten per cent. 
discount no one wants it; in fact, 
the Japs won't take it at any price. 

‘The last mail steamer brought us 
quite a number of Amcrican travelers 
—some for pleasure, some for business. 
Amongst them were your friend, Miss 
Susan A. King, of New York city, and 
George F. Train. Miss King, with 
half a million dollars in exchange, 
stopped here and meant business. 

“Miss King intends to charter & 
vessel and load it with tea. J under- 
stand she talks of going on to China, 
as she received letters, py last mail, 
from some of the heavy tea firms both 
in Hong Kong and Shanghal. 


unknown part of the country After 
a short rest she turned her attention 
to business, and spent some time test- + 
ing, selecting, and assorting Japan 
teas. She then turned her attention 
to the never-ending task of sight- : 
seeing in Curio Town, and was to be ; 


id 


seen in every nook and corner, and 
found in all sorts of shops, both great 
and small, at times chatting und 
drinking tea and eatin sugar-plums 3 
with her black-teethed sisters, and t 
occasionally driving & sharp bargain ; 
with her male cousins for a lot of 
Curios — learning more and seeing 
more in a shorter space of time than : 
any person, I venture to say, that | 
ever came to Yokohama. 
“The President of the Oriental ¢ 
Bank escorted Miss King tothe mag- ¥y | 
3 
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nificent residence and grounds of Sir 
Harry Parkes, the British Minister, 
where she spent a pleasant hour with 
their lord and ladyships. Miss King 2 
presented Lady Parkes with a copy N 
of your MONTHLY MaGazINnE, and “4 
her ladyship intimated that, when § 
she came to New York, she would : 
be happy indeed to become a mem- 
ber of the Tea Club. Afterward, an 
American gentleman called, with Miss 4 
Ring on our Minister, the Hon. C. > 
E. De Long und lady, where she wns ‘3 
received in the most kind and hos- 
itable manner, and passed an excecd- 
ingly ae afternoon; in fact, Mr. 
an rs. De Long have the happy 
faculty of making all visitors at once 
fecl at home, and are pleased at all 
times to see American citizens, and 
impart to them any information they 
ossess. The Government at last has 
done justice to Mr. De Long by rais- 
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ing his office to that of full Mynister 
Plenipotentiary, Cte. But I must 3 
stop. I find that, like Miss King, I J 
have wandered away off from the ¢ 
limits, and will close with 

S1-NakR-I (adieu). 
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DECEMBER hides the housewife spread 
Her ample board with pleaty; 


WeEppINc BREAKFast TABLE. — We 
present our readers this month with a 
model for a wedding-breakfast, arranged 
in the latest style. The wedding-cake 
occupies the center, and is raised on a 
glass and eillver épargne, with supports for 
flowers. Dishes, and vases of fruit and 
flowers, are arranged in regular order 
down the center and upon the sides. Cups 
for tea and coffee, or chocolate, are placed 
beside every plate, and bouquets for lady 
guests alternately. 

Nothing hot is required but tea and 
coffee, and, perhaps, oysters fried, chick- 
en-pie, cold turkey, ham, tongue, sand- 
wiches, potted salmon, lobeter salad, 
pickled oysters, jeilics, Charlotte-rusee, 
buttered biscuit, cream moringnes, and 
ice-creams, must be arranged according 
to taste, giving the hot dishes and the 
principal meats the topand bottom of the 
table, or having them scrved from a side- 
table. The bride cuts the first piece out 
of the cake, which is placed on a board 
for the purpose, and {t is afterwards cut 
and distributed by the groom's ‘ best 
man.” 


Caristuas PLoM-PuDDINGas.—It will 
not do to issue a Christmas Household 
without the orthodox Christmas Plum- 
pudding, which, however, we have given 
in eo many varieties {in previous Christ- 
mas numbers, that it will seem likea very 
old story to matured housekeepers, who 
have been among our readers. 

Never mind; Christmas and plum-pud- 
ding are always welcome, and the young 
housekeepers will be glad to obtain exact 
formulas, if old housekeepers are not. 

It is useless to repeat general directions 
with every receipt; we will therefore say 
at the outset, that it is beet, in making a 
plam-pudding, to have all the ingredients 
prepared before the process of mixing 
commences. Grate the bread-crumbs, 
Cut and stone the raisins, clean the cur- 
rants, chip the citron, chop the snct very 
fine, first sprinkling it thick with flour to 
keep it from aticking, and mix your 
spices. 

If you use moulds, rub them with lard, 
not with butter, unless it is free from salt; 
if pudding-bags, or cloths, dip them in 
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WEDDING BREAKFAST TABLE, 


boiling water, and then flour them thor- 
oughly. Have your water boiling for 
boiled or steamed puddings, and do not 
let it atop for one instant, as this is fatal 
to the perfection of the pudding. 


ENGLISH PLUM-PUDDING. — Half-pound 
of flour, half-pound of bread-crumbs, 
eight eggs, one pound of raisins, one 
pound of currants, quarter-pound of 
candied citron, same of candied Jemon, 
half-pound of brown sugar, one quart 
of milk, one-third pound of suct, one 
tea-epoonful of salt, nutmeg, and half- 
ounce of mixed spices. Half a glass 
of raspberry syrup, or raspberry Jelly. 
Boil four hours from the time the 
pudding commences boiling, gently, but 
without stopping. 


Guest's PLum-PUDDING.—Pour a piat 
of boiling milk on four ounces of fine 
bread-crumbs, and put them away cover- 
ed. When cool, stir in four ounces of dry 
bread-crumbs, four of finely chopped suct, 
two of crushed macaroni, a little salt, 
half-pound of stoned and chopped raising, 
four ounces of powdered sugar, three of 
citron and candied Jemon-peel mixed and 
cut very thin, and four large eggs, whisk- 
ed light and thrown into the mass. Beat 
and blend thoronghly, and boil for three 
hours. Serve with rich sauce. 


Bakyep P1ium-PuDDING.—Twelve milk- 
crackers, or soda-crackers, pounded finc ; 
two quarts of milk, eight eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separate; one pound of 
stoned raisins, one ponnd of Zante cur- 
rants, two nutmegs, candied citron and 
orange-rind mixed, and cut very fine; the 
rind grated of one large Jemon; a table- 
spoonful of currant jelly, half-pound of 
powdered sugar, half-cup of butter, melt- 
ed. Bake two hours.. 


ScHooL PLum-PuDDING.—Quarter of a 
pound of chopped suet, quarter of stoned 
raisins. three-quarters of a pound of eur- 
rants, 1 pound of flour, a quart of milk, 
four beaten eggs, a cup of sugar, some 
grated lemon-peel, and a table-spoonful of 
allapice. Boil three hours. Serve with 
liquid sauce. 


BOARDING-HOUSE PLUN-PuDDING.—One 
cup of raisine, one of currants, one of 
molasses, one of suet, one of milk, three of 
flour, table-spoonful of clove powder, one 
nutmeg, half-tea epoon of saleratua, and a 
lit.le salt. Boil two hours. Sauce. 


Dyspeptics' PLum-Puppixe (Small and 
light).—Soak three ounces of the grated 
crumbs of a dry loaf in half a pint of boil- 
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ing milk. Mixin three ounces of chopped 
and sifted kidney suet, one ounce of dry 
bread-crumbs, ten ounces of stoned rai- 
sins, a jittle salt, the grated rind of an 
orange, the juice of a lemon, and three 
eggs, leaving out one white to serve as 
the basis for a very sweet sauce, flavored 
with peach extract. No sugar is put in 
this pudding. Boil two hours. 


LrrtLte Brrtapay Pcppines.—Steep 
the crumb part of a baker’s loaf in a pint 
of milk until it is soft and has grown warm 
(but not hot), upon a cool part of a stove 
or range; beat up two eggs with some 
sugar, an ounce of butter warmed, a little 
essence of lemon, and a little cream, or 
tea-spoonfil of condensed milk. Adda 
quarter of a pound of Zante currants well 
cleaned and floured. Pour into buttered 
cups, crate nutmeg over them, and bake 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve with 
hard sauce. 

Bors’ Pium-Poppine.—Bread-crnmbs 
and flour, each four ounces; suct, twelve 
ounces; stoned raisins, one pound; little 
ealt, half a nutmeg, half a tea-spoonful of 
ginger, same of mace; sugar, four ounces, 
or one cup; candied citron, two ounces ; 
four eggs, table-epoonful of raspberry 
jam, one pint of milk. Two kinds of 
sance—hard and liquid. Boil three hours. 


GURNEY'S CELEBRATED CHROMO, 
(APTER JEROME THIOMPSON'S MASTER- 
PIECE), ‘‘HrawaTHa's WOOING,” SIZE 
15 BY 25, PRICE $15.00. 

IN this magnificent Chromo is pregent- 
ed all the beauty of harmonious combina- 
tion of color and artistic delineation of 
mountains, valleys, rivers, rocks. plains, 
and eky, affording a landscape view of 
rare excellence and beauty. The grace- 
fl figure of Minnehaha, hand in haud 
with her lover, Hiawatha, in the fore- 
ground; the rich, luxuriant foliage cover- 
ing the undulating surface; a warm after- 
noon sun tinging the fleecy clonds and 
reflecting the various objects in the 
waters, and casting a hazy light over 
the distant, abrupt and precipitous moun- 
tains—make up a picture that {is striking- 
ly interesting, both for its truthfulness to 
nature and its gorgeous coloring, display- 
ing a truc conception and a high order of 
artistic yenius, for which Jerome Thomp- 
son’s pictures are eo proverbial. The 


Chromo is such a correct reproduction, 
that, when they are placed side by side, 
the beset judges, even artists, are often 
mistaken as to which is the original.— 
NV. Y. Evening Maul. 


A VISIT TO VICK’S FLOWER- 


FARM, 

ONE of the most delightful inci- 
dents of our Jast summer’s trip to 
Canada and the lakes, via Western 
New York, was a visit paid to Mr 
Vick’s great nursery and flower- 
farm, five miles from the city of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Soon after our arrival in that 
most beautiful and prosperous of 


all our inland cities, Mr. Vick called . 


upon us and tendered the use of 
his carriages and horses to our 
party for a visit to his magnificent 
gardens and nurseries, which oc- 
cupy a fine, level site, midway be- 
tween the city of Rochester and 
shore of Lake Ontario. A 
charming drive of five miles 
brought us within sight of a grand 
plateau, environed by a lovely val- 
ley, belted in upon one side bya 
noble forest, and planted in im- 
mense fields of gorgeous shrubs 
and flowers. The perfect order 
and arrangement, and the effect of 
these great masses of brilliant color, 
may be imagined, but can not be 
described. It brought vividly to 
remembrance the fiower-farms of 
Nice, where, however, there is 
neither the variety nor the perfec- 
tion of cultivation which is to be 
found in this Western paradise. 
The skill, enterprise, judgment, 
and patience which Mr. Vick has 
brought to an ordinary pursuit 
have placed his name at the head 
of horticulturists in this country, 
and made it synonymous with 
truth, probity, honor, and high 
achievements. 

He receives an average of two 
thousand letters a day—probably 
the largest mail of any man in the 
United States. The orders con- 
tained in these are filled within 
twenty-four hours — everything 
being arranged in alphabetical 
order, so that no time is lost in 
searching. 

Mr. Vick does all his own print- 
ing with the assistance of his sons, 
and makes all the boxes which he 
uses by an ingenious method of 
his own, which is at the same time 
cheaper and better than the or- 


the 


dinary routine employed. Ho is 


now completing a very large and 
elegant structure on one of the 
principal streets in the city of 
R-——, the space occupied running 
through to another street. When 
finished, it will be one of the most 
imposing and perfectly-appointed 
establishments in the entire city. 

Mr. Vick has a handsome resi. 
dence in the suburbs of Rochester, 
about a milo from the city, and it 
is here that he has his great hot- 
hcuses and gardens of rarest and 
most carefully cultivated “ 


DECEMBER bids tho man 
Though fate seems heed end he ome 
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All the choicest specimens of home 
or foreign growth are found here, 
blooming and far more fair than in 
their native soil. 

One of the latest evidences of 
Mr. Vick’s taste and enterprise is a 
superb flower chromo, embodying 
thirty-six distinct varieties of bou- 
quet flowers, exquisitely grouped 
We cordially recommend all who 
want to feast their eyes upon the 
splendid results of art and industry 
applied to nature, to visit Mr. 
Vick’s farm and gardens, in the 
proper season, and surround them- 
selves in their own houses with 
the beautiful evidences of his taste 
and discoveries in horticultural 
science. 
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ORNAMENTAL MIRRORS, UPHOL- 
STERY AND PICTURE-FRAMES, 


Tuk fashions in the furnish- 
ing «and decoration of rooms, 
and cven in mirrors and _pic- 


ture-frames, change frequently— 
though not with the rapidity of 
of some parts of ladies’ attire. It 
is always useful, therefore, to find 
out occasionally whether any new 
ideas have been discovered or ap- 
plied to furnishing in decorative 
purposes, and thus escape the 
mortification of a mistake or a 
blunder, in obtaining antiquated 
styles. With this object we found 
ourselves in the exhibition-room 
of Mr Thos. A. Wilmot, in 13th 
St., near Broadway, recently, and 
became interested in the many 
new methods and appliances in 
mirrors, cornices, and pictures, 
which were shown us. 

And first, it must be remarked, 
that all handsome mirrors and 
pictures, particularly oil-paintings 
and chromos, are now framed in 
heavy gold, deep, massive, and 
richly ornamented. Large mirrors, 
for dining-room mantels, are set in 
black walnut frames, carved and 
gilded, and such also are used for 
libraries; but for drawing-rooms 
and ladies’ parlors, or boudoirs, 
only gold is used, and generally 
the chairs are of burnished gilt to 
match, with satin or satin brocade 
upholstery. 

Pier-glasses have also been re 
stored to favor, and their heavy 
gilt moulding support massive 
gilt cornices, which are fitted to 
them so perfectly as to seem to be 
all one piece. The cost of these 
cornices is, therefore, included in a 
French plate pier glass, at $350, 
and they may be used as supports 
to complete window curtains, or 
merely to the damask cambrequins, 
which are fashionable over lace. 
Chromos, it is found, look no bet- 
ter than oil-paintings in a walnut 
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FRENCR PLATE PIER GLASS, CORNICE, AND WINDOW CURTAINS. 


nut and gilt frames, carved in the 
corners, for engravings, for which 
they are particularly adapted. 

For imperial photographs there 
are rich frames in velvet and mat 
ted gold; and for small pictures, 
twisted gilt frames, in imitation of 
the rustic, which are very showy. 

Mr Wilmot is in advance of 
most other dealers in this line of 
drawing-room furnishing and dec- 
oration, and has an artist’s eye for 
effects. We would advise our 
readers, who are interested, to pay 
him a visit; or orders from the 
country will receive from him 
prompt attention. 
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CALCULATIONS FOR THE 
CURIOUS 


HAVE our readers ever thought of how 
much fifty thousand is, as applied to the 
monthly edition of a magazine—DeEmo- 
REsT’s, for example ? 

Allowing seven ounces as the weight 
of each Magazine, the amount of paper 
required for our December issue alone 
would be 22,000 pounds, or fen anda half 
tons 


To carry this edition by hand to the 
various depots, allowing one hundred 
magazines as a fair weight for one man, 
it would require five hundred men to 
distribute it, or nearly a whole regiment 
of militia. Place these men in a continu- 
ous line, giving three feet of space to each 
man, and they will occupy fifteen hun- 
dred feet, or one-third of a mile. 

To distribute this weight of matter by 
wagons, one thousand pounds to each 
load, would require twenty-two, which, 
ranged behind each other, would occupy 
one-quarter of a mile. 

Pile a single edition of the magazine, 
one on top of the other, and they would 
reach nearly fifteen times as high as an 


frame; but there are beautiful wal-| ordinary four-story house, over three 
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times as high as Trinity Church steeple, 
over six times as high as Niagara Falls, 
and about twice as high as the spire of 
the Cathedral of Strasbourg, which is the 
highest in the world (469 feet). Or al- 
lowing 3¢ of an inch to each book, fifty of 
them making one foot, it would reach the 
enormous height of one thousand feet— 
the top being guite out of sight; or, if 
the sheets were spread out singly, they 
would cover the whole of Broadway from 
the Battery to thc Central Park—a dis- 
tance of over five miles. 

In our Magazine for December, there 
are fifty-two pages of printed matter, each 
page containing four columns measuring 
one foot each in length. If the columns 
of our whole edition were placed in a 
continuous line, they would measure 
10,400,000 feet, or within a trifle of 1,961 
miles, about the distance from New York 
to Omaha; or, if the lines were placed 
togethcr, they would reach nearly twice 
around the globe, and would require over 
one hundred years to read them all. If 
the above calculation was carried to one 
year's issue—six hundred thousand— 
what a stupendous pile it would make !— 
one hundred and twenty-five tons, or the 
lines reaching to the moon, 

A very interesting way of puzzling your 
friends would be to ask them to solve 
some of the problems suggested by these 
calculations, based on the 50,000 circula- 
tion of our magazine. 
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Look at the splendid offer we make, to 
give beautiful Chromos as premiums. To 
each subscriber to DEMOREST's MONTHLY, 
is given a very fine Parlur Chromo, worth 
$5.00; or, for one dollar extra, we give a 
large $10.00 Chromo and the $5.00 Chro- 
mo together, post free. 


. 


What can be more suitable for a holiday 
gift than an elegantly bound opera, or 
collection of bound music’ In this con- 
nection we desire to call attention to the 
comprehensive advertisement of musical 
works published by Messrs. Ditson, on 


page 378. 


for renewals sent in before December (5th, in addition to the premiums already offered, will be sent 


THE PICTURE OF “OUR LITTLE 
GIRL.” 


So many readers of Youna AMERICA 
have petitioned for our little girl's pic- 
ture that we have concluded to present it 
to them as an offering for the New Year. 
Yotune America for January, therefore, 
will contain as a frontispiece the full page 
picture of our little five-years-old Eveline 
Celeste Caradora Louise Demorest. 


——_ - $e oe -——_ 


At the recent Fair of the American In- 
stitute, we had an opportunity of examin- 
ing all the various Fiuting-Machines 
which were there on exhibition, and, 
after a careful examination, we became 
satisfied that the Eureka possessed ad- 
vantages over them all. We have, there- 
fore, made arrangements to use this one 
in future in our offer of Fluting-Machines 
for premiums, giving the 5-inch rollers 
for a club of six eubscribers, with a 
choice of the first premiums to each. 
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SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE, 


The patterns alone are worth three dol- 
lars. 

The Fashion Plates are worth three 
dollars, ce 

The information about fashions is worth 
three dollars. 

The ** Talks with Women” are worth 
three dollars. 

The Household receipts 
three dollars, 

The ‘Ladies’ Club" is worth more 
than three dollars. 

The Music is worth three dollars. 

The Literature is worth three dollars. 

The Illustrated Poems are worth three 
dollars, 

The Architecture is worth three dol- 
lars. 
And the Chromo which every subscri- 
ber gets, if they choose, as a premium, is 
worth five dollars—which makes thirty- 
five dollars in value for three dollars in- 
vested. Do you want anything better 
than that Y—and a guarantee at the endof 
the year that you will be willing to in- 
dorse what we say. Send on your sub- 
scription. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


THE Mopet PARLOR MAGAZINE, WITH 
UNPARALLELED PREMIUMS, 


The best Chromos given away. To 
each yearly subscribcr, at $3.00 each, will 
be sent, post free, a beautiful and artistic 
Parlor $5.00 Chromo, size 10 by 13. Or, 
for a yearly subscription to DEMOREsT’s 
MonrTsiy and Youne America (the best 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine), will be sent, 
post free, either the ‘* Mischievous Pets” 
(after Carter), size 15 by 20; or, the 
‘* Blonde and Brunette” (after Noel); or, 
“Isn't she Pretty?’ (after Lily M. Spen- 
cer) size 14 by 17, to include the fine $5.00 
Chromo—being $19.50 in value for only 
$4.50 in money. Or, for subscriptions to 
both Magazines for $4.50, and two dollars 
extra in money, will be sent, post free, 
the $5.00 Chromo and Gurney’s celebrated 
Chromo (after Jerome Thompson’s mas- 
terpiece), “‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” size 15 
by 25, price $15.00—one of the most ex- 
quisite landscapes ever painted, and the 
Chromo is considered quite equal in 
beauty to the original, which cost $4,000. 
This is the most liberal premium ever 
offered, being only $6.50 in money for 
$26.50 in actual value. Or, ‘* Hiawatha's 
Wooing” will be sent for two subscribers 
to DEmortsT’s MONTHLY, at $3.00 each ; 
or one subscriber for two years at $6.00. 

Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 
Broadway, N. Y. 


are worth 


Mr. and Mme. DEMOREST’S PROFILE PHOTOGRAPH CARTE DE VISITE, by Rockwood, on receipt of the postage; 2 ots: extra. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


Wrrh the New Year we shall com- 
mence, at the request of many subscri- 
hers, giving portraite, accompanied by 
sketches of Modern Representative Wo- 
men, and shail gratify our readers as well 
as ourselves, by presenting to them first 
Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), whom they have 
all long known through the pages of the 


@MaGaZIne. 
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FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THERE aré now just about 5,000 periodi- 
cals published in the United States, which 
include all the various kinds of newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

Ont of this 5,000 there are only about 3% 
that have the circulation, not more than 90 
that have the number of yearly subscri- 
bers, and not one of all of them that has 
as many first-class readers, as Dremo- 
Rest’s MONTHLY Maa@aZINeE, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


ORDINARY pages, 7% cents per line solid 
agate space. Four lines or less, $8. Page 
next to reading matter, $1 per line. Busi- 
ness Notices, solid agate space, $1.25 per 
line. On ordinary pages no extra charge 
for cuts or display. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Wr aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exciude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
extent of our circulation renders it necessary 
that they should send In their advertisements 
by the twentleth of the month to secure inser- 
tion tn the following issue. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Interesting to Ladies.—‘ We 
have used the Grover & Baker Machines 
in our manufacturing rooms for fifteen 
years. They have always given us the 
most unqualified satiefaction, whether up- 
on the finest and most coetly silk and lace 
curtains or the heaviest duck and canvas 
upholstering; and we feel that we can not 
recommend them too highly to all want- 
ing a good reliable sewing-machine." 


ALLEN F, MACKEY, Chicago. 


Demorest’s Monthly, the 
Model Parlor Magazine.— 
Splendid and anequaled premiums !! 
To any pereon sending three yearly sub- 
scribers to DEMORESsT's MONTHLY, at $3 
each, will be sent, post free, a beautiful 
Chromo to two of the subscribers, size 
10 by 18, worth $5 each, and to the getter 
up of the club will be sent, post free, the 
large and exquisite Chromo by Gurney 
(after Jerome Thompson's masterpiece), 
**Hiawatha's Wooing,” size 1f by 36, price 
$15. The most beautiful Chromo ever 
published, and the most Hberal premium 
ever offered, being $34 in value for only 
$9 in money. Address W. JENNINGS 
Dremorest, 888 Broadway, New York. 


HULL’S 


TRANSPARENT 
GLYCERIN 
BOAF. 


Containing nearly 40 per cent. of Glycerine. Fo 
the toilet, and childten, the best Beyond: com: 


= Sold everywhere, 
And by Manufacturer, 32 Park Row, N. Y. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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‘The Piano Premiums. 


“THE DECKER TAKES THE RIBBON.” 


It was among the most im 
PREMIUMS at the Northern - 


io Fair last week. Mr. Dreher, the 
this city, hadgon exhibition two Square Pianos and one Grand. Ste 


The needy seul, he bids her look 
For better th to-merrow. 


— ee 


eo ea ess triumphs of thé Dgcker BrorueErs’ PraNno, that it captured both the First 
h nt of the Decker Brothers’ instruments in 
teinway, Chickering, and several other noted 


makers, were on exhibition; but, notwithstanding éverything, the Committee awarded 
Both Firet Premiums to the Decker—one to the Grand, the other to the Square Piano. 
FROM THE CLEVELAND Datty LEADER, OCTOBER 107TH. 


B. DREHER at Oleveland, and D, H. BALDWIN at Cincinnati, 0,, are Agents for these celebrated Pianos, 


WAREROOMS OF DECKER BROTHERS: 


83 UNION SQUARE, 


Between 16th and 17th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


Demorest’s Young America 
has become almost a family necessity. 
Pleasant, spicy reading, handsome en- 
gravings, ingenious puzzle-pictures, and 
beautifai supplements, are very attrac. 
tive and entertaining. Youne AMERICA 
is a universal favorite. Addrees W. 
JENNINGS DEmOREST, 838 Broadway, 
New York. $1.50 per annum, with a 
choice of premiums, worth several timer 
the cost of the Magazine, to each eub- 
scriber. Sample copics 10 cents, post 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 
No, 481 Broadway, New York, 


Will dispose of One Hundred 
Pianos, Melodeons. and Or- 
one of six first-class ma- 
including Waters’, 
Chi iekering’s, and Stein- 
way’s, at extremel Low 
Prices for Cash, during the 
ying ts, or will take from 
2 to $20 Monthly until paid. 
o Let, and rent-money ap- 
plied af purchased. 


OUR NEW GEM SOUVENIR, 

180 pages, bound in red and gold, gilt edges. 
We have just issued the third namber of 
our brilliant little annual, and recommend 
it as alent attractive for gifts and 
decorating tmas trees, etc. It is 
embellished bya pretty chromo,a fine por- 
trait of Mlle. Nilsaon, the Queen of Song, 
Mr. and Mme. Demorest, and numerous 
other cuts and illustrations. It also con- 
tains poems by Alice and Phebe Cary, 
and Jane Ingelow, and very many choice 
scraps from writers both witty and wise. 


In its en form, beautifully bound in 
crimson and gilt, and gilt edges, the Gem 
Souvenir is five centa each cents per 


dozen. or $3.00 per hund dred. 
Sent free of mail on receipt of price. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfamery and 
Tollet Articles, 


A Welcome Gift. 

No more welcome and no more valued 
gift can be selected for a Christmas gift 
from husband to his wife, a brother toa 
sister, a gentleman to his lady friend, than 
Dexworzxst’s MONTHLY, with its beautiful 
and valuable choice of premiums. 


Microscopes.—lluetrated Price- 
Lists sent free on application. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


J. 8S. BARNES, 
FLORIST. 


Choice coliection of Exotics always on hand. 


27 East Fourteenth Street, 


near Union 


L.I. Orders astefully executed at short notice. 


GREENHOUSE, pen 


WANTED, 


AGENTS, to sell the celebrated HOME 
SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINE, Has the 

under-fecd, makes the ** lock-stitch™ (alike on 
both sides), and Is fully licensed. The best and 
cheapest amily Sow Sewin eR in the murket, 
Address JOHNSO & CO., Boston, 
Mass.; Pittsburgh, Nba Chicane 


Il: ; 3; or St. 
e. | Louis, Mo Mo. 


TH LATED NIFPALO BRA BRAND BLACK ALPACAS. 


— 


Bua <\ 


Tre Brand of ALPACA, on ac- 
count of its fineness of cloth and 
richness of color, has become the 
STANDARD ALPACA now used in 
the United States. 

‘These Goods are greatly im- 
proved forthe Fat. anp WINTER 
wear, being of the rnicnrer and 
Purgst shade of rast Diack, 
and made of the veRY FIN&ST 
NOD) MATERIAL, they Are ABSOLUTELY 
&V SUPERIOR to any Alpacas ever sold 

in this country, and are now one 

of the most fashicnable and Eov- 
KOMICAL fabrics worn. 

hese beautiful Goods are 


== T 
sold by most of the a tcadlng Retail Dry -Goods Aforchants in all the leading cities and towns through- 


out all the States. 


Purchasers will kuow these Goods, as a ticket Js attached to each piece bearing a picture 


| ¢ a 
of the Buffalo. precisely Nke the above. 


Sole Importers cf this Brand for the United States. 


WM. 1. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48 & 50 White 8t., New York. 
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WHITTERMORES 


.», WASESTAND GORI, 


(PATENTED SEPTEMBER, 1870.) 


Designed to protect the walls 
Srom the Li ale of water 
washing. 


It not Re only serves as a complete 
2 a to the wall, but makes the 


A Beantiful Article of Faruiture. 


Attached tothe Cornice are two arms 
swinging on a pivot, to which may be 
added a Lambrequin cf either Muslin, 
Rep or Lace; or the arms can bo swung 
out and usec as a 


TOWEL RACK. 


Elegant Designs in WaJnut and Ash, 


with Mottled Wood Ornaments, 


hung with rich Lace Curtains, of elabo- 
rate patterns, @°.(0., same without Cur- 
tains, $2.00. 


Bent to any part of the 
country on ra of amount, 
or shipped 0. 0 


All orders addressed to 


: % g))) ton & TAYLOR, 


SOLE AGENTS, 


Cor. BROADWAY & 20th 


STREET, 


378 oer cane as we sit around 


glow:ng fhe with pleasure, 


Elegant Music Books, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


Pianoforte Gems: 
A new collection of piano music, containing 
the most popular dance music of the day, selec- 
tions from operas, gems from the best composers, 


etc. 

Wreath of Gems: 
A collection ef new, popular and standard songs, 
ballads and duets, with age accompaniment. 
* Indeed a rare and complete collection, exactly 
adapted to the popular taste."-.V. ¥. World. 

The Opera Bouffe: 
A popular collection of the plano and vocal gems 
of Offenbach’s Grand Duchesse, Genevieve, 
Barbe Bleue, Belle Helene, etc. 

Gems of German Song: 
A collection of the most beautiful Vocal — , 
sitions of Beethoven, Vou Weber, Mendelssohn. 
Schubert, Abt, Kucken, &c., with accompaui- 
ment, for the Pianoforte. 
Price of each of above, @2.50—in cloth covers, 
$3.00—in full gilt, $4.00. 
Carmina Collegensia: 


A complete collection of college songs as sung in 
onr American colleges. Price $1.75. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 
WORDS. Complete. $3.00. 
iat tea AZURKAS AND WALTZ- 

LS. $5.90. 

DITSON’S EDITION OF STANDARD 
OPERAS: te ee Faust, Lon Gio- 
vannl, Ernani, Lucia, mnambula, Trovatere, 
etc., each $8.60. 

As music books for the parlor these operas pre- 
sent the best and most admired Songs, Quartets, 
Trios, and Duets, while thelr intrinsic worth and 
typographical beauty reuder them superior to all 
other books as gifts to a musical friend. 
Charming Works of Musical Literature. 


BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 1790—1826. 
With a portrait and fac-simMle. Cloth. $2.06. 
siaae OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszt. Cloth. 


50. 
LIFE or FELIX MENDELSSOHN BAR- 
bY aed tf Edited and translated by Wm. L. 
age. By fa} 
LIFE OF ROSSINI, with a Portrait by Gus- 
tave Dore. $1.75. 
MENDELSSOHN'S LETTERS. 2 volumes, 
each 41.75, 
MOZART. A Romantic Biography. $1.75. 
Fs aaa LETTERS. In 2volumes, each 


$1.75. 
PULKO'S MUSICAL SKETCHES. $1.75. 
PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & VO., 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


C227" And sold by all Music and Book Dealers, 


Demorest’s Monthly, the 
Model Parlor Magazine, and 
Demorest’s Young America, 
the best Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 
Splendid and unparalleled premiums! To 
every yearly subscriber to the MoNTHLY 
at $3, or Youne America at $1.50, is sent, 
post free, a splendid $5 Chromo, size 10 
by 13, equal in beauty to a fine oil-paint- 
ing, or for subscriptions to both Maga- 
zines will be sent the elegant Chromo, 
“The Mischievous Pets”’ (after Carter), 
ize 16 by 20, price $10, and the $5 Chromo, 
or for two subscriptions to the MonTuLy, 
or three subscriptions to Youne AMER- 
Ica, Will be sent, post free, Gurney's cele- 


brated Chromo (after Jerome Thompson's 
masterpiece), ** Hiawatha’s Wooing,’ one 
of the most exquisite landscapes ever 
painted, size 15 by 25, price $15, or for one 
subscriber, and $3 extra in cash, to in- 
clude the $5 Chromo, being $23 in value 
for only $6 in money, the most extraor- 
dinary premiums ever offered, and the 
best Chromos published. Address W. 
JENNINGS Demorest, 838 Broadway, 
New York, 


SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean 
Ingelow, Cavinet Edition. This beautiful 
Poem, got up in elegant style on fine eo 
tinted paper, and beautifully inustrated with 
steel and wood engravings, and accompanied 
with original and appropriate music by the best 
composers, In a fine cover—blue, cream and 
gold—and gilt edges, making a very appropriate 

ift-book. Price only 25 cents, or elegantly 
ound in cloth and gilt, 50 cents, Mailed post 
free on receipt of price. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N, Y. 


PR tale RAVEN. By Edgar A. Poe. 
n 

SONG OF THE BELL. By 
Schiller, 


, Got - in the same beautiful style 

comprising original music, elegant steel xn 
wood engravings, etc., etc. rice 25 cents, 
or elegantly bound In .cloth and gilt. 50 cents. 
Mailed post free. Address as above, 


Or, the whole three for 60 cents, or elegant! 
bound in cloth and gilt, $1.00. Sent post free, ' 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF'S 


Patent Monitor Plate 


PIANOFORTES, 


PATENTED FEB. 20, 1566. 


The latest and best improvement in Pianofortes, 
securing the 


MOST BEAUTIFUL TONE, 
as well as CHEAPNESS. 
Warranted Five Years. 
WAREROOMS: 
452 BROOME STREET, N.Y. 
Also, Pianos to let, at the lowest prices. 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF’S 


PATENT MONITOR PLATE 


= baw Ia oO 


is the most durable and the least influenced by 
heat, cold, dampness, and dryness, and, consid- 
ering its great merits, also the cheapest in the 
market, These qualities are obtained by the 
fact that the wrest-plank is supported by the 
iron frame. By these means a large space js 
gained for the sounding-board, in consequence 
of which the quantity as well as the singing and 
carrying quality of the tune is increased to such 
an extent, that it is the nearest to that of ua 
Grand ever obtained ins Square. These Pianos 
have received the highest recommendation of 
the most distinguished musicians in the country, 
including 8S. B. Miius, Gro. W. Moroay, Mrs 
SEGuin, the eminent teacher of singing, &c. 


DOOLEY’S YEAST POWDER 


Is rapidly superseding all other preparations 
for making clegant, wholesome and deticions 
BISCUITS, ROLLS, BREAD, WAFFLES, 
GRIDDLE CAKES, DUMPLINGS, POT 
PIES, SWEET CAKES, &c. Always ready 
for use. Saves largely in milk, CER®, and short- 
ening. Perfectly pure and healthy. No waste 
of food prepared with it. TRY 1T. Ask fer 
Dooter's. Grocers and dealers everywhere 
keep it. Manufactured at 


69 New Street, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish and best in every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which they 
areputup. They ure made in Europe, expressly 
for ourtrade, and «re warranted the best Needles 
in the world—one of them being worth nearly 
one dozen of the ordinary kind, adies! do not 
fail to try these exquisitely superior needles. 
They are put up in very convenient and or- 
namental cases, containing fifty assorted sizes. 
Price 30 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price. 


No. 838 Broadway, New York. 
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and Economy, 


the ordinary Filavo 
Dealers treble their Sales with them, 
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THE CHOICES 
emarkable 


W. COLTON’S N. Y. Depot, 71 Maiden Lano, 


Of r 


Colton’s Select Flavors) 
less 


Great fa 
J. 


and beauty, 


for simplicity, du- 


rability, 


STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Have Reduced their General Price List from 
15 to 25 Per Cent, 


While their Grand aff Square Pianos for many years have enjoyed an Mihm boars 
on account of their fine and ay mpatbetic tone, power, and durability of construction, especial’ 
tention of the public is called to their newly invented 


CABINET GRAND or UPRIGHT PIANO, 


which combines the sonerous tone of a Grand and the sweetness of a S uare Plano, 3s peo 
nounced by all competent judges by far the Finest and most Perfect Piano of this Class 


made 
THIS INVENTION IS SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, 
The public are invited to call and try these instruments. 


—— 


WAREROOMS : 


Steck’s Hall, 141 Eighth Street, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND 4th AVE., NEW YORK. 


Subscribe at Once! 


The People's 


(PUNO? 8]110424 


MOST INTERESTING STORIES 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE FOUND IN THE 


NEV YoR kK WEEBIUIY. 


THE 


At present there are Six Great Stories running through its columns; and at least One Story Is 
Begun Every Month. New subscribers are thus sure of having the commeucement of a new con- 
tinued story, no matter when they subscribe forthe New Yorke WEEKLY. 

Each number of the New York Week ty contains several beautiful illustrations, double the 
amount of reading mutter of any paper of its class, and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, ete., 
are by the ablest writers of America and Europe. 

The New York WEEKLY does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but publishes a great 
quantity of really instructive matter in the most condensed form. 

The New York WEEKLY Departments have uttained a high reputation from their brevity. 
excelience and correctness. The Pleasant Paragraphs are made up of the concentrated wit and 
humor of many minds, The Knowledge Boz 3s confined to useful information on all manner of 
subjects. The News Items give in the fewest words the most notable doings all over the world. 
The Gossip with Correspondents contains answers to inquirers upon al! imaginable subjects. 


An Unrivaled Literary Paper is the New York Weekly, 


Each issue contains from Eight to Ten Short Stories and Sketches, and half a dozen Poema, in 
addition to the Six Serial Stcrics and the varied departments. 


= SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. .a 


The Terms to Subscribers: 


Ont FOP G6 CO i oso i805 4divs, cacennienscedide ates sadeeibiak peasy -- $3.00 
One Year—Four Copies ($2.50)..... SATETAG g Bp OAR AS ans a recie cas wane ROD e .00 
CMe Tear Gi OCD as 580s 6096 5.2 ss dwnc nee haute eas .... 20.00 


Those sending $20 fora Club of Eight, all sent at one time, will be entitled to a copy free. 
Getters-up of Clubs can afterward add single copies at $2.50 each. 


STREET & SMITH, Proprrerors, 
SS EFE'ulton sSst., N. WY: 
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